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Much has been said and written in recent years 
about the preservation or the growth of trees. 
They have generally been looked upon as some- 
thing to be cut down and destroyed—as useless, if 
not injurious, because taking the place of some- 
thing that might grow with profit. But trees have 
their value as shade even in the pasture usually 
given up to grass. A few spreading trees render 
the field attractive to the beholder, or should do so, 
‘whether he be. the owner or merely a passer by. 
The comfort of the animals resting and ruminating 
under the cvol shade is too apparent to be disputed, 
and the flowing pail at night in the dairy, or the 
Vigorous and playful flock, betoken the intrinsic 
value of the shade whieh has sheltered them from 
the heat of the mid-day sun. The.agreeable scene 
pictured above could hardly be seen in an American 
landscape, unless it might be in the blue-grass re- 
gions of Kentucky, where one may occasionally find 
picturesque grove.of broad speading trees on the 
rolling: meadows of that far-famed locality, under 
‘Which flocks of choice sheep or herds of magnifi- 


cent Shorthorns rest themselves or graze content- 
edly. The view above is by a European artist, and 
represents a flock of French Merino sheep under 
the care of a shepherd, in a finely shaded pasture. 
It recalls the history of those times when a small 
flock of thoroughbred Merinos represented a small 
fortune to the owner or the purchaser, and when a 
ram was considered worth several thousand dol- 
lars, and a ewe only a little less ; and when the un- 
fortunate owner of a flock fed with it by day and 
slept with it at night, It can scarcély be said that 
those were extravagant days, wiien we consider 
what has resulted from the popular appreciation of 
the merits of those valuable sheep from which the 
American Merino has descended, and which are 
represented in the above picture. Our American 
Merinos partake more of the character of the French 
than of the Spanish prototypes. The heavy, deep 
bodies, the wrinkled necks, the thickly wooled bel- 
lies and legs covered to the hoofs, mark the French 
rather than the Spanish type, and as the popular 
demand for longer wool than that of the extremely 
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small sheep, and the extra gain in the way of mut- 
ton in the carcass of the larger, long-wool Merinos, 
secure greater profit, so the present improved 
American Merino would be well represented by 
this foreign picture. And it is certainly desirable 


. that the comfortable scene above may have the 


useful effect of encouraging a taste for shaded 
pastures, in place of the too frequent bare, un- 
sheltered fields in which sheep pant and suffer from 
intolerable heat under the shady side of a rail 
fence, forced to content themselves with that make- 
believe shelter from ‘the san’s rays, which prevent 
feeding and the possibility of comfortable rest, 
If shade in the pastures is desirable in the cooler 
climate of Europe, how much more is ft needed 
here, where the sun has so much greater force. 
Aside from the question of humanity, whieh should 
of itself. be sufficient to induce us to provide for 
the comfort of our animals, that of profit fs con- 

cerned, It can not be expected that animals will 
thrive under conditions which their owner would 
find almost intolerable. Let the animals have shade. 
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Hints for the Work of the Month. 

—~<p>—— 

[The Hints and Suggestions in these columns are 
never copied from previous years, but are freshly pre- 
pared for every month, from the latest experience and 
observations, by practical men in each department.]} 

Orchard Grass.—In a late season like the present, 
early grass for pasture or for cutting, is unusually 
valuable. The great difference between grasses in 
earliness, is strikingly seen when one has a field of 
Orchard grass adjoining one of Timothy. Orchard 
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grass is too much neglected, and those who have 


never grown it, may try it with great advantage. 
That it is the earliest to start in the spring, comes 
into blossom with Red Clover, and both are ready 
for cutting in the best condition at the same time, 
are by no means all its valuable points. 
Hay.—Recent investigations threaten to upset 
some popular notions. It has long been supposed 
that early cut hay is more valuable than that cut 
later. If the judgment of the cows were a test, 
there would be no question about it. They will 
leave the riper hay, and even refuse to eat it at all, 
if they can procure that which has been cut earlier. 
In the writer’s dairy, the milk falls off more than 10 
per cent when the young hay is changed for that 
cut two weeks later. This is sufficient to support 
the general opinion in spite of chemical analyses, 
which go to show that ripe hay is heavier, more bul- 
ky, and contains more nutritious substance, than 
that cut earlier.—Perhaps the operations of the 
chemist can extract more nutriment fromripe hay 
than can the cow’s stomach ; but as young hay feeds 
more profitably, it seems best to cut early. 
Mowing Machines are now indispensable. The 
scythe may be used for cutting about fence corners 
when the wasteful zigzag rail fence is used; but so 
far as other uses go, it may be hung up out of the 
way. In choosing amower, the chief points to con- 
sider are, lightness of draft, strength and simplic- 
ity of construction. With these, one has economy in 
use, durability, convenience of handling, and ease in 
keeping in order—points of the utmost impor- 
tance. There is one other point worth noting, which 
is safety in case of a run away, or when mowing a 
rough field, and there is danger that the driver may 
be thrown upon the cutting bar. The eutting bar 


should always be well in advance of the driver, but 
never directly ahead of him. 





in curing the stalks, which is easily surmounted: 
however, and which will be noted in season, 

Frequent Cultivation is essential to successfuh 
corn growing. The cultivator should be kept going 
this month through the corn and the root crops, 
about once a week. It matters not that there are 
no weeds in sight, it is not alone to kill weeds, that 
we cultivate and hoe, but to loosen the soil, and by 
that means, to stimulate the growth. 

Summer Fertilizing —The experience of the past 
few years has often shown it to be useful to give a 
light dressing of fertilizer to the corn, just before the 
last cultivation. This helps the earing, and renders. 
many ears productive that would otherwise be abor- 
tive. The fertilizer should be worked in with the 
cultivator. A mixture of poultry manure, ashes,. 
and plaster, will be useful ; or the prepared artifi- 
cial corn fertilizer, may be used in place of this. 

Roots.—Early Blood beets, and Sugar beets, may 
be sown early this month. Mangels will now re- 
quire clean culture, and vigorous thinning. Ruta- 
bagas may be sown from the first to the 25th of 
this month, upon land that has not been prepared 
in time for earlier crops. 

Fodder Crops.—The rye ground cleared by this. 
time, may be immediately prepared and planted 
with fodder corn or oats, the latter to be followed 
with late turnips as the oats are cut for feeding; or 
Hungarian grass may follow the rye, and be cut 
off in time for sowing rye again next fall. A 
good plot of cabbages will be found useful for 
falland early winter feeding of cows, and if plants 
have been provided for, they may be set out on the 
rye ground, or some other piece of rich moist soil. 

Working Horses.—An ample bedding of fresh 
straw will do much to induce a tired horse to lie 
down and rest. Clean grooming, and an occasional 
washing will also greatly encourage restfulness and 
improve the appetite and health. Over-feeding is 
not judicious, and will not restore flesh lost by hard 
work and want of comfortable rest. To prevent 
galls, the harness should be washed and kept soft 
with castor-oil. If vermin attack the harness, & 
little powdered aloes rubbed in with the oil, will 
keep them away from the leather. 

Cows and the Dairy.—Now that winter dairying 
has come into vogue, it does not pay to pack but- 
ter for sale in competition with fresh creamery 
pails in winter. A change has come over this busi- 
ness, and it is no longer advisable, unless under ex- 
ceptional conditions, to keep butter stored away 
for sale. The most profitable butter now is that 
sold fresh in small tubs or pails, This change 
should be noted and provided for as soon as may 
be. It also affects the management of cows, ant 
these are now brought in fresh at any season of the 
year, so as to keep a constant supply of fresh milk. 
With the “ perfected butter colorings,” as they are 
called, June grass color has paled in comparison, 
and is now of less consequence. “June” butter, 
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or butter equal to that, so-called, can now be made, 
with fresh cows, at almost any time of the year. 

Calves. —A run in a good piece of grass will 

y help the calves. The more they are pushed, 
without over-doing it, during the first year’s growth, 
the better the mature animal will be. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Dry ewes may be fattened as 
quickly 9s possible, and marketed. Lambs to be 
made ready for sale, require extra food along with 
the grass. Those not marketed this month, may be 
fed until the fall, and sold then, when they will pay 
petter. Flies will soon be troublesome, and sheep 
and lambs should be closely tagged, and smeared 
with tarin places where filth may gather. The flock 
should be closely watched, and counted every night 
when brought in from pasture, The careful shep- 
herd will count his flock every time they are visited 
or moved. Anything wrong will then be noticed. 

Pigs for fall killing, may be forced from the start. 
A run at grass, a little milk, and regular, steady 
feeding on bran and meal slops, will help to make 
a large growth, which is afterwards quickly filled 
up with fat. The low prices now prevailing, must 
be offset by making more pork than formerly out 
of the same feed. 

Rubbing Posts.—A few rubbing posts set up in 
pastures, will save injury to the fences. Cattle will 
use these conveniences very often, if provided for 
them, and it is worth all the trouble, to witness 
the enjoyment of the animals in the use of them. 


Salt Bowes have frequently been described in the 
American Agriculturist ; as they are easily made, 
yery useful, and the supply of salt is healthful, a 
few of these boxes attached to the fences of the 
pasture, and kept replenished with salt, will be 
trouble well bestowed. 

Hoes and Tools.—Dull tools are labor wasters. It 
is cheaper to use up a whole grindstone in one sea- 
son, than to work with dull hoes, spades, and other 
tools. See that dulled tools are ground sharp 
every evening; the men may do this, while they are 
talking and chatting over their pipes, and the tools 
will be ready for work in the morning. 

Poultry.—Cats, rats, and hawks, destroy a good 
many chickens. Provide safe coops which can be 
closed at night, and which are not to be opened, 
until the dew is off the grass in the morning. 

Labor-saving Implements.—Work cannot now be 
done profitably without labor-saving implements. 
Corn-planters are almost universally used in the 
West, and eastern farmers can much better 
compete with their western brethren by avail- 
ing themselves of the same facilities. Among the 
most useful at the present time is the “‘ Albany 
Corn Planter,’’ which, with one man and a horse 
does the work of five or six men, and at the same 
time drops fertilizers in the row, and can be turned 
into a horse-hoe. The lateness of the present sea- 
son makes almost imperative the use of such ma- 
chines, which pay their cost in one week’s work. 

tag 
Orchard and Nursery. 

dune brings the harvest of the strawberries and 
the early crops of the garden. It is at this time 
that the weeds, if neglected, will establish them- 
selves to the partial or entire destruction of the 
crop. The only way to be master is to keep ahead 
of the weeds. Fight them when they are weak. 
“Pussley” and parsnips can not thrive together. 
Clean culture is the only culture that pays. The 
use of the hoe and rake in June decides, in great 
measure, what the season’s work will bring. 


_ Labels and Record.—Do not trust to the label at- / 
tached in the nursery as the sole record of the va- 
riety. We have often advised that every one 
have a plan or plot of his orchard. It is well to 
make a permanent record on heavy pasteboard. 
This can be copied into the memorandum book 
carried in the pocket for reference in the orchard. 
Perhaps the simplest method is to rule the plan in 
squares, the squares at the side representing the 
tows, and those at the top designating the trees in 
each row. As shown in the accompanying diagram, 
it is easy to indicate any tree, for example, the third 
tree in the fifth row may be found at once. To sim- 





plify this, the varieties are designated by letters or 


by numbers, letters being on some accounts prefer- 
able. The key to the varieties should be attached 
to the plan, as shown below. Such a plan allows 
one to find the place of a tree at a glance. In an 
orchard where the varieties are few, and the rows 
consist of one variety only, its arrangement is eas-. 
ily remembered; but where, as is often the case, 
there are but few of a variety, a record is of great 
convenience. 
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A—Early Harvest. D--Baldwin. 

B—Porter. E—R. I. Greening. 

C—Summer Queen. F—Rox. Russet. 


The diagram indicates that the first row was set 
with Early Harvest, but that the fifth tree in the 
row having died, its place was filled by C, which, 
the key, shows to be the Summer Queen. 

Pruning.—The cessation of the pressing work of 
earlier weeks allows the orchardist to give his trees 
the needed pruning. All dead and useless branches 
should of course be cut away, and those which 
crowd one another. Cover all large wounds with 
shellac varnish, or with paint. 

Grafts should be looked after. It may be that 
the shoots from the stock are growiug too vigorously 
at the expense of the graft; remove such twigs. 
See that the grafts have plenty of room and are 
not interfered with by surrounding branches. 

Thinning.—The sooner this is done after the fruit 
is set, the better. Two-thirds or one-half of the 
quantity set may often be removed with advantage. 

Mulching.—Apply around young trees almost any 
substance that will cover the soil and shield it from 
the drying rays of the sun, and from the evapora- 
tion of moisture. 

Baskets.—Provide the baskets and crates that may 
be needed, and let them be distinctly marked. 

Curculio.—As soon as the fruit begins to set, the 
trees should be visited early in the morning, when 
the curculio is sluggish. A large cloth should be 
so arranged, that it can be spread, er better, held 
by four persons, while ancther gives the tree two or 
three sharp jars. The insects which fall upon the 
sheet, should be swept into the fire. 


The Borers of the peach and apple tree should be 
looked to. No surface remedy is of use with these 
destructive fellows, after they are once in the tree. 
The use.of the knife and probe is the effectual 
means of reaching and destroying them. They can 
be detected by their “‘ear marks’? of dust, and 
depression in the bark. It is not necessary to girdle 
the tree in the operation, in many cases very lit- 
tle use of the knife is required. A few hours spent 
in this manner, will often save many valuable trees. 

The Tent Caterpillar taken at just the right 
time, and that time is in this month, can be destroyed 
with comparative ease. As soon as the nests are 
large enough to be seen, they should be “ wiped out 
of existence.’’? On a cool morning before the greedy 
‘‘ worms ”’ are out for their breakfast, and while the 
dew is glistening on the nests, is the most favorable 
time to take them. The lowernests may be reached 
by the hands, and the upper ones by a pole with a 
swab of cloth ora brush. <A wash of strong lye is 
an effectual bath for them, but it is best to see that 
they are burned or crushed. 

_»>--* 
The Fruit Garden. 

The Grape Vines.—One-year-old vines, set this 
spring, should not be allowed to grow more than 
one shoot. Remove all others, reserving of course 
the strongest. If older vines were set, these should 
not be allowed to bear, as it is necessary for them to 
become thoroughly established and prepare for 
fruiting. Keep all shoots tied up to stakes or trel- 
lises. On old vines, the fruit will be greatly im- 
proved by thinning after the clusters are set, leav- 
ing only two bunches to a shoot. 

Strawberries.—If the beds are not already mulch- 





ed, apply it before the berries get heavy enough to’ 
fall over and become soiled. Keep néwly set beds: 
clear of weeds, and pull ‘up large weeds that come: 
up through the mulch on old beds. The picking 
and packing for market great care and! 
good judgment, for it is the appearance of the fruit- 
in the market which sells it. Avoid putting in over~ 
ripe berries as one such will be crushed and spoil’ 
the whole basket. Use well ventilated crates; of 
a size to be easily handled, and plainly marked. ‘ 

Blackberries and Raspberries.—See that the fruit- 
ing canes are properly tied up to the stakes or trel- 
lis. The young shoots now growing will form canes 

for next year’s fruiting, and should be attended to. 
Cut away all except 3 to 5 to each stool, and tie 
these to the support as soon as old enough. The 
young canes should be pinched off at 4 feet for 
raspberries and 6 feet for blackberries. Cut away 
the old canes after fruiting is past. 

Currants and Gooseberries.—Mulch these early in 
the season ; litter from the barn-yard, or chips from ~ 
the wood-pile may be used. This will prolong the 
season. If the eggs of the “currant worm,” 
which are deposited on the underside of the lower 
leaves, were found and destroyed, there would be 
an end to the trouble at once, but this is not easy to 
do, and the fight begins, or should begin, as soon as 
the ragged appearance of the leaves show that the 
worms are at work. White Hellebore is the remedy, 
and while it may be dusted upon the bushes, it is. 
better to mix it with water, a tablespoonful to a 
pailful of water, and applied with a syringe or 
pump. In mixing the Hellebore, place the powder 
in a bowl or other dish and pour on hot water 
gradually, stirring until all is thoroughly moisten- 
ed, adding a pint or more of hot water; pour this 
into the pail and fill up with cold water. The 
application should be repeated every few days so 
long as worms appear. In our experience, we 
find that three applications usually finishes them, 

- —<-—— 

Mitchen and Market Garden, 

The hoe, rake, or other weeding implement must 
be frequently run along the rows of growing vege- 
tables. The weeds must be killed. We hope that 
the time will come when every farmer will know 
the comfort that a well-planted and well-kept kitch- 
en garden may bring him. Too many are yet 
content with salt pork and old beans, when they 
might have an abundance of spinach, green peas, 
radishes, lettuce, onions, tomatoes, ete. As the 
early crops come off, they should be replaced by 
others, so that the garden may show no fallow or 
unoccupied ground. Provide for succession crops 
of peas, radishes, sweet corn, ete. 

Asparagus must.be allowed time to grow its foli- 
age, and prepare the nourishment for next year’s 
crop. From not understanding this, many exhaust 
their beds by cutting too late. The old rule to 
stop when green peas come is a good one. When 
cutting ceases, let the tops grow ; their shade will 
keep down the small weeds, and the few large ones 
that may appear are to be pulled by hand. 

Beets.—Those who would enjoy beets in their * 
perfection should keep up a succession of the 
Egyptian, to use while they are still young. Thin- 
nings of these and of the late crop make an excel- 
lent substitute for spinach. 

Beans.—If not already done, put in the Limas ; if 
a cold rain has injured the first lot, replant. These 
and other pole-beans need a little attention at first 
to make them take to the pole. Put in the Bush 
sorts for succession ; the “‘ Refugee” is regarded 
as best late variety and the best for pickling, 

Cabbages.—The early crop should be kept grow- 
ing by frequent hoeings. Plants of the late sorts 
in seed-beds should not be too crowded, and the 
cabbage worm kept off ; picking will answer here, 

Carrots for the late crop may still be sown, using 
plenty of seed, as the young plants are weak, and 
can not break through the soil unless sown thickly. 
Weed as early as the rows can be seen. 

Celery.—Weed the seed-bed, and if the plants 
get large before the time for setting out, cut off 
their tops ; this will make them stocky. 


Corn.—Plant at intervals of a week all through 
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tbe month. Hoe often, and, if need be, give a top- 
dressing of guano or other quick-acting fertilizer. 

Cucumbers.—Dust the young plants freely with a 
mixture of ashes and plaster or air-slaked lime, to 
keep away insects. Unless seed is to be saved, cut 
away all that are large enough to use, whether 
wanted or not, to prolong the bearing. In sowing 
for pickles the last of this month or the first of 
next, it is as well to sow in well-manured rows, 
as in hills, putting in 12 to 20 seeds to the foot, 
to allow enough for the bugs. When well estab- 
lished, thin out the vines to a foot apart, and let 
them spread on each side of the row. 

Egg Plant.—Set out in very rich ground. The 
potato-bugs will find them the same day, and must 
be fought from the start; at first, hand-picking 
may arswer, but when the plants get large, the 
only safety is in the application of Paris green. 

Melons need the same care as cucumbers. They 
may still be sown with the chance of ripening be- 
fore frost. The same may be said of Watermelons. 
Use a plenty of seed, especially with the latter. 

Onions.—Those from seed will need weeding 
early. A top-dressing of wood-ashes helps the 
growth wonderfully. A dressing of salt is thought 
to prevent arust that sometimes appears. Keep 
those from sets clean. Where onions are marketed, 
they usually bring a better price when sent to 
market in bunches, half grown, than when ripe. 

Feas rarely do well after hot weather comes on, 
but some of the dwarf sorts may be used to fill va- 
cant places, to take their chances. 

Feppers.—Set out in a warm, well-manured spot. 

Spinach of a common kind will soon run to seed 
if sown now, but the New Zesland spinach, a very 
different plant, makes an excellent substitute. Use 
an abundance of seed, as it isslow in coming. It 
spreads widely. Transplant to fill vacancies. 

Squashes are subject to several enemies; at least 
three insects devour the leaves, a borer attacks the 
stems, and a caterpillar eats the young fruit. Hand 
picking will do much, but if the spotted Galeruca 
appears, we shall try Paris green, as we know no 
other remedy. For the borer it is advised to slight- 
ly bury the first few joints of the vine. 

Tomatoes in a private garden should always have 
a trellis or support of some kind, and should be 
tied to it before the plants fall over. If the plants 
once get out of shape it is difficult to manage them. 
The simplest frame of poles that will keep them 
from the ground, will answer. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Set as directed last month. In 
most Northern localities this is quite early enough. 

Odds and Pnds.—Fill vacant spots with sweet 
herbs from seed-bed....Use the hoe....Cut off 
flower stalks as often as they appear upon the rhu- 
barb....Use the rake....Take care of the hot-bed 
and other sashes....Use both hoe and rake....Nas- 
turtium, Okra and Martynia for pickles, may still 
be sown....Use all the weeding implements often. 


—— 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 

To have a fine velvety turf, the mower must be 
used frequently, usually as often as once a week. 
Use the sickle in corners near trees and shrubs, and 
other places not reached by the mower. It is not 
well to have a greater surface in turf than can be 
properly cared for. A little well kept is better than 
the same labor expended on twice the extent. 

The Paths should be kept free from weeds, well 
relled, and the edgings cut and in good trim. The 
appearance of the grounds depend much upon 
nicely kept margins to the paths. 

Bedding Plants should be out now. If ornamen- 
tal beds or ribbon designs are attempted, they will 
need attention from the first, in order to keep 
the lines distinct, and the designs well marked. 

Annuals must be either transplanted or the seeds 
sown at once. 

Neatness.—Everything about the premises should 
show good keeping, which comprises attention and 
a vast number of minute detuils. A well kept grass 
plot and a few shrubs is vastly more pleasing than 
beds ef the most showy flowers kept in a slovenly 
manner, or not kept at all. 





Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

We usually have settled weather at this time, and 
those plants that are to go out to decorate the 
lawn or veranda, or to be set iu the borders, should 
be removed. The greenhouse can be made attrac- 
tive by the better arrangement of the remaining 
plants. Shading must be provided, insects watched 
and kept in check, and ‘watering will demand more 
than usual attention as the days get warmer. 








Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 
—>— 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our record kept daily during the year, show at a 
glance the transactions for the month ending May 12th, 
1879, aud for the corresponding period last year: 

1. TRANSACTIONS AT TUK NEW YORK MARKETS, 
RECEIPTS. Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley, Oats 
26 i’s tis mith, .391,000 3,769,000 2,441,000 297,000 351,000 938,000 
26 d's Zest marth, .418,000 3,457,000 2,916,000 314,000 207,000 811,000 
SALES. Fiour, Wheat. Corn, — Rye, Barley. Outs, 
26 «i's this i'th441,000 8,504,000* 5,763,000* 474,000 382,000 1,307,000 
26 c's derst 111"t1395,000 8,431,000" 5,687,000* 439,000 291,000 1,213,000 

* Including sales for forward delivery. 

2. Comparison with same period at this time last year, 
Recerprs. Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley, Oats. 
26 days 1879. .391,000 3,769,000 2,441,000 397,000 351,000 938,000 
26 days 1878. .223,000 3,417,000 2,109,000 396,000 405,000 581,000 
SALKs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
26 days 1879. .441,000 8,504,000 5,763,000 474.000 382,000 1,307,000 
26 days 1878. 407,000 4,376,000 2,534,000 423,000 371,000 835, 
3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 


Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Malt. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush 
May 4, 1879. .1,935,402 1,036,039 372,867 232.646 451,492 81.336 


May 7%, 1818.. 748,196 263,020 75,229 207,576 = 570,298 258,327 
4. Exports from New York, Jun. 1, to May 9. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas. 
bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, 


1879. 1,056,171 14,460,284 9,937.261 1,154,809 — 86.290 176,388 150,155 
18:8 . 904,902 14,932,v98 6,690,781 1,340,395 1,355,407 223.827 212,106 
1877., 436,097 3,124,698 7,062,226 439,605 123,083 60,141 136,874 












1876.. 728,579 7,614,910 4,336,520 102,604 —— 75,290 319,539 
Current WHOLESALE Pricxs. 
Apr. 12. May 12. 
F.Lour—Super to Extra State #38 25 @ 425 $340 @ 435 
** Super to Extra South’n, 325 @ 6 50 8340 @6%75 
Ixtra Genesee.......... 42 @5%5 440 @60 
Supertine Western ..... 325 @360 840 @ 390 
Extra Western ......... 860 @8% 86 @900 
a * —_ Minnesota....... 36 @850 865 @8%5 
Rye Frour, Superfine....... 27% @32 28 @3 40 
SO Perr rey 200 @ 240 210 @ 240 
OaT MEAL, # bbl........0.... 300 @60 23 @5% 
Wueatr—aAll kinds of W 9 @115 9% @111% 

- Red and Amber 95 @115 9 @117% 

‘+ Spring. % @105 TT @106 
Corn—Yellow 4x¥@ 52% 4 @ 55 

** White.. 4 @ 8&2 5 @ R 

-> ized .. 48 @ 464 44 @ 47 
cia, SO OEE 30 @ 42 30 @ 42 
SE -Limachsnabigueebsisiatp=4 57 @ 6&8 58 @ 64 
ae rere 50 @107% @2@@ % 
Hay—LBale, # 100 bs........ @ % 30 @ 80 
STRAW, F100 BB. ......0..c00 23 @ 55 30 @ 55 
Corron— Middlings, # B.... 1x@ 11% 2X@ 12% 
Hovs—Crop of 1878. # ® ...... 5 @ 13 5 @ 18 

, i 1877, @ ...... 2@ 4 2@ 

Ke OOK, DD, siccsvecin» 1@ 2 ie 32 
Features —Live Geese. # 3 @ 4 3 @ 446 
Sexv—Clover, West. & St.#b -— 7 6 @ q 

Timothy, #@ bushel...... 180 @150 120 @140 
‘> Flax, ® bushel.......... 135 @1 @ — 
Topacco, Kentucky, bb. 24q@ 12% 24@ 11% 
** Seed Leaf, # ® em 7 @ 50 @ 40 
Woor—Domestic Fleece, #b 18 @ 37 18 @ 37 
** Domestic, pulled, ® b.. 146 @ 35 164@ 34 
TENG s500,scencsnces 1 @ 2% 9 @ 2 
TACROG DD - 2.005 6ccenscsiece 6%@ 6% 6K@ 63% 
Or-CakKKE—® ton 00 — 2750 @%7% 





ESI. i @ g 
Pork—Mess, # barrel ....... 9 37}4@10 6244 900 @10 00 
** Extra Prime, ®# barrel. —- @ — 950 




















Reer—Extra mess............ 1050 @1150 1050 @il 50 
LARD, in tres. & bbls, 100% 630 @68i% 615 @ 6 61% 
Burren—State, # ........... 9 @ Ww 7i@ 19 
Western, poor to f’cy, B. 6 @ 8 5 @ 19 
CHEESE... a Bees 8 @ 8% 2 @ 8 
Eaas—Fresh, # dozen 11%@ 18% 10%@ 12 
PouLTRY—Fowls, ? b 19 @ 15 9@ if 
** Chickens, # b.. ll @ 16 20 @ 35 
a pair. 50 @ 100 3 @140 
** Roosters, # D........+0+ 7@ 10 5 @ 7 
Turkeys—P D.......cccceeees «- 1b @. 2 12 @_ 18 
eS Sarre 75 @200 7 @ 200 
I > eee Saerreee oe 5@ M4 nate “aap 
Ducks, # pair. ......0-se0e coos 50 @ 9 5 @ 9 
ni # ib ischoesseosecerses 22 @ 2 —@ — 
Capone, BB... ........cccccece —- @ — 0 @ 8 
Ducks, Wild, # pair.......... 20 @ 100 —- @ — 
SNIPE, per d0Z.....0060++ eee 125 @ 150 50 @ 2 00 
PIGEONS, ®@ doz... ne - 13 @450 30 @3 25 
APPLES, ® barrel.. . 100 @25 10 @25 
ORANGES, @ DbI..... 600 @10 00 —-@ — 
~ Die sne — —- @ — 
STRAWBERRIES, @ qua 3 @ 35 3 @ % 
BReaNs—# bushel......... 115 @270 115 @300 
Peas—Canada, in bond, @ bu — @ . %8 5b @ 8 
ad new So., @ crate,.... 125 @ 400 50 @ 100 
STRING BEANS, new, # bush. 400 @ 4 50 % @12% 
POTATOES, # Dbl.............. 200 @337% 200 @ 350 
a | Ae w..-. 900 @1100 500 @700 
7 Sweet, # bbl........ 300 @400 2% @3 50 
TURNIPS # DbI....... 202.20 000 - 3 @15 18 @1% 
TOMATOES, new, #@ small box. 100 @ 125 B @1 
RapisHEs, new So. # 100 bnn 100 @ 150 7% @1 09 
BROOM-CORN ....... hecwuakees 2@ 5% 20 +4 
BEsTs, new, ® crate.. see 150 @200 —-@ -— 
ASPARAGUS, new, #@doz.bun. 275 @350 150 @ 325 
CaBS3SAGES—®@ 400 @700 200 @12 00 
SPrInacu, So., # bbl. 200 @300 > @10 
Ontons—® bbl.. 40 @50 20 @80 
a¢ @ crate - @ - 13 @15 
SQuasH, ® bbl... —-@ — 20 @40 
CUCUMBERS, new, ®crate.... — @ — 10 @3800 


An unusually active business has been transacted in 
the Breadstuff line, especially toward the close, and in 
Wheat and Corn, largely on speculative account, at 
generally higher prices, though leaving off weaker. 











Weather and crop reports have been less satisf; 

and have tended to stimulate purchases. Cable advices 
have been more favorable to the export interest. With 
the resumption of inland navigation, holders show 
at its close less confidence in a buoyant market. Th 
bulk of the available supply of Wheat here and e 
Chicsgo and Milwaukee is held under speculative con- 
trol. Important dealings have been noted in Ry. 
mainly for shipment to the Continent, and values ie 
been quoted stronger....Hog products have shown de- 
pression and irregularity on a lighter movement, even 
on speculative account. Beef and Beef Hams have been 
quoted steady, but quiet. Butter and Cheese declined 
sharply, but closed steady at the modified figures, with 
more inquiry noted ...Cotton has been again advanced 
materially,and has been very brisk in the way of options, 
though quiet for early delivery....Wool has been ro. 
cently more sought after, and has shown more firmness 
with an improved outlook for Woo!len Goods... Hops 
have been in moderate demand, chiefly for home use, 
within the quoted range....Seeds have been compara. 
tively dull at current quotations....A fair call has been 
noted for Hay and Straw and Tobacco, at about former 
rates....Petroleum and Naval Stores have been inactive, ~ 
and quoted easier in price....Ocean freights have been 
unsettled, on a moderately active inquiry for accommo- 
dation, closing more steadily, with the main call for 
room for Grain, Flour, Petroleum, and Provisions, 


Prices of Feed. 






3ran, per ton......... Coeccccccsecgeccecsorcccosens 16, 
BURRGNNBS OT GOD sigs os see sescesesinsdsscta sees ete 
AIOE SOR MOE LON, 5500552 saveessses..0-ceue 21.00@ 23.00 
Linseed-oil-cake, western, per ton. 35.00@ 40.00 
Cotton-seed-cake, per ton.. x 0 — 
Chandler’s Scraps, Per B........cccccccecescerece ze 8 

Prices of Fertilizers, 
Nitrate of Potash (95 per cent.), per Ib. ..,....... 9 


Sulphate of Potash (potash 44 per cent) per lb... 3 ‘ 

do. do. (potash 2744 per cent) per lb... 1¥@1¥e, 
German Potash Salts (potash 12 to 15 p. c. p. ton, $15.0b¢ 218.00 
Muriate of Potash (potash 50 per cent), per lb.... 2 @2Ke, 
Nitrate of Soda, per ID. ....ccccsccce: 0+ isccccesess 3Xc.@4Kc 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent.), per Ib..... 44c.@1Xe, 
Dried Biood (ammonia 13 per cent) per ton...... $40.00@ 45.00 


° 








No.1. Peruy. Guano 10 p.ct. ammonia, standard, ® ton..$56.50 
do. do. Lobos, do. do, — do..... 47.50 
do. do. guaranteed, # ton, cargo K 56.00 
do do. rectified, per ton, 9.00 p.c.. 65.00 
do. do. do. do 3.40 p. c. 51.00 
Soluble Pacific Guano, ® ton.........00--s-seee secs wees 45,00 
Excelsior Fertilizer Works, Fine Ground Raw Bone,...55.00 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (clay soils) per 1,000 Ibs....... 25.00 
do do. do. (light soils) per 1,000 Ibs...... 25,00 
do. do. do. “A” Brand, (for turnips) 
DOL 1000 UDG. ... 0000. c0000necsecnscoasessssavucee 20.00 
do. Grass and Grain Top-dressing, ® 1,000 ths,........ 25.00 
do. Fruit and Vine Manure, . 4 1.0 
do. Bone, strictly pure, meal oc s POF COM c cne 42.00 
do. do. do. medium..,.... do. 36.00 
do. do. do. dissolved..... do. 42.00 
do. Cabbage and Cauliflower Manure per 1,000 Ibs. , 46,00 
do. Corn TO, sheccencwensedeosnan per 1,000 Ibs... .23.75 
Stockbridge Corn Manure, per ACre,........eseee 20.00 
= Potato do do 10.00 
o Tobacco do do 50.00 
“ Rye do do 10.00 
“ Wheat do do 15.00 
Bowker’s Hill and Drill Fertilizer, per ton........ 45.00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Phosphate, per ton...........++ 33.00 
Baugh’s Manure for Tobacco and Grain, per ton.. 45.00 
Waltogh Whann & Co.’s Raw Bone Phosphate..... 40.00 
Gypsum, Nova Scotia, ground, per ton.........- 8.00 
New York Live-eStoeck Markets. 
RECEIPTS. 
WEEK ENDING Beeves. Cows. Culves. Sheep. Stine, 
pv are oocees 10,625 86 4,880 18,018 35,215 
SS a 8,960 46 4,438 23,005 29,582 
ee 11,040 71 4,544 23,998 33,998 
BEAT Bi... vencersdes . 9,339 54 §,208 25,66 39,122 
JYotal for 4 Weeks. .39,904 257 =: 18.670 90,680 137,927 
do. for prev.5 Weeks44,250 826 = 11,515 104,516 


Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
Average per Week....... 9,976 64 4,667 610 $4,482 


do. do. last Month :.8850 63 2,308 "03 8.79 
do. do. prev’s Month 9,656 90 1,602 23,199 33,04 


The prices for the past four weeks were as follows: 







WEEK ENDING Range. Larger Sales. Aver. 
Apr. 2 coccee SOIL C. 9% @10Kc. 9Xc. 
Apr. 23. . 8X¥@I11 Cc. 9% a 10i¢c. 9Xc. 
May 4. . 8%@11 c. 94%@10Kc. 9Ke. 
May 11.. 9 gill c. 9% @10Ke. 10 c. 


Beeves.--A iotable improvement has taken place in 
the market ; 4c. @ I advance was gained in the early 
part of the month, and this has been still further im- 
proved upon. The shipment of dressed beef for export 
has been resumed, and several hundred head have been 
sent out weekly; the large reduction in receipts the last 
week also helped materially to stiffen the market. At the 
close the feeling was good, and the market strong and 
active. The lowest prices were 9c. @ & for 55 BD cattle, 
and 10%c. was paid for good natives to dress 57 ths. @ cwl, 
Fancy selected steers brought lic. ® 0; fair to prime 
beeves ranged from 944@104<c. @ . Dressed beef sells 
slowly at 74@8%c. for city slaughter, and 8c, for Western. 

Cows have been in demand, and higher, closing at 
$35 to $55 per head; the latter being an extreme price. 

Sheep and Lambs.—The supply being short, 
business has been active at full prices for good sheep; 
unshorn selling at the close at 5%@6Xc. @ tb live weight, 
and shorn at 4%@5%4c. @ I. Lambs have declined, and 
Virginia and Kentucky sold at 74@9c. ® , alive; State 
and near-by lambs brought at the close 7%@10%c. @ B. 

Calves.—The market has raled dull for veals : country 
dressed have arrived in bad order, and are unsalable; 
city dressed sell better, closing at 8c. @ 1. Good coun- 
try dressed brought 6@7c. @ 1. Choice live veals sold 
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5c. @ bb live weight for good, and 5X%c. for choice. 
rece le sold heavily at 3@3%c. #@ BD live weight. 
Hogs.—Live hogs are quoted nominally at 84%@4c. ® 
., none being on sale at the close, the market having 
ruled dal! all through the month, City dressed have 
ranged from 4%,@5%sc. @ bb. ; i 
The Horse Market.—An active demand exists 
for good horses and prices are looking up, but not suffi- 
ciently as yet to change quotations. Farmers have made 
their purchases for spring work and the supply has been 
ample to meet the demand. Sales have been made for 
ordinary work horses from $100 to $160 per head, and 
good teams have been purchased at $225 to $300. The ex- 
port trade is active; 101 horses and several mules have 
been sent abroad the past week ; 50 of the horses went to 
France ; the mules and a few horses to the West Indies. 
The export trade now looks promising for the season. 


One Month More. 


This is the Last Month for securing the valu- 
able PREMIUM ARTICLES, Offered in our general list for 
1879. All lists must be sent in this month, as the offers 
will positively cease at 6 o'clock P. M., Fume 30, excepi 
as noted below. 

But there is abundant time TuIs MONTH to fill up un- 
completed lists, and to start and complete new preminm 
clubs before July 1. Many have done so every year. 
A very little time and attention will secure free of cost one 
or more desirable and useful articles. Let all who have 
not a copy of the list at hand, send us a postal card at once 
with name and Post Office address upon it, and say on it, 
“Send Illustrated Premium List.” 

To Distant Subscribers.—To put all upon 
equal footing, as thousands of our readers live at distant 
points, in all parts of the world, we will allow the time 
of closing the Premium List to be so extended for such 
distant readers, that every one, every where, shall have 
20 days after receéving this paper, in which to gather and 
forward names for premiums. Those living almost any- 
where in the United States or British North American 
Provinces, will receive this number about June 1st, and 
thus have a whole month for making up Premium Clubs. 











of items, inc'uding many 


containing @ great variety 4 
good Hinis and gestions which we throw into smaller 
type and Sorm, for want of room elsewhere. 


Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting for 
each addition, the price paid by the original members: 
or a small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
thus: One having sent 6 subscribers and $7, may after- 
wards send 4 names more and $3, making 10 subscribers 
for $10.00; and so for the various other club rates. 





Bound Copies of volume 37, and of every pre- 
vious volume back to Vol. XVI. (185%), neatly bound, with 
gilt backs, Index, ete., are supplied at $2 cach (or $2.30 
ifto be sent by mail), See Publishers’ Notes,2d cover page. 


Read the Advertising Columns.— 
Letters are daily received by the editors, asking where 
pigs, fowls, seeds, fertilizers, machinery, etc., can be 
procured. We consider all the information of this kind 
that is given in the advertising pages sufficient, if those 
needing anything will only look there; and can not find 
room to repeat what is already plainly-told elsewhere. 
Every page of the American Agriculturist, including the 
covers, is interesting reading, and should all be carefully 
examined every month. In addition to looking after what 
one may want, the reading of what others have to say, in 
offering their wares, etc., starts up some new ides. in the 
mind of the reader.—When writing to any advertiser, al- 
ways tell him in what paper his advertisement was scen. 





The German Edition.—aAll the principal arti- 
cles and engravings that appear in the American Agricul- 
turist are reproduced in the German edition. Besides 
these, there isa special department, edited by an eminent 
German cultivator. Our friends can do us a good service 
by calling the attention of their German neighbors and 
friends to the fact that they can have the paper in their 
Own language, and those who employ Germans will 
find this Journal a most useful and acceptable present. 





The American Pomological Society, at 
the invitation of the Western New York Horticultural 
Society, will hold its 17th session at Rochester, N. Y., 
September 17th to 20th, next. As Rochester is one of the 
centers of nursery and fruit-growing interests, a large 
attendance is anticipated. It is hoped that the President, 
Hon. Marshall P. Wilder will have sufficiently recovered 
from the effects of his accident to allow him to be pres- 
ent. The life membership fee is $20 ; that for biennial 
membership is $4. Those desirous of becoming members 
can remit the amount to the Treasurer, Thomas P. 
James, Cambridge, Mass. Each member is entitled to 
a volume of Transactions, a publication of great value. 





‘Cs Wrigglers® in a Cistern.—“J. W.,” East 
Bolton, P. Q., Canada. Wrigglers are the larve of that 
musical bird, the mosquito. So long as there is any 
crack, cranny, or crevice anywhere about the covering, 
the inlet, or outlet, large enough to admit a mosquito, 
wrigglers will be bred there. The remedy suggests itself. 





The New Haven Horticultural Society 
will hold its summer exhibition at the Old State House, 
June 19th and 20th, at New Haven, Conn. The schedule 
of premiums is full and well considered, and does not 
omit prizes for the young folks. The President is C. 
L. Mitchell, and Robert Veitch, Jr., is Secretary. 





Horses Gnawing Feed-Troughs.--‘ Sub- 
scriber.”’ The habit of gnawing their mangers is one of 
which horses can hardly be cured. They may be pre- 
vented by making the troughs of hard wood, or covering 
them with sheet-iron or zinc. They do not gnaw wood 
to eat the fragments, but to relieve some disagreeable 
sensation in the teeth, possibly the insufficient wearing 
down of them in consequence of feeding upon soft food. 
When horses are fed upon corn in the ear they are 
much less addicted to this habit. 





Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen, and 
those engaged in kindred occupations have formed an 
‘* American Association,’”’ which will hold its fourth an- 
nual meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, this month (June) 18th 
to 20th. The Association is for the improvement of the 
trade in its various aspects, and its list of members in- 
cludes names that are a guarantee that its objects are 
praiseworthy. The programme as far as’ given shows 
that a number of the leading nurserymen will take part 
in the proceedings, and the subjects announced show 
that the discussions will not be entirely of a commercial 
character. The invitation is extended to ‘‘ all who feel 
any interest in the general welfare of the Trade.” J. J. 
Harrison, Painesville, O., is President, and D. Wilmot 
Scott, Galena, Ill., Secretary. 

‘6 The Diseases of Live Stock, and their most 
efficient Remedies,” is the title of a work by Lloyd V. 
Tellor, M.D., and published by the H. C. Watts Co., Phil- 
adelphia. While to thoroughly test the value of a work 
of this kind one should learn by experience how far it 
meets his wants as an aid in treating his own animals, a 
very fair opinion can be formed by a careful inspection 
of its contents. Weare favorably impressed by the an- 
thor’s preface, in which he tells us in a few lines that he 
makes no claim to being a veterinary surgeon, but is a 
country physician, who, having been frequently con- 
sulted about the diseases of domestic animals, turned 
his attention to veterinary medicine. Of course, with a 
regular medical education, he was abundantly prepared 
with the aid of the best works on the subject, to apply 
his medical knowledge in this direction. In the present 
work, he gives descriptions of the diseases of animals in 
popular language, and such directions for their treat- 
ment and for simple surgical operations as the owner may 
safely follow. We are not informed of the price of the 
work, but presame it is given in the advertising pages. 





Value of Light Brahmas,.—“G. H. W.,” 
Jacksonville, Ill. The Light Brahmas are valuable 
chiefly for their large size, early growth. good flavored 
and tender flesh while young and until two years old. 
Besides these, their habit of laying in winter is an impor- 
tant consideration. They are very domestic, are easily 
handled, hardy, and do not fly over a three-foot fence. 

Sale of a Percheron.—The Percheron (import- 
ed) stallion ‘‘ Louis Phillipe ’’ was recently sold by his 
owner, J. J. Parker, of West Chester, Pa., to the Hamp- 
ton Institute, Va. This horse received a prize at the 
New York State Fair at Elmira last fall. 

The New Work on Dogs.—‘ The Dogs of 
Great Britain, America, and Other Countries,” a con- 
solidation of two works by ‘‘Stonehenge,” announced 
last month, met not only with a cordial welcome from the 
press, but what is quite as gratifying, from the dog fan 
ciers and readers of such works. The rapid and unex- 
pectedly large sale of this book indicates that the interest 
in dogs is an intelligent one, and that those who love 





these animals have a desire to be informed as to their 
history, and to learn whatever relates'to their well-being. 





‘6 Archery » is the brief and modest title of a mod- 
est little hand-book prepared for the instruction and guid- 
ance of those who would learn the use of the bow, or 
form Archery Clubs, and know the regulations governing 
shooting. It describes the various implements used in 
archery, illustrated by numerous engravings, and gives 
other useful and interesting information. Published ‘by 
the Orange Judd Company, ~Price, by mail, 15 cents 





Fisk & Hatch—‘‘4 Per Cents.°°—We were 
startled, 14 years ago, at the announcement that our 
friends, Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, had madea round subscrip- 
tion for over $5,000,000, of a single issue of U. 8. 
Bonds. These figures seemed enormous then. On ques- 
tioning them about it, they said they knew the. people 
would want them ata premium, and the event proyed 
that they knew what they were about. We were, there- 
fore, less surprised the other day when the morning pa- 
pers announced that this same Firm had sent to Wash- 
ington a single subscription for $150,000,000 of 
the 4 per cent Bonds, for themselves and others, includ- 
ing $25,000,000 on their own account! It did strike us 
that this was rather rash. Where would they find pur- 
chasers to take off their hands $150,000,000 in 
Bonds paying only 4 per cent a yesr interest ? We did not 
see then so well as they, that hard as the times have 
been, our people have been growing richer all the time— 
because they have heen learning the important lesson of 
keeping expenses within income. The truth is, if 40 mil- 
lions of our people, by savings, by reducing debts, by 
adding to their implements, or stock, or the productive 
value of their farms, etc., are on the average only $25 
better off at the end of a year, it is equivalent to adding, 
and really does add, $1,000,000,000—one thousand million 
dollars—to the actual wealth of the country, and we 
have no doubt that this has been done in each of the 
past two years, if not longer. How far our friends, 
Fisk & Hatch, judged rightly as to the latent wealth of 
the country, and to the demand for even a 4 per cent 
Government Loan, is told in their business announce- 
ment on another page. It seems surprising that a 4 per 
cent bond should already command a premium; but the 
English Government 3 per cent bonds are selling nearly 
at par. Our 4 percents would pay as much annual in- 
terest if they cost 18 per cent premium. Should not 
the credit of this country equal that of Great Britain? 


Quinby’s New Bee-Kceeping.—This work, an- 
nounced some. months ago, is now ready. Mr. Quinby 
was collecting materials for this revision when his long 
and usefal career as our leading Apiarian was terminated 
by his sndden death. It is fortunate that his son-in-law, 
Mr. L, C, Root, was thoroughly prepared through a long 
business association and many years of joint experiment 
and investigation with him, to take up the work, and 
give not only Mr. Quinby’s later views, but the results of 
his own experience. Being the latest work on the Api- 
ary, it is also the fullest. In no industry have more im- 
portant improvements been made within the past few 
years than in bee-culture, and these are embodied in this 
new edition, While the work is adapted to the wants of 
the amateur bee-keeper, those who would take up bee- 
keeping for profit will find here the methods of one who 
has for years devoted himself to it as a business. Though 
Mr. Root modestly accepts the position of reviser, he is 
really joint author, the work being a)most entirely re- 
written, and the abundant and excellent illustrations are 
mainly new, and made expressly for this edition. Sent 
post-paid by the Orange Judd Company for $1.50. 





Planting Fodder-Corn,—“W. C.,” Spring 
Valley, N. J. Corn for the main crop or for fodder may 
be quickly planted with the Albany Corn Planter. This 
implement drops the seed 3 inches to 3 feet apart, as 
may be required, in the row, covers the seed and rolls it, 
and deposits fertilizer if desired. It is drawn by one 
horse, and plants 8 or 10 acres in a day. By attaching 
plows, etc., to it, it is changed to an effective cultivator. 

Remedy for Splenic Fever.—Dr. T. E. Wil- 
cox, N. Y., of the U. 8. Army, writes as follows in regard 
to splenic fever or apoplexy of cattle, generally known 
as Texas fever: ‘‘ Last season, while I was stationed at 
Camp Supply, Indian Territory, the disease broke out in 
the herd of Lee & Reynolds, army beef contractors, and 
was quickly arrested by feeding the sugar-beet to the 
cattle exposed, as well as to those not too far gone to 
eat. This would support Prof. Gamgee’s theory that 
the disease is caused by eating coarse, dry weeds.” The 
undoubted original cause of the disease is malnutrition, 
by which the blood is disordered and the digestive or- 
gans rendered incapable of exercising their fanctions. 
Laxative food, such as roots of any kind, are a healthfal 
change of diet, and tend to restore the tone of the sys- 
tem, which has been deranged by indigestible and innu- 
tritions food. Such laxative food will act as a preventive. 
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A Compound Microscope in Every 
Family.—The magnificent instrument described last 
month (pages 172 and 178) was contrived and prepared 
specially for the readers of the American Agriculturist, 
and we would be glad if every reader of this Journal, 
young and old, could enjoy the pleasure and benefit af- 
forded by such an instrument. It is certainly a marvel of 
cheapness ; no microscope of such power, efficiency, and 
good workmanship was ever before made or offered, in 
this country or in any other, for anything like so small a 
sum. This result has been obtained by the application 
of machinery to the construction of most of its separate 
parts, and by making them on a tenfold larger scale than 
was ever before attempted. The interest on the cost of 
one is only 50 to 70 cents a year—a trifling sum as com- 
pared with its value to the younger members of the fami- 
ly especially. A chance for them is given on page 282, to 
obtain one as a premium. We began this item, however, 
to call attention to what is said of it by several high 
authorities, as given on page 240, 





An Important Land Decision.—The Su 
preme Court of the United States has just given a very 
important decision affecting the right to and value of 
several millions of acres of landin Kansas, Nebraska, and 
the region beyond. The closing language of Section 3, 
Act of 1862; chartering the Pacific Railroads, after grant- 
ing lends, provided that all lands not ‘sold or disposed 
of” within three years after the completion of the roads, 
should be subject to pre-emption at $1.25 per acre. The 
application of a squatter to pre-empt came up last year 
through the various channels to the Secretary of the 
Interior, who held, construing this Section—that the 
lands were subject to pre-emption—the three years 
having expired—and that the land grant mortgage 
claimed by the Union Pacific Company to have 
been such, was not a disposal of the lands, though 
it was made before the three years expired. In 
the test case bronght by the Company it was held that 
the mortgage was a disposal, and the lands, therefore, 
were not subject to pre-emption. The Supreme Court de- 
cides that the land grant was a final disposition of the 
lands, and therefore, definitely settles the question, re- 
moving any doubts thrown upon validity of title by the 
Schurz decision, and leaves pre-emptionists in the atti- 
tude of squatters. These pre-emptionists began to occupy 
the lands after the Schurz decision was given last year. 
The decision applies also to the Kansas Pacific Railroad, 
whose lands, like those of the Union Pacific, have been 
kept in abeyance for nearly a year by the decision of the 
Secretary of the Interior. In brief, the railroads can give 
a full and perfect title to the lands sold by them. What- 
ever the decision might have been, it is fortunate that the 
Supreme Court has rendered it so quickly, inasmuch as 
the present condition of uncertainty is brought to an end. 

A Fine Collection of Orchids to be broken 
up. It is with sadness that we see a private library, 


which the owner has collected, book by book, through’ 


many years, offered for sale, and it is with something of 
the same feeling that we learn of the breaking up and dis- 
persion of a collection of choice plants, which must be, as 
in case of the library, of more value to the owner than it 
can possibly be toa stranger. Weregret to learn that the 
celebrated collection of Orchids, which Mr. Joseph How- 
land has been making these many years at ‘* Tioronda,”’ 
Fishkill-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., is to be scattered. Orchid 
growers can secure from this collection at private sale, 
such specimens as are rarely offered anywhere. 





Tobacco Wash for Sheep. —‘“M. H. C.,” 
Clarksville, Tenn. Tobacco dip for sheep is made by 
steeping one pound of coarse tobacco, or twice as much 
tobacco stems in 5 gallons of hot water. It may be ap- 
plied at a heat of 110 degrees. Buchan’s Carbolic Sheep 
Dip is less trouble to use and is more effective than to- 
bacco water. 

Waying Tools and Their Uses.—Not long 
ago “ Haying Tools’ comprised scythe, rake and pitch- 
fork. The introduction of the mower made it necessary 
that all subsequent steps in the care of the hay crop be 
greatly facilitated, and we now have, besides rapid rak- 
ing, the loading, unloading, and mowing away done by 
machinery, which introduces as great a saving of Jabor 
over the old work with pitchforks, as the mowing ma- 
chine did over the scythe. A barn must now be built 
with a view to the nse of the hay-fork and its carriers, or 
it is unsuited to the present style of farming. Weare Iced 
to these remarks by a Jarge and instructive poster issued 
by the U. 8S. Wind Engine and Pamp Co., Batavia, Til. 
This company, besides their widely known and exten- 
sively used wind machinery. are also engaged in the 
manufacture of the “ Noyes Haying Tools,” which con- 








sist of a grapple fork and carrier of the most approved 
styles. The poster referred to is of special interest, as it 
gives the details of the proper framing of a barn in which 
a hay carrier is to be used, and fall instructions for put- 
ting up such apparatus, with the cost of building, etc. 
This also gives full details for making a field stacking 
frame, and many other points that can not fail to be of 
interest to every farmer, whether he uses these special 
implements or not. This sheet is sent free to all appli- 
cants by the U. S. Wind Engine and Pump Co., which has 
already won an excellent reputation as makers of the farm 
appliances, from which the company takes its name. 





American Jute.--In an article last month (page 
185), on the East Indian Jute and its culture, we mentioned 
the “ American Jute,” which was the subject of specu- 
lation several years ago, and that this had been revived. 
It now seems that there is a very different plant from the 
one there described, that is attracting attention under the 
name “‘ American Jute.” The “ Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor and Improvement,” of the State of New Jersey, are 
encouraging experiments with this ofher ** American 
Jute,” so called. We have not space for an extended 
account of this plant; this we hope to give another 
month. We can only say that it appears to be deserving 
of attention, and we advise those of our New Jersey 
readers who would know more about it to write, thongh 
rather late, to Sam’! C. Brown, Esq., Secretary of the 
above named Bureau, at Trenton, for circulars, 





More Imposition Upon Farmers,.—Parties 
are selling in New England, @ ‘Champion’? Mower- 
Knife Grinder, thus conveying the impression that they 
are in some way connected with the makers of the well 
known ‘‘Champion Reaper and Mower,” and thereby 
gaining the confidence of the farmers. It should be gen- 
erally known that the makers of the ‘‘ Champion” have 
nothing to do with these pedlers, nor do they endorse 
their grinder in any manner. It is moveover stated that 
these grinder seJlers are up to the dodge of getting signa- 
tures to orders, which afterwards turn out to be signatures 
to notes. Farmers, look out! Do not let the assumption 
of a reputable name induce you to sign any paper what- 
ever for strangers—no matter what the pretence. 

Pigs with Weak Backs.—*‘M. 0. L.,”’ Shel- 
burne Falls, Mass. The weakness or paralysis in the 
loins of pigs, results from several causes. Hereditary 
constitutional disease; indigestion; nervous disorder; 
rheumatism; inflammation of the kidneys or parasitic 
worms in them; or, disease of the spinal cord; each one 
may produce it. It is usually relieved by applying a 
counter irritant to the skin, such as Mustard-paste or 
spirits of Turpentine well rubbed in over the loins. The 
food should be of the most easily digested and nourish- 
ing kind, and a mild purgative, such as two ounces of 
Linseed-oil or Castor-oil is frequently useful. 





Erysipelas in a Colt.—‘‘C. M. C.,” Bradford 
Co., Pa. The eymptoms of erysipelas in the head of a 
horse are swelling of the glands and throat at first, then 
the whole head swe!ls and the tongue is forced out of the 
mouth; saliva is discharged from the glands; the 
breathing is difficult from the swelling of the throat, and 


_ the distress causes sweating and trembling of the body. 


The disease is accompanied by fever arising from a dis- 
eased condition of the blood caused by continued disor- 
dred indigestion, imperfect ventilation, filthy water, im- 
pure food, or failure of the excretory organs. It is rarely 
cured by any treatment. 

Buchan’s Sheep Dip.—‘ W. B. W.” This may 
be regarded as a standard article, as it has been before the 
public for many years, and fully sustains its early reputa- 
tion as an efficient and perfectly safe preparation for the 
treatment of sca@ and other parasitic troubles of sheep. 
It will be seen, by reference to our advertising columns, 
that the present agents are Messrs.Kidder & Laird of N.Y. 





Common-Sense Chairs, — Common-sense, is 
said to be a very uncommon commodity, but Mr. Sinclair, 
whose advertisement appears regularly in our columns, 
has applied it to chair-making. He calls his wares ‘* Com- 
mon-Sense Chairs,”’ and one has only to use them, as we 
have done for years, in-doors and on the veranda, to be 
convinced that the name is most appropriate. The old 
style of chair, such as were mide when farmers had to 
build their own, of hickory and other splits, is here im- 
proved and modernized. The chairs are good enough to 
use in the parlor, and not too good to take out-of-doors, 
and they are far more ‘‘restful”’ and common-sensical 
than any of the so-called “‘ rustic ’’ seats that are often 
used (never by the same person twice), on verandas and 
piazzas. A very comfortable and nsefal chair will be found 
in any of the many patterns of the ‘‘ Common-Sense.” 





Gardner's Grappling Pitching Appar- 
atus.—Grappling forks are now meeting with general 








i 
favor, and the apparatus made by E. V. R. Gardner & 
Co., appears to be among the best. It was the hottest of 
the hot days of last July, when we went to see it work, 
and when it took up a “mouthful,”’ we were in donbt 
which was the part to be taken and which to be left on 
the load, so big a grip had it. Its carrying arrangement 
and the ease of tripping seemed to be perfect. The jud 
ment of a looker-on in a close barn on a sweltering Jul 
day would be worth little, but the opinion of the ent 
who used it was worth much. He was as enthusiastic 
over it as a boy could he with a new toy, and his only re- 
gret seemed to be that that there was no more hay to get 
in on that day, that he could enjoy the ease and rapidity 
with which the fork took up the hay, put it just where it. 
was wanted, and dropped it with a slight jerk of the trip. 
ping rope. The circular sent out by the makers, gives in. 
structions for making a stacking frame, by which the 
rapid unloading of the fork can be made useful in Placing 
the hay in stacks or ricks. 





Sundry Humbugs,. 


Large frauds probably do 
less harm to the community, 
in the aggregate, than smal} 
ones. The number of those 
who have dollars to invest ig 
vastly smaller than those 
who have dimes, and, as a 
general thing, the larger the 
sum the more the cantion ex- 
ercised in investing it. When 
one is defrauded out of sever- 
al dollars the case becomes 
known, while we seldom 
hear of the small losses, In 
a large city like New York, 
the small retail trade through 
which the poorer classes are 
supplied, .is honey-combed 
with fraud. . A study of the 
tricks in measuring and 
weighing—the frauds played 

™ in the ‘small measure,” by 
which many commodities are sold, and by the spring bal- 
ance, a contrivance for cheating that should be prohibited 
by law—would show an astonishing amount of rascality; 
they present a topic which we may discuss at another 
time. These minor frauds are like diseases, some so 
general that they may be regarded as epidemic, while 
others only appearing now and then, may be called spo- 
radic. The small frauds are not practised upon the poorer 
classes alone, but are perpetrated openly upon Broadway 
and other thoroughfares. We described last year the 
humbug with the 

‘“ ALLIGATOR PLANT” FROM FLORIDA, 


which was very successful that spring and the onc before, 
but we have not seen it offered this scason, probably 
through fear of the police, who last year had orders to 
suppress the traffic, after we informed the Mayor of the 
city of the fraud.. The small branches and young twigs 
of the common Sweet-gum tree or Bilsted (Zéguédambar) 
are curiously winged with broad corky protuberances. 
The tree is quite common in the vicinity of New York, 
but as the majority of people go about the world without 
seeing what it contains, it was an easy matter for the 
etreet-venders to pass off these twigs, from the neighbor- 
ing swamps, as Alligator Plants from Florida, which 
“needed only to be kept in water for a few weeks when 
they would produce most beautiful flowers.” Hundredsif 
not thousands of truncheons of this tree, a foot or two 
long, were sold last spring at 25c. each. Of course no 
flowers ever came....This spring men appeared on the 
streets with baskets containing what a placard said were 
‘* MEXICAN CINNAMON BEANS, 
to perfume drawers; warranted to retain their flavor.” 
The ‘*beans”* were of the size and shape of a Jarge Lima 
bean, reddish brown, and with a decided odor of the 
Tonqua-bean or Snuff-bean. These Mexicans sold readi- 
ly, being scent beans, at a centapiece. Knowing that the 
odor did not belong to a bean of that shape and appeat- 
ance, but that it must have been imparted to it artificial- 
ly, we procured some of them for examination, As they 
had been most likely wetted with a tincture of Tonqua- 
bean, we dropped two or three beans into a small bottle 
of diluted alcohol to remove the tincture, and put them 
aside to soak. In a day or two after we luvoked to see 
how they were getting on, but 








THE BEANS WERE NOT THERE ! 

There was the bottle, the diluted alcohol, a brownish 
sediment at the bottom, but no beans! This led te 
breaking open one of those that had not been put to soak. 
It was a bean of suzar paste, with a covering of chocolate! 
No bean at all. This incident shows how a preconceived 
notion will lead one astray. There isa red bean about 
the size and shape of this brought from Florida, and wé 
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ssnpposed that some one having a lot of these on hand 
hhad artificially perfumed them to make them sell. This 
notion prevented our seeing that the bean.was not ° real 
one, even though the imitation was most “life-like.” We 
suppose that the chaps got hold of a lot of damaged con- 
fectionery and perfumed it. At all events, the “sell 
was most complete....Those who have taken an interest 
jn him will be glad to know that 
JONES HAS (POSSIBLY) FOUND HIS COUSIN. 
Newer readers may not know about Jones and his 
« gearch for his cousin—as it was last year that we pub- 
jished the pathetic story. In brief, thousands of people 
ahave received letters from Jones, informing them that he 
thad a cousin of the same name as theirs, not heard of 
-since the war was over. If the recipient of the letter is 
pis cousin, he can help Jones—and just as well if he isn’t. 
Jones is agent for a lottery, wants cousin to act as agent 
for sale of tickets; sencs cousin a ticket “‘ good in any 
one of the drawings.” If cousin will act as agent, “I,” 

gays Jones, ‘‘ will manage it so that you will draw a 

prize.”—Consin is to show prize and act as stool pigeon 
to induce people to buy tickete, which we may feel very 
gure Jones will not “so arrange it” that ¢hey shall draw 
prizes. Jones has kept this up persistently for months, 
and we doubt not has found persons dishonest enongh to 
help him in his schemes. Sometimes Jones writes to 
the wrong customer. One of his letters went to a well 
known citizen of Oneida Co., N. Y., who 

WROTE JONES AS FOLLOWS. 

“Yours at hand. I enclose a likeness as near as Iam 
able to sketch it. 
‘When I was a young 
man, me and my 
cousin (by same 
name as yours) look- 
ed like twins. I 
wonder if we con- 
tinne to look alike? 
Please accept my 
likeness in exchange 
for yours. I have a 
rother practising 
dentistry who some 
years ago peeled the 
skin from off my 
wisdom teeth. It 
was a great success, 

Your Probable 
Consin, M. J. N.” 





We reproduce the Dia he look like this ® 


likeness which 
Jones’ correspondent 
sent him....Humbugs have a wonderful vitality, and 
when we think they are thoroughly dead, will often turn up 
quite bright and lively. If there is one of the lot that we 
‘supposed to be more thoroughly dead than another, it is 


THE WINE PLANT HUMBUG. 


This flourished about 20 years ago, and its history isa 
#ad one, as its victims were mostly farmers of moderate 
means, to whom it brought, if not absolute ruin, disaster 
from which they were long in recovering. Though the 
American Agriculturist opposed it steadily from the start, 
many did not see our warnings. The “‘ California Wine 
Plant,” as it was generally called, it was shown upon paper, 
would at once enrich any farmer who would invest in it. 
So many plants to the acre would yield so many gallons 
of juice; this, with so much sugar, would make so many 
gallons of wine, which at $3 (the price then named) per 
gallon would, you see, amount to the handsome sum of— 
we have forgotten how much, butasmall fortune peracre. 
The plant, it was said, while it looked like rhubarb, was 
quite different, would make a wine which could not be 
‘distinguished from Sherry, and all that. Farmers in vari- 
‘ous parts of the country invested. Such was the infatua- 
tion that some mortgaged their farms to get money to buy 
‘Wine Plants. The chaps engaged in selling it, bought 
‘rhubard from the nearest nursery or elsewhere, made it 
into small cuttings of Wine Plant, and sold it at an enor- 
mous profit. The rhubarb grew, the wine was made, and 
—that was the end. It is sad now to remember the same 
ples that came to us—small bottles and big bottles of the 
stuff, begging us to scll it for the sender, and the pathetic 
stories that came with the samples. There was no sale 
for the so-called ‘* Wine,”’ a rammy,vinegarish wash that 
no one would drink and no one would buy, and nothing 
‘but loss Game of it. Now we hear of 

THE WINE PLANT IN VIRGINIA, 

and that some large sales have been made. We beg our 
friends there not only to let it alone themselves, but to 
prevent others from loss by informing them of the utter 
worthlessness of the stuff. Squelsh this miserable fraud 
right now...... Let those who visit New York—and we 
have no doubt the caution will apply to other cities— 
deware of 


JONES’ COUSINS PORTRAIT. 


MOCK FURNITURE AUCTIONS. 
A stranger secing a flag flying ata stylish-looking house 
fn one of the up-town streets of residences, and learning 





that “the effects of a family breaking up housekeep- 
ing, in consequence of their departure for Europe,” are 
on sale may be tempted to enter. Perhaps he has come 
to the city.in part to buy furniture, etc., and may think 
that here is a chance for a bargain—so there is, and a 
very bad bargain. There are parties who carry on this 
business regularly. They have the poorest furniture 
made for the purpose, in the showiest and cheapest 
manner, flashy paintings with the names of reputable 
artiets attached, and everything elee on the same scale. 
There is a regular set of stool pigeons, men and women, 
to do the bidding, who may be seen at these sales, the 
same persons week after week. The only safety for a 
stranger is to keep out, for these are among the worst 
swindling shops in the city, and are as much deserving 
the attention of the authorities as were the old Bogus 
Watch and Jewelry Auctions. 


ANOTHER TRICK UPON FARMERS 


has lately been played in Pennsylvania. The poultry 
speculator goes from house to house to buy fowls. He 
does business very systematically, and when he pays any 
one money he takesa receipt. Having made a purchase, 
he takes out his receipt book and proceeds to write the 
receipt. He writes rapidly and vigorously, as becomes a 
man of business, but just as he gets to where the signa- 
ture is to be added—away goes the point of the pencil— 
“never mind; here is one of those fountain pens,” 
which he takes from his pocket—“ Nothing like having 
two strings to your bow, you know—capital invention, 
these pens that carry their own ink.”—He hands the pen 
to the farmer, who signs the receipt. A receipt in pen- 
cil with the signature in ink, is easily converted into a 
promissory note. for $150—or $200-—as the farmer finds 
out when he gets a notice from the bank in the next 
town, that his note of a given date, discounted by the 
bank, will be due on such a day. Our repeated warning: 


“FARMERS, BE CAREFUL WHAT YOU SIGN,” 
will have to be modified to read ‘“‘ Farmers, be careful 
what and how you sign ’’—or, perhaps, better yet—“ Be 
careful not to sign anything ’—for strangers. 
MEDICAL MATTERS, 


while they present but little of novelty, show that frauds 
in this line are still practised. A correspondent in Wash- 
ington Co., Ind., writes us, and we give the substance of 
his letter as an example of many others that come to us. 
He says in effect: ‘A neighbor of mine has something 
on the back of his hand, which he thinks is a cancer. A 
Dr. Starkey, of Philadelphia, who was here, says he is a 
cancer doctor, and proposed to cure it for $10. My friend 
paid him $2.50, he left him one little bottle of medicine, 
and promised to send more medicine next week. Noth- 
ing has been heard from him since. Do you know if 
thére is such a man as Dr. Starkey in Philadelphia ? 

IF YOU KNOW HIM TO BE A HUMBUG 
will you please say so in your paper.”"—We do not know 
if there is such a man in Philadelphia. Wedoknow that 
any man. claiming to be a “Cancer Doctor” has no 
proper right to the title of M. D., and can have no proper 
standing among regularly educated physicians. We also 
know that a man who will agree to cure a cancer, or any- 
thing else for $10—or any other sum, is a man we should 
most carefully avoid. We should not expect to hear 
again from one who asked $10—and took $2.50. The 
chap wanted money, took what he could get, and left. 
Whenever one offers to perform a cure for a given sum; 
you may be sure that he is a quack and not to be trust- 
ed....And now 

THE FREE RECIPE DODGE 

is being played by one Sherar of Rochester—after the 
manner of the old ‘Sands of Life ’’ chap, and Inmann, 
and the rest; he advertises: “‘ An old physician, retired 
from practice, having had placed in his hands by an East 
India Missionary, the formula, has felt it his duty 
to make it known,” and all the rest of it. ‘* Actuat- 
ed by his motive, and a desire to relieve human suffer- 
ing, I will send free of charge to all who desire it, this 
recipe.’—It is the old, old story.—The recipe con- 
tains, among well-known drugs, others that are not 
known in the drug trade—names-unknown to botanical, 
medical, or any other science. Of course the recipe 
would do no good unless the stuffs were of the right sort; 
druggists did not have the right kind, Shearer has 
made arrangements for their importation, he has the real 
stuff, which he will send for the cash. and this is the cat 
in this meal. It is a very old dodge, but it seems to 
work, and will be a money-making scheme so long as 
there are people foolish enough to believe these “ Retired 
Physician” and ‘ East Indian Missionary” yarns. 





Yellows in Peaches, — Peachi-growers every- 
where, whose trees are affected by the curl or by yellows, 
will confer a favor by sending us specimens of the affect- 
ed portions, with such notes upon the occurrence of the 
disease as may be of interest. Specimens in a well-se- 
cured parcel, tied so that it may be opened—using no 


paste or gum—-will come as third-class matter. The par- 
; ‘a 





cel should be directed to “ The Editors,” and contain-ne 
writing. Remarks and notes may come by letter, 

Pleurisy in a Cow.—“G. C.,” Seekonk, Mass, 
The symptoms of pleuro-pneumonia are a state of fever, 
hot muzzle, dry skin, deep breathing, redness of the eyes, 
deep cough, costiveness, a discharge from the nose, the 
legs are turned out and the nose is held low and extended, 
By placing the ear to the side of the chest, a sort of 
crackling sound, like crumpling a newspaper is heard 
during breathing, in place of the usual natural marmur- 
ing sound of the lungs. There are parts of the space 
where no sound is heard, and when these are tapped by 
the gathered fingers, it is found dull and hard, In 
pleurisy there is no deep cough, but a short hacking and 
a peculiar short sharp quick inspiration, with a slow sigh- 
ing expiration ; the ear held to. the chest detects a soft 
rubbing sound; there is no nasal discharge. As the 
symptoms in your case are the latter, the cow is suffering 
from pleurisy and not plenro-pneumonia. 





Soldiers? Claims,—“ J. K.,” Walla Walla, W. T. 
Soldiers’ claims and U. 8. land warrants can be purchased’ 
at abont $1 per acre, from dealers in many of the large 
cities. These warrants were originally issued as bounty 
to soldiers of the Mexican and other of the earlier wars. 
For their services in the last war, soldiers are entitled 
to 160 acres of land, by personal residence only, and no 
warrants are issued; nor is the privilege transferable, 





Steaming Apparatus,.—'‘J. L. E.” Fulton, Mo, 
An effective steam chest for fodder, is illustrated: here- 
with. It consists of a box made of plank, with joints 
made steam tight with white lead, and drawn up with 
screw bolts. A row of bars is fitted 6 inches above the 
bottom, to hold the fodder up so as to admit the steam 
under it. A door is made at the top, through which the 
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fodder is thrown in from an rpper floor, and it is taken 
out after having been steamed, through a door below. 
Steam is admitted at the bottom, by means of a pipe 
shown in theengraving. The feed is thoroughly wetted 
before it is steamed. A box 6 feet high and 5 feet square 
inside, will hold 100 heaped bushela, or feed for 50 head 
per day. 

Cornell University. — Invitations to attend 
courses of lectures by Prof. Goldwin Smith and by Prof. 
Hermann von Holst, are acknowledged with thanks, and 
we take the occasion to commend the exquisite neatness 
of invitations and the cards of admission. 

Making Fertilizers from Bones.—‘J. Q. 
G.,” Salisbury, Mass. When bones are treated with 
wood-ashes, the potash in these acts upon the gelatine , 
this weakens the texture, and allows the bones to be eas- 
ily broken up. But in this process the bone phosphate 
is not changed ; it remains in the same insoluble condi- 
tion as before, Phosphoric acid can only be liberated in 
the soluble form by acting upon the bones with sulphuric 
acid or oil of vitriol. There are some processes which 
an individual,can learn to perform upon a small scale, if 
he will study up the subject. Thus he can learn to tan 
hides and to bleach cloth; he could fit up a small mill, 
and convert his wheat into flour, and do many other 
things of the kind, but they will not pay. It is much 
cheaper for the individual to devote himself to the things 
that he can do well, and pay others for doing those which 
can only be properly and profitably done on a large 
scale. The fertilizer makers have large establishments, 
with powerful mechinery and all needed appliances. 
The ordinary farmer can no more compete with these in 
making fertilizers than he can with a flouring mill in 
grinding his wheat. While we encourage the production 
of everything upon the farm that can be profitably made 
there, and spend much time in showin2 how to save & 
dollar when it can be really saved, we have of late years 
been convinced that it is better and safer for farmers in 
general to not attempt to make superphosphates. The 
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few who have the requisite tact’and knowledge for this 
kind of work are a smal! minority, and these, if they wish 
to undertake it, will need no help fromus. To farm- 
ers in general, unused to handling powerful chemicals, 
the process presents difficulties, and may be the source 
of dangerous accidents, and they, as a whole, had better 
not attempt to make bones into superphosphate. 





Pure Bred Stock.—‘“T. C. R.,’’ Allegheny Co., 
Pa. The only certain way of ascertaining the purity of 
the breed of any animal is its record in a trustworthy 
herd book. Such a record establishes purity of blood so 
far as the utmost care in securing proof can be used. By 
tracing the pedigree of an animal through the different 
owners of its ancestry, and by identifying these through 
the several transfers, fraud is made almost impossible, 
and the character of the ancestry and the probable value 
of the animal are ascertained. The chief value of herd 
books consists in this. 





Safety from Fire from a Steam Engine. 
—‘H. E. C.,”’ Oxford, N. H. There is no doubt that 
steam can be used on many farms with economy, but the 
dread of fire prevents it. A safe arrangement can be 
made without trouble. It is not necessary to have the 
boiler in the barn, although it may be placed there with- 
out danger. A boiler-house may be placed 100 feet from 
the barn, and the steam carried in pipes protected with 
asbestos-covering to prevent condensation. Or a chim- 
ney may be built through the roof, and the pipe carried 
into it, and there will be no more danger than in a wood- 
en dwelling-honse with a shingle roof. The safer way is 
to havea detached boiler-house not less than 100 feet 
distant from the barn. 

Harrowing Young Oats.—‘D. W. L.,” West- 
wood, Va. Upon smooth land the Thomas Harrow would 
be beneficia) to young oats, but if the land is rough, and 
it is full of corn-stubble, the experiment would be 
risky from the danger of tearing out much of the crop. 

To Remove Warts.—‘H. S.,” Hancock Co., 
Miss. Warts may be safely removed, or at least prevented 
from further growth, by the judicious use of caustics. 
The application, to be effective, should be of such a 
strength, as to corrode the surface only, and not eat into 
the body of the wart; it should be repeated as soon as the 
new surface has become freed from the decomposed por- 
tion, A solution of 10 grains of Nitrate of Silver, in one 
ounce of water would be sufficiently strong, or in place 
of this, Nitric Acid, dilated with four times its bulk of 
water, may be used to touch the surface of the warts. 





Canadian Horses.—‘‘C. W.,” Lea, Minn. The 
horses known as Canadian, are descended from French 
stock, probably from the Percherons. To raise horses of 
good size, 1,400 Ibs. or thereabout, a pure Percheron (not 
Norman) sire should be used. The Canadians are small- 
er than this, and would not be suitable for raising 1,400 
Ib. horses. The Clevelund Bays described in the Amer- 
ican Agricullurist, or the Clydesdale would make good 
sires for the purpose referred to. 





Cultivating Oats and Barley.—'‘P. L. J.” 
Oats and barley, as well as other small grains, are bene- 
fitted by and need cultivation, though perhaps not al- 
ways so much as wheat, as the latter tillers more, and has 
more roots. If a wheat-hoe is not available for the work, 
it will be well to give the oat and barley fields a light 
harrowing after the young plants are 4 to 6 inches high. 
This will serve as an initial experiment in cultivation. 

Shingle Machines.—‘J. A. P.,’’ Coahoma Co., 
Miss. There are machines made for splitting shingles 
from steaz1ed blocks, or for sawing them from dry blocks. 
They may be cheaply made in the manner described and 
illustrated in the American Agriculturist for Nov. 1871, 
which refers to steamed and split shingles. To make 
shaved shingles, the blocks, sawed as there described, are 
split by means of an instrument called a ‘‘ frow,” and 
are shaved ina ‘‘ horse,” shown at p. 223 of this number. 





The White Grub.—Strange as it may seem, it is 
not generally known that the White grub—the large, fat, 
unpleasant looking caterpillar—is the larval state of the 
common May-bug or June-bug. The white grub is one 
of our most serious insect pests, for the reason that its 
work is done underground, and we have no knowledge 
of the approach of the enemy; we only know that it has 
been there when its work is done. Acres of lawn and 
meadow grass, rows of strawberry plants, and even rows 
of nursery fruit trees, and multitudes of other plants, 
including corn. are annually destroyed by it. In view 
of the destructiveness of the larva, every perfect insect 
should be killed. It is the. brown beetle that comes 
into the house inthe evening and makes such a noise 
by bouncing against the ceiling and elsewhere. Catch 
and kill. While there are more or less each year, the 
Deetles are especially abundant once in three years, the 








particular year varying with the locality. When they 
are found clustering in the trees, a special effort should 
be made to destroy them. The beetles themselves eat 
the foliage of trees, and are sometimes destructive. 
They visit both forest and fruit trees, and in great num- 
bers in the year of their abundance. In early morning 
they do not attempt to fly, and may be shaken from the 
trees and caught upon cloths spread to receive them. 
When we consider that with every female we destroy a 
host of possible grubs, it will be seen that this is the 
most effective method of dealing with this pest. 





Ashes—Plaster.—“J.M.T.,” Tilden Co., Ind. If 
those subscribers who have the back numbers of this 
journal would examine them before writing to us for in- 
formation, they would often save themselves much trou- 
ble, as they would frequently find their questions al- 
ready answered either in the ‘‘ Basket’ or some general 
article. The subject of ‘‘ashes*’ has been treated several 
times during the past year, but we are of. course always 
ready and glad to answer any new questions....Un- 
leached wood-ashes are a good fertilizer on most sandy 
loams, and are profitable in any quantity, from 20 to 50 
bushels per acre. For wheat and other smal] grains, sow 
ashes broadcast, and harrow them in, before sowing the 
seed. They may be applied to fall-sown wheat in spring, 
to the extent of 25 bushels per acre, put on in the middle 
of the day, when the ground and plants are dry....Plas- 
ter can have but little effect in impoverishing the soil, 
though it may toa slight degree when used alone, as it 
furnishes but little plant-food, while it helps the plants 
get other food from the soil. Plaster is more profitable 
for a corn-crop on sod-land, where the soil is light, than 
on stubble, for the reason that its action is greater in con- 
nection with decaying organic matter than in a compara- 
tively bare soil. See other items for replies to questions, 

An Improved Nest.—‘'J. R. H.,” Attleboro, N. 
Y., sends the accompanyiug sketch of a nest-box so ar- 
ranged with a roller at the front that the fowls cannot 
roost upon it, nor stand on it to fight other hens from the 
next. The end partitious are raised 2 inches at the front 








above the others, and a roller or 8-sided rod 2 inches 
thick, is fastened with a wood screw at each end so that 
it will turn easily and a hen cannot roost on it. There is 
an opening at the bottom in the front to air the nests, 





The Metric System.—We received a few days 
ago, a postal card froma friend in Boston, along the up- 
per edge of the message side of which, was printed, 13 
Centimeters=one Decimeter and three Centimeters over to 
fill the space. Underneath this was printed, ‘‘ To make 
the Centimeters familiar, the Metric Bureau 32 Hawley 
St., Boston, prints this without charge.” We do not 
know what kind of a “ Boston Notion *’ the Metric Bureau 
may be, but it takes measures in a matter of fact way to 
popularize the Metric System. 





Egg-Eating Hens.—“ W. A. B.,” Cook Co., Ill. 
A nest with a false bottom may be used to circumvent 
egg-eating fowls. The nest is made with a false bottom, 
sloping from each side to the center, and one-half of it is 
raised sufficiently above the other to permit the eggs to 
roll down on to a lower bottom, which is covered with 
softhay. When hens are inveterate egg-eaters, it is bet- 
ter to kill them than to bother with them. 





Whitewash the Outbuildings.—Now that 
the hot weather has come, it will be necessary to clean 
up the buildings to prevent the increase of vermin. A 
good coat of whitewash well dashed on and into every 
corner will be very beneficial, and will not only kill lice 
and fleas and their eggs, but will purify and sweeten the 
places. A convenient way to apply the wash is to make 
a barrelfal and spread it with a Whitman fountain pump, 
dashing it into every corner and crevice, In this way 
there need be no danger of soiling the clothing or the 
hands, especially if a pair of mittens be worn. 





Hungarian Grass for Cows.—‘C. H. D.,” 
Smithtown, Iowa. Hungarian grass is a useful green 
fodder crop, but it makes coarse hay, and is inferior to 
oat-hay or corn-fodder. Sugar-beets, which may also be 
planted this month (June) will also make a winter feed 
superior to Hunzarian grass. This grass grows on any 
good land, and matures for cutting in eight weeks. 





Peas and Corn for Fodder.—In place of oats 
and peas grown together for green fodder, we have of 
Jate grown corn and peas ; dropping one rew of corn and 
then a row of peas close to it; the double rows are made 
8 feet apart, and are cultivated in the usual manner. If 





the early small corn is grown, the two crops may beso 
late in this month, or early in July, aud the rows ma te 
made 30 inches apart. It may be used green or cum 
winter feeding. The peas fasten themselves to the stalk 
and a very dense growth is made, ‘: 
Artificial Food for Calves, —“T, Rr Cc.” 
Mineral Co., W. Va. When milk cannot be found foe: 
calves, a substitutecan be made by pouring boiling water: 
upon some hay, and mixing with a sufficient quantity of 
this hay tea a quart or more of gruel made as follows: 
Take a quart of flonr, tie it in a cloth and boil it three Or 
four hours ; when it is cold, grate a tablespoonfal ang 
boil it in one quart of water, with a tablespoonfual of lin- 
seed meal and a little salt. This gruel may he diluted 
somewhat if too thick. Ifthe calf suffers from diarrhea 
substitute cotton-seed meal for the linseed, and add a teas 
spoonful of prepared chalk to each mess of gruel, When 
there is an irregular supply of milk, too much at one time- 
and none at another, the surplus may be boiled and set 
away in tightly corked bottles for use in time of scarcity 
and then helped out with the above mixture, x 
Salt for Sheep.—When sheep are turned on to the : 
grass, adaily allowance of salt should be given. A tea- 
spoonful for each sheep is sufficient. The safest way to. 
give the salt is to provide a lump of rock salt in a con.. 
venient sheltered place and leave it so that the sheep can, 
go to it when they wish. Salt prevents indigestion,. 
and greatly discourages parasites in the intestines, 


Seeding a Reclaimed Marsh.—“D. H. M.” 
St. Louis, Mo. The surface of a marsh that cannot well 
be plowed, may be cut up and pulverized by the dise- 
harrow. This can be weighted so as to make a sufficient 
impression upon the tough surface to make a good coy- 
ering for the seed. Timothy and Red-top are the best: 
grasses to seed down with. Ten lbs. of Timothy, and 14. 
lbs. of Red-top seed will be sufficient for one acre. ; 

Second Crop Clover for Feed.—‘J. H. D.,* 
Adams Co., Ohio. When’a second crop of clover can be 
cut while it is soft and succulent, and before the stems 
have become woody, and if it is cured in the cock and 
not in the full sun, it will yield very acceptable and good 
fodder. Otherwise it is not only poor feed, but is un- 
healthful. In this case it would pay better to leave it to 
die down on the ground as a protection for the next year’s 
crop, and as a fertilizing material. When the season is 
dry, second growth clover is apt to be hard and indiges- 
tible, and unfit for fodder. It may, however, be cut for 
litter with advantage. 

How a Young Horse Can be Spoiled.— 
“FF. H. R.,” Macoupin Co., Ill. When a young horse 
acts badly in harness, it is because he has not been prop- 
erly taught his business. To whip and iil-use him is to 
spoil him. A horse is naturally willing and docile, if 
well used, and much may be done by kindness, patience, 
and judgment in removing the ill effects of wrong treat- 
ment. A colt shonid be trained when young, and gradu- 
ally tanght its duties ; the greatest care should be taken. 
to avoid frightening or irritating the animal, and much 
patience should be exercised. If the animal refuses todo 
what is required, punishment will make matters worse ; 
something shonld be done to distract its attention, 
when it will generally become docile, 





Crops for Plowing Under.—“ J.N. H.,” Lan- 
caster, Pa. The most available crop for plowing under ie 
red clover, but a heavy growth cannot be produced on 
poor land without a liberal application of artificial fer- 
tilizer. Winter rye may be used for this purpose, but it. 
is not worth nearly so muchas clover. Buckwheat ranks: 
next to clover, and can be grown more quickly, it may 
be sown in May. and after turning under, a second crop- 
may be sownin July to be plowed in in September. Per- 
haps the best plan would be to sow buckwheat and plow” 
under two crops, following with rye, and plowing that. 
down in May or June, the second year, and then seed to 
Orchard grass and clover, if graesis wanted. In this way 
a crop of hay may be taken the same year that it is sown.. 

Seeding Swamp Meadows.—" W. H.,” Wythe 
Co., W. Va. Timothy and Red Top or Orchard Grass, are- 
suitable kinds of grass for moist meadows. If too rough 
to plow, the surface may be cut up and loosened with the 
sharp disc harrow, which leaves the ground ir better con~ 
dition than by plowing and ordinary harrowing. 


Tumors in Cow’s Teats,—“H. G.,” Crathie,. 
Ont. The tumors or nodules which form in the cow's 
milk ducts are difficult to remove; the duct, however, 
may be opened by means of an instrument made by in- 
serting a small blade of a penknife in a slit in the side 
of a thin piece of whalebone rounded at the end and 
polished; the instrument is inserted in the duct, and the 
edge of the blade which projects a sixteenth of an inch 
cuts the tumor and opens the passage. A small wooden 
plug is put in the duct to prevent closing until it heals. 
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Raising Calves without Milk.—" J. A. s.,” 
Dracut, Mass., gives the following hints as to raising 
calves without milk. I find oil meal preferable to either 
meal, find feed, or shorts, first boiling the oil meal in wa- 
ter before mixing with the skim milk, and taking especial 
care that the “ porridge” be of the temperature of new 
milk, and commencing at first with a tablespoonful of the 
oil meal. Giving porridge of any kind to adiyes, warteer 
than new milk, will be almost sure to “ scour them. 





Soiling Cows.—'J. B. W.,’? Westminster, Mass. 
Directions for growing fodder crops are given at the 
proper season in Hints for Work. Those hints should be 
read carefully every month, as they are intended to give 
information on most farm operations that will meet all 
except very unusual cases, * Quincy on Soiling’’ is the 
only book on this subject. This system of feeding will 
pay best where manure and fodder are the dearest. 

Grass without Plowing.—‘“S8. W.,” Seneca 
Co., Ohio. Meadows may be improved by harrowing and 
sowing fresh seed, and using some fertilizer or fine ma- 
pure. It is not always necessary to tarn under a sod to 
re-seed with grass. In the majority of instances it may 
be done better in the way indicated; but it should not be 
left until the grass is totally destroyed in large patches 
and the ground ocenpied with weeds, It may be done 
at any time before July, and if 200 lbs. of artificial fertil- 
jzer, 20 or 30 bushels of wood ashes, or a few loads of 
fine manure, be harrowed in with the seed, the catch will 
be made successful even in unfavorable weather. » 





Cats in the Poultry House,.—‘“J. 8. W.,” 
Suspension Bridge, N. Y. It is difficult to keep cats out 
of places where fowls can enter. There may be a method 
of excluding them known to some of our readers which 
we should be glad to hearof. A cat that will.suck eggs 


should be executed. 


To Utilize Bones without a Mill,—‘“J.N. 
H.,” Palatine, W. Va. Where there is no mill to grind 
them, bones can only be made useful as a fertilizer by 
burning; the burned bone contains all the valuable por- 
tions except the nitrogen, and as that can not be saved, 
the loss must be borne as unavoidable. In many places 
it might pay a miller to have a bone mill, 





Mustard as a Crop.—‘ J. W.,” Eau-Claire, Wis. 
There is very little demand for mustard seed for grind- 
ing, and as a fodder crop it has some disadvantages 
which make it undesirable when there are so many other 
kinds that are unobjectionable. Mustard may be sown 
early in the spring and may be pastured. or cut green, 
when about ready to blossom. If left longer, some 
seeds will mature to stock the ground and make it weedy. 





Materials for Compost,.—‘tE. V. X.,”’ Trappe, 
Md. Marsh sod, lime, and wood’s earth, either by them- 
selves, or mixed with barn-yard manure, will make an 
excellent compost; saw-dust added would make it too 
dry. The best use of the saw-dust would be to make 
litter or an absorbent of liquid manure of it. It might 
then be used in the compost to better advantage. 

The Lilly Butter Worker was exhibited at the 
Internationai Dairy Fair in December last, and attracted 
‘much attention. In the hurry of arranging the details 
of this exhibition, no premiums were awarded to Butter 
Workers, an omission to be regretted, and one which 
will no doubt be remedied another year. The makers 
of the “ Lilly ’’ at the time, complained of the neglect, as 
they claimed that their machine did the best work of any 
on exhibition. At the time, we prepared an item to this 
effect, but it was crowded out by press of other matter. 
It is but just to say that the ‘‘ Lilly Butter Worker” has 
sustained the reputation for-which we gave it credit, in 
Jan. 1878, being simple, easily worked, readily cleaned, 
and doing good work with a motion closely approaching 
that of the hand ladle. The Lilly Butter Worker is now 
made by C. H. R. Triebels, Philadelphia. 

‘Plymouth Rocks.»9—Thongh a recent breed 
of fowls, the Plymouth Rocks have already attained suffi- 
cient importance to have a work devoted to their history, 
characteristics, etc. Mr. F. H. Corbin, of Newington, Ct. 
tells the story in a neat volume of nearly 100 pages, 
which also gives designs for poultry-houses, and useful 
hints upon poultry management in general. Sent post- 
paid from this office for %5 cts. 





Garget.—“ 8. P. R.,” Richmond Co., Ga, Garget is 
& disease that requires immediate attention. Directions 
for managing this trouble have been frequently given in 
the American Agriculturist, and there is not a recent vol 
ume without many items in regard to it, The disease is 
almost always caused by neglect, and may be easily pre- 
vented. When it occurs, the treatment is, to give the 
cow a strong saline purgative, such as 12 to 16 ounces of 
Epsom Salts, and 1 ounce of Saltpeter the next day; the 





udder should be rubbed with.the hand and fomented 
with hot water, and if the milk is clotted, a solution of 
one teaspoonful of baking Soda in a teacupful of water 
should be injected into the affected teats by means of a 
small syringe, and milked out soon after. The udder 
should be treated in this way until it returns to its nat- 
ural condition; meanwhile, the fecding should be light 
and the reverse of stimulating. Prevention consists in 
watching the cow as her time approaches, feeding lightly 
and drawing the milk, if the udder is full, before calving. 





Jersey Red Swine.—Mr. John L. Collins, Moores- 
town, N.J., already well known as a dealer in small fruits, 
is also engaged in the breeding of the Jersey Red Swine, 
which have long been known in portions of New Jersey, 
and further south, and are now receiving attention else- 
where, as remarkable for great weights at an early age. 


Salt on Wheat,—‘T.,” Ind. See the American 
Agriculturist for last October, page 394, for the effect of 
salt on land, and how to apply it. To increase your 15 
bushel per acre wheat crop, salt is not a very good fertil- 
izer, because, while it may increase the crop for a single 
year, it will tend to exhaust the resources of the soil. 


— 


(Basket Items continued on page 239.) 





The Department of Agriculture. 
Scadiikas 


When he appointed Gen. William Le Duc as. Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, the President succeeded in thor- 
oughly surprising the whole agricultural community. It 
was natural that the placing of a man, before absolutely 
unknown in agriculture, as the official representative of 
the most important interest of the country, should cause 
astonishment, and fora while ‘who is Le Duc?” was 
the conundrum of the day. When the appointment was 
made, it was adversely criticised, and the new Commis- 
sioner denounced in advance, At that time, Ang., 1877, 
we said: ‘*So far as the American Agriculturist is con- 
cerned, we welcome him to the office with our best wishes 
for a successful career, and he shall have our support un- 
til he proves himself unworthy of it.” If we have said 
little about the Commissioner, it was because there was 
little to say. The papers, mainly the daily papers, by 
their Washington correspondents, have made themselves 
distressingly funny over the Commissioners proposition 
to cultivate tea in this country. These gentlemen did 
not think it worth while to ascertain what was proposed, 
but at once denounced the whole scheme. Now in look- 
ing over the career of this present Commissioner, about 
the only good thing we find in it is the fact that he gave 
publicity to the suggestion of one of his subordinates 
that, under certain conditions, and for certain uses, the 
tea plant might be properly introduced in those parts of 
the country where it is hardy. For so much we give the 
Commissioner credit. For the rest we find little to say. 
We have kept ourselves pretty thoronghly advised as to 
the interior of the Department, and know that it has been 
during the present as it has been through former admin- 
istrations. There is, as there has been, an excellent work- 
ing force; the subordinate places or heads of departments 
have been, as a general thing, filled by men capable of 
whatever work may be required of them. The depart- 
ment has been well equipped in every respect, and only 
wanted a head to enable it to do good work. As we have 
understood the case, it has been thus: The Commis- 
sioner, aware that he knew nothing himself about agri- 
culture and the collateral sciences, was jealous of his 
subordinates who did know something, and fearful that 
they should get some credit apart from himself, found 
means to make the positions of these subordinates very 
uncomfortable. We have for some time heard the ramb- 
lings of the storm that has broken out in the resignation 
of the Entomologist, Prof. C. V. Riley. It is the old 
story of Watts and Doct. Parry over again. Aman ont of 
place as Commissioner, did not know that in becoming a 
subordinate, a man of science did not sell his independ- 
ence or give up his claim to be treated as a gentleman. 
There is much talk abont the forced resignation of Prof. 
Riley, and great sympathy expressed for him. For our 
part, we are glad that he is not buried in the Department 
of Agriculture, but is where the country may still have 
the benefit of his valuable services. The Washington 
correspondents state that the enforced resignation of 
Prof. Riley will lead to a Congressional investigation. 
We don’t think that Riley will care much for this, but 
we think that the leadinz seedsmen of the country will 
like it. The seed distribution as it has been heretofore 
and is now managed, is simply an outrage. Why should 
the seed-trade, of all others, be selected for the opposition 
of the great U. 8. Government, and these goods be given 
away, while all other trades are allowed to sell their 
goods withont Government interference? But if seeds 
are to be given—or thrown—away by the Government, 
why should not all seedsmen have a chance in eupplying 
them? Seeds went from a former Commissioner’s own 





farm. Are anybody’s “sisters and their cousins and 
their aunts’’ now furnishing seeds? This seed-trade 
has been a stumbling block heretofore ; how is it now? 
If there is to be a Congressional investigation—and we 
hope there may—it need not bother itself much with the 
present Commissioner. The matter lies deeper than that. 
The Department was established, if we mistake not, in 
1862. It has had a trial of 17 years—What has it done ? 
We do not array the sums that have been appropriated— 
for we hold that had they been ten times as large, they 
would have been well expended had they helped agricul- 
ture at all. If there is an investigation, let the investiga- 
tors start at the bottom and first ask—Do. we need a De- 
partment of Agriculture—if so, what for? What shall be 
its duties, and how shall the Department be made useful ? 
The agriculturists of the country have a right to demand 
that if the Government meddles with agricultnre at all it 
shall do so in a manner that will not belittle their pur- 
suit. They do not want a Department that seems to be 
run for but two ends—to afford an asylum for some 
nobody, and to send out poor seeds at public expense, 
Thus far the affair has been simply ridiculous. The first ~ 
Commissioner was Newton, ex-milk-man, who held his 
place through kitchen influence at the White House—the 
story connected therewith doing more credit to Mr. 
Lincoln’s heart than to his judgment. Then followed 
Col, Capron, who for the time he held the place at least 
made it respectable, but the Emperor of Japan called 
louder than Uncle Sam, and he went. Then we had Mr.” 
Watts appointed, it is said because he was hospitable to 
the then President while he was on a fishing excursion, 
Watts was great on the signs of the Zodiac, and when he 
took his pen in hand the English language had to “get 
up and git.” We never knew how Watts went out, but 
he went—Le Duc came in, and there we stop. 


Pearl Millet,—Peter Henderson. —The 
“Planter and Granger.” 


The American Agriculturist catches it! A paper called 
the ‘‘ Planter and Granger,” published at Atlanta, Ga, 
gives us, so to speak, “a piece of its mind *—not open- 
ly, but over the back of Mr. Peter Henderson. As a 
general thing, when such journals attack us, we feel like 
the blacksmith whose little wife used to beat him; when 
a friend remonstrated with him for allowing such domes- 
tic relations he replied: ‘‘ It doesn’t hurt me, and seems 
to do her lots of good.”"—When such attacks are made we _ 
usually ignore them altogether, the thing of all others 
most annoying to the assailants, In the present case we 
might pursue the same course were not our contributor, 
Mr. Henderson, attacked instead of oureelves._ The arti- 
cle in question says that Mr. Henderson “ is making a 
great blow about his ‘Pearl Millet.’ He has written 
prec nen er of prt pa nn productiveness and 
richness, and is selling se n fancy paper packages at- 
age per pound. * * * The Pearl Mitlet is nothing 

n the world but the well-known ‘Cat-tail Millet.’ * © # 
Any quantity of the seed can be bought of ——, Atlanta, 
for 20 cents a ee something of a saving over $1.60a 
pound. This Millet can be cut four or five times a year, 

he writer has raised it for several years, having a small 
patch in drill for cutting green for cattle. Now Mr, Hen- 
derson is making a onl thing out of it. He has by sharp 
management, big blowing, and judicious: advertisin 
gotten up a sensation and a big run on it. It is an old 
thing under a new name, It is this sort of clap-trap busi- 
ness that does harm to agriculture. Pear! Millet is treated 
by Mr. Henderson as a new forage plant when it is an old 
one. * * * We hope our exchanges will explain this 
and all such similar frauds, that people may not be de- 
Inded. The Cat-tail Millet is a fair forage ip and every 
farmer-should have a patch for green soiling. But let no 
one be simple enough to pay Mr. Henderson his extrava- 
gant fancy price for seed uncer a fancy, epurions 
when the same thing under its tg name can be bought 
for one-sixth the price.”"—This is the “ Planter and 
Granger’s” rather rambling and incoherent indictment 
against Mr. Henderson. It is a well known rule, falso in 
uno, falso in omnibus—false in one, false-in all. We can 
test the strength of the indictment by examining a single 
clause. This writer says: “Pearl Millet is treated by 
Mr. Henderson as a new forage plant when it is an old 
one.”—Let us see about this. Mr. Henderson's first pub- 
lication concefning this plant appeared in the American 
Agriculturist in Nov., 1878, p. 420. His article begins: 
‘* Pearl Millet has been cultivated for some years asa 
forage plant in some of the Southern States, as‘ African 
Cane,’ ‘Egyptian Millet,” ‘Japan Millet,’ and in some 
places as ‘ Horse Millet;’ but little was known of it‘at the 
north before last year.”—Does this look like treating i 
as a “new forage plant ?”—Were it worth the while, we 
could show the falsity of other statements. The article 
charges that Mr. Henderson offers the seed under # 
* spurious name.”—We are interested in that charge, for 
so far as we are aware, we were the first to publish the 
name “ Pear! Millet.” In January, 1878, we gave an en- 
graving and description of the plant; we had five names: 
by which.the plant was known in different localities from. 
which to choose, three were geographical names, which 
are also applied to other plants, and thus confuse; one 
was “ Horse,” of no special fitness, and the other “Pearl,” 


having reference to the appearance of the seed, and that 
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was chosen as the least objectionable name. We were 
not then aware that there was a high authority on names 
at Atlanta, Ga., or we might not have dared to select a 
name without asking permission. That name “ Pearl 
Millet” is fixed, however persuasively this writer may 
wave his “‘ Cat-tail.”” We say “ fixed,” as all the accepted 
rules for establishing a name have been complied with— 
what these rules are, a high authority that can pronounce 
names as “ spurions”’ is supposed to know. Even were 
his ‘*Cat-tail’’ a ‘‘ Cat-o’-nine-tails,”’ we shall continue to 
call the plant “Pearl Millet,‘ and if asked why, will 
quote the old song, whieh says: 
** We allus call’d him Sambo, 
A’kase it was his name.” 

Those whe are accustomed to “read between the lines,” 
can readily see the animus of this unwarranted tirade 
against Mr. Henderson. The plant was written of by 
others long before Mr. Henderson published any thing 
about it. Indeed, some one made a “great blow” about 
this same plant as long ago as 1858, and, we wil] add, for 
Mr. H.’s comfort, that person still lives. If we mistake 
not, other seedsmen advertised the seed before Mr. H., 
and all the leading dealers offer it with impunity, while 
he alone gets the abuse. The article means just this: 
“We have long had an excellent forage plant, but never 
thought to tell any one about it. Some sharp chaps got 
hold of it and tried it, they then went and made a ‘ great 
blow’ about it, and people wanted seeds ; they just went 
and sold seed, all they could get. at a dollar or more a 
pound, while our seedsmen would have been glad to sell 
their seed at 20c. a pound. We'll publish the head one 
of these sharp chaps, which his name it is Henderson, as 
a fraud. We can’t deny what he has said about the plant, 
because we know that, anda more, to be true ; but he don’t 
call it by the name it is known by in all our neighbor- 
hood, and we’ll get him on ‘spurious names,’—yes, and 
he gets five or six times more for his seed than our pco- 
ple can, and that’s an ‘extravagant fancy price.’ ’’—We 
would suggest to the “‘ Planter and Granger” that numer- 
ous seedsmen advertised as early as February and March 
Pearl Millet at $1 per lb.—we have seen none at $1.60. A 
little business enterprise would have suggested to those 
who have “ any quantity of the seed * * for 20centsa 
pound” to advertise the fact in the American Agricultur- 
ist. But instead of this they prefer to abuse Peter Hen- 
derson. This article is written entirely without Mr. 
Henderson’s knowledge, as an act of justice to him—and 
having perhaps done as much as any one to make Pearl 
Millet known, partly in our own defence. The article in 
question is not only libellous, but a libel with malice, 
and we have not the least doubt that in any proper court 
Mr. H. would be awarded exemplary damages from those 
who have promulgated it. The article has been copied 
by other journals—indeed, we only learned of the exist- 
ence of the “‘ Planter and Granger” from seeing its libel 
accredited to it in other papers. What the “Planter and 
Granger” may do is of the least possible consequence, 
but is it too much to expect that respectable journals, 
who have inadvertently copied this libel, will inform 
their readers that the charges against Mr. Henderson 
have been shown to be groundless ? 





Moles—Traps and Poison. 
> 


The request for the experience of our readers in rid- 
ding their grounds of moles has brought out a large num- 
ber of designs for traps, some of which seem to be novel, 
while others appear to be like those we have already 
published. We have not been able to study and com- 
pare these and have the needed engravings made for 
this number, but hope to do so for our next issue. Be- 
sides the use of traps, there have been other methods 
suggested for getting rid of moles. One of these is to 
open @ run carefully, and drop into it a little gas-tar. 
The mole in passing through the run will get so be- 
daubed that he will leave it in disgust. But will he not 


Another correspondent, “J. P.,”’ Jr., Fairfield Co., 
Conn., says: “Take a small piece of dried Cod-fish 
skin, and place it in the runs, and the moles will never 
trouble you any more. I have never known it to fail.” 
....Another says he soaked peas in a solution of Sugar 
of Lead, and had fair, though not complete success.... 
In the matter of poisoning, several correspondents agree 
in advising the use of Strychnine. We give the sub- 
stance of a letter from “V. D. V. N.,” Hightstown, N. 
J., as the most direct of any of the several letters on the 
use of Strychnine. We recollect that in our only visit to 
Hightstown, many years ago, we found the good Isaac 
Pullen sorely troubled with moles in his strawberries ; 
he was using a trap which he thought effective. Our 
correspondent writes: ‘I would say that traps have 
been used about here for many years, and the moles, in 
the places where they have been used, are about as thick 
as ever. I have used Strychnine with complete success. 
Take a kernel of corn, and with the point of a small 
knife raise a portion of the germ [or ‘ chit’ as it is often 
called—the white soft place in the center of the grain.— 








Ep.] In the cavity thus made place a bit of Strychnine 
the size of a pin’s head, or a little larger; press the 
raised portion down smooth, and place the grain thus 
prepared in the runway, covering it up so that no other 
animal will get at it. The firat time the mole comes that 
way, it will eat the corn. Rats, mice, and moles always 
attack the germ of the grain first, and for this reason we 
put the poison there.” As several have written of their 
success with Strychnine (some first soaking the corn, 
others soaking peas, and introducing the poison in a 
similar manner), the method appears to be worth trying. 


Bee Notes for June. 
BY L. C. ROOT, MOHAWE, N. Y. 
> 
SURPLUS HONEY. 

As early in June as the stocks become populons, and 
honey is being gathered freely, preparations should be 
made for securing surplus honey. If box honey is de- 
sired, the boxes should be arranged in place upon the 
hives. If extracted honey is preferred, extra empty combs 











TWO-STORY HIVE. 
should be supplied for the purpose. These may be placed 
at the side of the brood-combs, if space is afforded, or at 
the top, by using the two-story hive, as shown in the en- 
graving. The manner of adding empty combs will depend 
upon the kind of hive used. If there is not a supply of 
empty combs for this purpose, frames filled with comb- 
foundation may be used. This foundation was described 
in last month’s “‘ Notes.’? The cells will soon be drawn 
out and the combs completed. As fast as boxes are filled, 
remove them, and replace with empty ones, having a care 
to not put on many near the close of the honey yield, 

Box honey should be kept in a dry dark room. It 
should be examined occasionally during the warmest 
weather to see that the moth does not disturb it. If signs 
of moth-worm are detected, the boxes should be placed 
ina box or barrel and fumigated with brimstone. Ex- 
tracted honey should be kept in a warm, dry place, in 
open vessels, where the moisture may be. evaporated, 
and the honey properly cured. 

SWARMING. 

In northern latitudes natural swarms will issue most 
freely during this month. The management best for the 
bee-keeper to adopt, will, of course, depend upon his 
object. If increase of stocks is his aim, entirely differ- 
ent methods will be necessary than if eurplus honey alone 
is desired. If the latter is the object, and no increase is 
desirable, it will then be necessary to determine in what 
form the surplus is to be obtained. If it is to be taken 
with the extractor, the beginner may reasonably expect 
to be successful in preventing swarming, but if box honey 
is desired, swarming will be more difficult to control. 
If the store combs are emptied with the extractor once a 
week, or oftener, room is given the queen to deposit eggs 
freely and ample facilities for storing honey are provided 
as well. For these reasons, stocks so managed seldom 
attempt to swarm. There are many reasons why this 
mode of securing surplus is preferable. Unrestricted 
natural swarming is never desirable. If box honey is 
preferred, perhaps the safest course for beginners to fol- 
low is, to allow one swarm to issue from each stock, and 
prevent all after-swarms, as this practice will most nearly 
meet the demands of the average season, giving moderate 
increase, and a fair proportion of surplus honey. Hives 
for swarms should be kept in readiness. When a swarm 
issues, hive it, and place it at once upon the stand it is to 
occupy. On the issue of a swarm, it is desirable to take 
one or two combs of brood from the old hive, and after 
removing all queen-cells from these, place them in the 
new hive that is to receive the swarm. This will usually 








prevent them from leaving for the woods. The place of 
these combs in the old hive should be filled with em 
combs or frames filled with foundation. Abont mi 
days after the swarm is~hived, the boxes from the ol@ 
hive, which will usually be partly filled, may be placed 
upon the new one, where they will be completed much 
sooner than if left upon the old hive. ‘ 
PREVENTING AFTER-SWARMS, 
To prevent after-swarms, it will be necessa 
the old stock witha queen. This may be ped ae 
ing all queen-cells (cutting out with a sharp knife) ang 
introducing a laying queen. Or, if it is not thought best 
to procure a queen for this purpose, the stock may be left 
until eight days from the issue of the swarm, and then 
all queen-cells but one should be removed ; the cel] thus 
left will soon hatch. The largest and most fully matured 
cell should be selected for this purpose. There is the disad. 
vantage in this method, that the stock is left too} 
queenless, When itis borne in mind, that, under the 
most favorable circumstances, # prolific queen wil] de- 
posit 2,000 eggs per day, the benefit of keeping all stocks 
supplied with a laying queen at all times, is obvious, 
Unrestricted natural swarming is open to the same ob: 
jection. If any desire to run their bees entirely to in: 
crease, rather than surplus honey, ii may be done by di- 
viding, or, in other words, making artificial swarms, 
without waiting for them to issue naturally. When a 
stock is populous enough to spare a swarm, take out one 
card of brood with the old queen, put it in a new hive, 
and place it upon the old stand. Remove the old hive 
with the remaining combs, (filling the vacancy with an 
empty tomb, or foundation), and the bees adhering to 
them, toa new stand. This should be done on a fine 
day, when the old bees are working freely. These wil 
return to the old stand, while the bees adhering to the 
combs in the old hive are mostly young, and will remain 
in the new location. This last colony should be at once 
supplied with a laying queen, previously provided. This 
course may be repeated as often as the condition of the 
stocks, and yield of honey will warrant. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Pea-Biossoms.—‘* Do bees gather honey from pea. 
blossoms ?”’....Not toany great extent. 

Begs IN A Buitpine.—“ Will bees do well, if kept in 
a barn or other out-building ?”’.... Yes, if proper alight- 
ing boards are arranged outside. 

SeaLine ExtTracteD Honry.—“ A. A. R.,” New Jer- 
sey, asks ‘‘When extracted honey is put in cans or jars, 
should they be made air-tight ?”’.... Unripe honey should 
not be sealed up until the moisture is thoroughly evapo- 
rated. When well cured, it may be sealed. 





Spreading Manure, 


7 

The old-fashioned method of plowing under ma- 
nure has become obsolete. Good farmers now no 
longer follow old fashions because they are old, 
but having become used to think for themselves, 
and knowing much more of the science of theif art 
than was known a score of years ago, they are ready 
to strike out new paths for themselves. The com- 
mon method with manure now is, to keep it as near 
the surface, and to intermingle it with the soil, as 
much as possible. We have discovered that in, 
feeding plants we must no* only place the food 
within easy reach of the roots, but must also sup- 
ply the best food in the best condition. These con- 
ditions are secured by a thorough mixture of the 
manure in as finely divided a condition as possible 
throughout the upper three or four inches of the soil. 

The best practice is, to spread the manure upon 
the plowed ground, and to work it in with the har- 
row. This is most conveniently done by having 
manure in a fine condition. Fine manure may be 
made in two ways; either by piling it and rotting 
it in the heap, or by using only short litter. It is 
found in practice that it pays to cut the litter with 
a fodder cutter, so that it will not only absorb more 
of the liquid manure, but that it can be easily 
spread when fresh. The ordinary harrow will then 
mix the manure with the soil in the most effective 
manner. With long manure the work is not so 
easily done, but it may be-accomplished by perse- 
vering. The manure will be drawn into heaps, 
doubtless ; but by freeing the harrow and spreading 
these, and harrowing again, ané again if necessary, 
the desired result will be attained. There are some 
improved kinds of harrows which do this work 
much better than others. The sloping tooth har- 
row acts favorably by pressing the manure into the 
soil, and drawing the earth over it; the flexible 


chain harrow has the same effect; but the steel 
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disc harrow not only does this, but it cuts and 
preaks up the long litter, and reduces it to frag- 
ments. This harrow consists of a series of thin, 
sharp-edged discs, which revolve upon axles in a 
different direction from that of the movement of 
the implement. Each disc thus not only cuts into 
the soil, but it throws up a small furrow of light 
soil behind it, this latter effect being assisted by the 
concave or saucer-shaped form of the disc. The 
result is very satisfactory either when sod has been 
turned down (and this comes under the head of 
mapuring), or when coarse manure is to be spread ; 
the soil, too, is left in a very favorable condition 
for sowing or planting. These short hints may be 
found seasonable at any time, because the making 
and use of manure is a work of every day in the 
year in one way or another, or should be. 








A Run Through the Peninsula, 


Editorial Correspondence. 

During the past year we have published Editorial 
Correspondence setting forth the advantages of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, and other Western 
and North-Western States for those seeking new 
homes. There are other regions of country in the 
East and South, which likewise hold out induce- 
ments to those who may desire to engage in fruit 
raising, gardening, or general farming, and who re- 
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MAP OF THE PENINSULA. 


quire a warmer climate than is found in the far 
West. One of these regions is the Peninsula 
bounded by the Delaware Bay, and the Atlantic 
Ocean on the east, and the Chesapeake Bay on the 
West, and commonly denominated “the Penin- 
sula.” It comprises the entire State of Delaware, the 
Eastern shore of Maryland, and two counties of Vir- 
ginia, The area embracee about6,000 square miles, of 


Which "ths constitute the State of Delaware, ‘hths 





or 6 





the Eastern shore of Maryland, and 2/,ths are within 
the limits of Virginia. The climate is mild and ge- 


nial. The soil is easily cultivated and the seasons are - 


early. Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York are 
within easy distance, and lands formerly comprising 
large plantations, are now being divided, and can 
be purchased from $10, up to $100 per acre. The 
population of this Peninsula now amounts to some 
800,000, It is claimed, owing to the above reasons, 
that there is room here fora population of fully 
1,500,000. During the month of May, we made 
a pleasant trip through this region of country, and 
were favorably impressed with what we saw, especi- 
ally in Delaware. The accompanying map shows 
the route we travelled. The native inhabitants 
appeared desirous to have Northern people settle 
among them, and the latter,—those with with 
whom we conversed,—appeared well pleased with 
their new homes. 
Inducements for Manufacturers. 

Leaving the main line of the Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington and Baltimore R. R. at Delaware Junction, 
near Wilmington, we soon reached the venerable 
city of New Castle, which, as an inducement to 
manufacturing interests to locate within her limits, 
exempts manufacturers from all taxes for a period 
of ten years. The Triton Cotton Mills, the Tasker 
Iron Works, Steel Rolling Mills, Flour Mills, Cotton 
Warp Mills, and other industries are in full opera- 
A few miles further south we entered 
} 2 tract of rolling country, dotted with hand- 
7 Some residences, and herds of Hereford and 
y Shorthorn cattle. Fine crops of wheat and 
“] corn are also raised here, and large orchards 
of apple and peach trees meet the eye in 
4 every direction. Buena-Vista, the former 
home of John M. Clayton, Secretary of State 
under President Taylor, was pointed out. It 
is now managed entirely by its owner, Miss 
Douglass, a niece of the deceased statesman. 


The Great Peach Region. 


From Bear Station, fine farms are seen on 
both sides of the railroad. Reaching Kirk- 
wood, we entered upon the great peach dis- 
trict, 100 miles in length, and having an ay- 
erage width of 30 miles. The land is rolling, 
and has a red clayey subsoil with a sandy 
loam. At Mount Pleasant, the eye rests 
upon a level country, extending from bay to 
bay, covered with farms devoted to peaches, 
strawberries, blackberries, apples, etc. One 
of the farmers stated to us that corn here 
yielded from 40 to 60 bushels per acre, and 
wheat from 25 to 30 bushels per acre. Ex- 
tensive hedges of Black Thorn and Osage Or- 
ange are to be seen. Four miles west of this 
station lies Wheatland, the former home of 
Major John Jones, a great agriculturist in 
his day, who was one of the founders of the 
United States Agricultural Society, and was 
also very active in having the Department of 
Agriculture established at Washington. The 
farm is now owned and cultivated by his son, 
John A, Jones, who has invented several ay- 
ricultural implements. 


Shipping Peaches. 


Nearing Middletown, we passed the Fair 
Grounds of the Peninsular Agricultural and 
Pomological Association. The annual exhi- 
bitions here are largely attended by people 
from the surrounding country. Middletown, 
24 miles from Wilmington, is in the center of 
a rich farming district. Though wheat, corn, 
and cattle are raised here, the peach crop is 
the main industry of the farmers, The fruit 
is shipped to Milwaukee, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Buffalo, Toronto, New York, Boston, and 
other places. While New York is the main point 
of destination, the shippers make serious com- 
plaints against the charges of the commission mer-, 
chants of that city. The prices from Jersey City 
to the stalls in New York are beyond all reason, 
they assert. The.cars for the transportation of 
fruits are built upon passenger springs and trucks, 
are well ventilated, and fitted up with strong 
shelves, upon which the fruit is securely stowed. 








Fruit loaded on the cars will stand transportation 
over 1,000 miles, or from 50 to 60 hours of continu- 
ous running, if gathered in proper condition. 

Leaving Middletown, we passed several estab- 
lishments for preserving fruit, by evaporation. The 
road lay through one continuons. series of peach 
orchards, until we reached Townsend, the junction 
of the Kent County and Queen Anne’s Railroad. 
This is the highest altitude of the Peninsula, being 
96 feet above the tide level. The land is of a heavy 
clay, and well adapted to grass and wheat. Near- 
ing Green Spring, we entered upon an area of small 
fruits, and thrifty cherry orchards of “‘ Early Rich- 
mond.” Here connections are made with the Kent 
County and Chesapeake Railroads; the former 
running to Chestertown, the county seat of Kent 
County, and the latter to Easton, the county seat 
of Talbot County. 


Fine Fruit Farms, 
It is a matter of regret that time would not allow - 
us to visit Kent Co., Md., where, in the vicinity of 
Chestertown, are located some of the oldest and 
finest fruit farms of all this region. Not far from 
Chestertown are the orchards of the late Col, Ed- 
ward Wilkins, by whose death, last December, the 
country lost one of its most intelligent and enthusi- 
astic fruit growers. His orchards were, at one 
time, the largest on the Peninsula, and consequent- 
ly the largest in the world. Near by are the cele- 
brated orchards—largely in pears, of Mr. Emory, 
and those of Mr. Blakiston, and others, which we 
should have been glad to visit had they not been 
outside of our prescribed route. Comparatively 
little of the fruit from this district goes to New 
York and other northern markets, the bulk of it 
being taken by the canning establishments at Balti- 
more. The operations of Col. Wilkins were on so 
large a scale that he ran his own steamer from the 
wharf at his orchards to Baltimore. Those who live 
here, claim that it is one of the garden spots of the 
Peninsula. Considering the fact that the inhabi- 
tants are confined, in their season, to Oysters, Soft- 
Shelled Crabs, Terrapin, Canvas-back, Red-heads, 
and other Ducks, with no end of fish, while there is 
a profusion of fruit, we must say that they manage 
to survive in spite of their surroundings, 


Dover. 


Passing Brenford and Moorton we reached Dover, 
47 miles from Wilmington, and the capital of the 
State. It is a very pretty place, of some 2,000 in- 
habitants, having a post-office which cost $70,000, 
and several other fine public buildings. Not far 
from the town are seen the handsome grounds of 
the Fairview Park, an agricultural society which 
gave its first exhibition last year, Among other in- 
dustries we visited here were the canning works of 
Messrs. Richardson & Robbins. They have about 
$175,000 capital invested, and put up fruits and 
meats to the value of about $250,000 annually... As 
many as 180,000 pounds of poultry have been con- 
sumed in the canning operations here within three 
months’ time. Twenty-four years ago, Mr. Richard- 
son, who is a Massachusetts man, started the enter- 
prise in a small way by canning peaches with the 
aid of a cooking stove. The tomb of John M, 
Clayton is pointed out to visitors in the Presbyterian 
Church-yard. _ Dover is the residence of. Judge 
James Alexander Fulton, whose “‘ Peach Culturist? 
is the standard work on the cultivation of the peach, 


An Old Subscriber. 


Near Wyoming Station, a few miles from Dover, 
we visited the farm of Mr. A. H. Carey, who has 
been a subscriber to the American Agriculturist for 
a score of years. Mr. Cary went from New York 
State to Australia, and after remaining there thir- 
teen years among the mines, came to this spot some 
thirteen years ago. He now has a most flourishing 
farm of over 400 acres, which embraces about 75 
acres in peaches and apples, 15 acres in pears, 20 
acres in blackberries, 10 acres in strawberries, and 
12 acres in raspberries, mainly “‘The Queen of the 
Market.” He has also several head of Jersey cat- 
tle on his place. The adjacent fruit farm of Mr. J. 
G. Brown, formerly of Pennsylvania, will likewise 
repay a visit. It consists of 400 acres, of which 
200 are laid out in peach trees. Fifty scree are de- 
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voted to the new raspberry, ‘The Queen of the 
Market.”’ This variety is found to be specially 
adapted to this region of country, and promises to 
supersede all other varieties. Wyoming is mostly 
e settlement of Northern farmers. 

The Ross Farm. 

From Woodside, large shipments of fruit are 
made to Western buyers. At Felton, we passed 
another settlement of Northern families. Bridge- 
port is also a large shipping point, being the center 
of an extensive fruit district. A few miles further 
on, we visited the large farm of Ex-Governor Wm. 
Ross; it is now managed by his son, Mr. Jas. A. 
Ross, who, after being educated abroad, has be- 
come a practical farmer and fruit-grower. This is 
one of the model farms of Delaware, numbering 
over 1,200 acres. It embraces, among other things, 
&50 acres of peaches, 75 acres of blackberries, 40 
ecres of pears and apples, 25 acres of strawberries, 
etc. There is avery fine flock of Cotswold sheep 
on this farm. At Seaford there are a number of 
oyster packing houses. After crossing Nanticoke 
River, which is generally regarded as the dividing 
line between the peach and small fruit districts, we 
passed on beyond the Delaware boundary to the 
quaint old city of Salisbury, Maryland. Proceed- 
ing eastward we tarried a short time at. Berlin, 
which is also an interesting old place; in this por 
tion of the Peninsula many of the former large 
plantations remain undivided. Lemuel Showell (a 
popular farmer), owns 10,000 acres. His father-in- 
Jaw, Col. Jacobs, has 15,000 acres. Land ranges in 
price from $10 to $50 an acre. 

A New Watering Place. - 

From Berlin, we rode a few miles further eastward 
to Ocean City, a new watering place on the Atlantic 
Ocean beach ; it was started five years ago, and now 
embraces five hotels and three boarding houses, 
After spending the night here, we returned through 
Berlin to Salisbury, and taking the railroad South, 
proceeded to Crisfield. Here large numbers of 
people are engaged in the oyster business, and there 
are many acres of new land made entirely of oyster 
shells, extending into the Tangier Sound. On our 
‘way, we were shown the farm of Ex. U. 8. Senator 
Dennis, lying near Kingston, and comprising some 
1,500 acres. Dr. Dennis is a practical farmer and 
his broad acres present a very handsome appearance. 
Close by, is the old Washington Academy, which 
has educated many of the leading men of the South ; 
the building, however, is now in ruins and is occu- 
pied by negroes. 

The Westover Estate. 

Leaving Crisfield, we proceeded northward to 
Westover, on one of the inlets of Tangier Sound 
in the Chesapeake Bay. The old Westover estate, 
numbering over 1,000 acres, was, a few years ago, 
one of the leading plantations of Maryland. After 
the war it changed hands, and came into the pos- 
session of a gentleman from New Jersey. Four 
years ago Mr. I. N. Mills, the General Agent of the 
Delaware Division of the Philadelphia, Wilmington 
and Baltimore Railroad, came down here from Wil- 
mington and bought 350 acres of the last purchas- 
er. This Mills’ farm is now under a high state of 
cultivation, and pays a very handsome investment 
on the purchase money. The splendid peach and 
berry crops which it produces shows what can be 
done by energetic management in this part of the 
Peninsula. What is now needed for the growth 
and development of this region is to break up all 
of these plantations into small farms. Owing to 
the direct railway communication, fruits and vege- 
tables are quickly transported to New York and 
Philadelphia, and other northern markets. 

Princess Anne. 

Leaving Westover we tarried a short time at the 
interesting old village of Princess Anne. There is 
a good deal of wealth in this place, and it figured 
prominently during the war. The leading citizens 
with whom we conversed, stated that the outlook 
for all crops was good, and that they were anxious 
to have men with northern capital settle among 
them. Having made the circuit of the Peninsula, 
we returned to Wilmington, well pleased with the 
appearance of the country, and convinced that it 
presents ap inviting field for'those who would Like « 








to engage in the raising of fruits and vegetables. 
The peach season of Delaware generally continues 
about forty-five days, beginning usually from the 
15th to the 20th of July, or 10 days earlier than in 
New Jersey. Strawberries, especially the early ones, 
were somewhat injured, and they are not in so for- 
ward a condition as last year at this time. As a 
whole, however, the peach and berry crops are 
most promising, and it is computed that there will 
be close upon 5,000,000 baskets of peaches shipped 
to market. The railroad company is doing all 
in its power to assist the owners of the old farms 
and plantations who are willing to cut up and sell 
their lands to northern buyers. Mr. J. T. Budd 
has been placed in charge of this work of encourag- 
ing the development of the Peninsula, and can be 
communicated with at Middletown, Delaware. 


Valuable Dairy Prizes 
—ii— 


The business rivalryof the leading English salt 
manufacturers, in theirendeavors to secure a prom- 
inent position in the American market, and the en- 
terprise they show in their efforts to this end, in- 
dicate the importance of our market to their trade. 
While their efforts are made with a view to their 
own profit, they cannot fail to have an effect upon 
American Dairy products, as the means taker to 
bring their salt into notice, by offering premiums to 
makers of butter and cheese, must incidentally tend 
to improvement in those articles. We last year 
noticed the money premiums offered by one house 
in the salt trade. Another establishment, Messrs. 
Thomas Higgin & Co., of Cheshire and Liverpool, 
England, has chosen a different method of calling 
attention to their salt. Instead of money, they offer 
medals of gold, silver, and bronze. In doing this, 
they incidentally call attention to another in- 
dustry in which this country is not excelled by 
an other—the manufacture of gold and silver. 
Instead of sending the medals from abroad, the 
Messrs. Higgin & Co., have properly recognized 
the fact that American artizans can produce what- 
ever may be required in this line, and through their 
representatives in this country, gave an order for the 
medals to Messrs. Tiffany & Co., of New York, a 
house with a world-wide reputation. The medals, 





-which we have examined, sustain the reputation of 


the makers for the production of artistic work. 
Those only who are familiar with the processes by 
which medals are produced, are aware of the diffi- 
culties attending them. Whether there is to be 
one medal or a thousand, a die has to be sunk. A 
block of steel is made as soft as possible by anneal- 
ing, and in the smooth surface of this, the design 
for the medal has to be made, by cutting away and 
punching away the steel. This requires great skill 
on the part of the workman, as the whole design 
has to be reversed—what will be upon the medal the 
highest, or the portion the most raised above the 
general surface, must be, in the die, sunk the deep- 
est. A glance at a coin—a half-dollar, for example, 
will make this plain. The eagle and the lettering, 
which appear raised above the surface on the coin, 
have, in the die, to be correspondingly below the 
surface. When the die is perfected, the soft steel 
is hardened, and is ready then to be used for 





Fig. 1.—1THE HIGGIN’S MEDAL—OBVERSE. 


stamping the medals. But the medal, like a coin, 
has two sides, and each requires two dies. When 









both are ready, they are arranged in a Powerfy] 
screw press, and a blank of metal of the right size, 
is placed on the lower die, and the upper one 
brought down upon it with such force as to squeeze 
the metal into the depressions of the die, so that 
when taken out it will show raised upon its sur- 
face, that which was below the surface in the die, 
Whoever has stamped a pat of butter, can under. 
stand this. The stamp represents the die, with the 
design below the surface ; the butter—unlike it in 
every respect save the golden yellow—will stand for 
the metal. Imagine a force as much greater than 
is used for the butter, as the metal is harder than 
butter, and no difficulty will be found in undep 
standing how the medals are “struck up.” There 
are 72 of these medals ; 24 each in gold, silver, and 
bronze ; the silver and bronze medals are alike jp 
size, the gold medal being perhaps one-fourth 
smaller. These in sets of three, are to be Offered ag 
the first, second, and third prizes for butter and 
cheese in the principal dairy States. We under. 
stand that these will be competed for at the State 
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Fig. 2.—THE HIGGIN’S MEDAL—REVERSE. 


fairs, and we presume that special notice will be 
given when the details are fixed upon. To give an 
idea of these premiums, we present here engray- 
ings of both sides of the silver medal. One side 
represents such a scene as may be noticed on any 
farm, with two cows in very life-like positions of 
repose. On the margin is the legend, “The Hig- 
gin Medal for the Improvement of American Dairy 
Products.” The reverse of the medal has an en- 
circling olive wreath, with the words: ‘ Presented 
by H. K. & F. B. Thurber & Co.’ Below, isa 
blank space in which is to be engraved the name of 
the fortunate winner of the medal, and the pro- 
duct for which it was awarded. Such prizes are 
well worth striving for, and while they are offered 
in the way of business, their results will be none 
the Jess beneficial to our dairy interests, and it is 
but just to say that Messrs. Higgin & Co. have 
chosen a method to forward their own interests, 
which will benefit others as well as themselves. 


<< 


Pearl Millet—How to Dry. 


BY PETER HENDER®0N, JERSEY CITY HIGHTS, N. J. 





<— 

Since I published the result of our experiments 
with Pearl Millet last season, in your issue of Nov., 
1878, I have had scores of letters enquiring the best 
manner of drying it for ‘‘hay.’? Our crop was 
sown in a solid block, so that when cut it had to be 
removed from the land where it grew, and tied in 
sheaves and hung up on extemporized single rail 
fences. This plan of course would not answer 
when grown on a large scale, for the yield is 8 
enormous that such an expedient for drying would 
be too expensive both for the labor and raile—and 
as it is too heavy and succulent to be dried like 
Timothy and Clover on the ground where it is cut, 
it must be removed, as the attempt to dry it where 
it grows would destroy the second crop. Cireum- 
stances of course must, in a great measure, be the 
guide, but I would saggest that when grown for 
the purpose of being dried, that it be sown in beds 
say 12 feet wide, with alleys of six feet between, 
on which it may be dried; this would be. a Joss of 
one-third of the land for the first crop, but there 
would be little or no loss in the second crop, for 
the Millet would spread so es to fill up the allep 
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———————— 
Swiss Cattle. 


—_>— 

Switzerland has long been renowned for its kine, 
and their product of cheese and butter, and the 
gwiss herders are noted in poetry and song. The 
picturesque dwellings, and attire of the herders, 
their beautifully colored cattle, gaudily decked for 
the fete days, and their 
pastures in romantic 
vallies, and upon moun- 
tain sides, backed by 
snow and ice-covered 
granite peaks, have fur- 
nished numberless sub- 
jects for the. pencil of 
the painter. To bring 
these dun or chestnut- 
colored cows from their 
peculiar surroundings 
jnto strictly practical] 
business relations, 
where they must stand 
solely on their own 
merits as _ profitable 
stock for the farmer, 
would seem to be a 
hazardous experiment. 
But it has been done, 
and with substantial 
success, by Mr. D. G. 
Aldrich of Worcester, 
Mass., who possesses 
the first, and we believe 
the only, established 
berd of this breed in 
America. By the courte- 
sy of Mr. Aldrich, we are 
able to give portraits, 
which are presented 
on this page, from photographs of a bull and a cow 
of the Swiss breed. We have now in this country 
almost every race of valuable cattle that could be 
procured from abroad, and this breed holds a high 
position among the best of these, and promises to 
be an important acquisition to our stock, for use in 
certain localities. The habits of these cattle have 
been formed by long association with peculiar natu- 
ral surroundings ; they have been reared and kept 
for centuries for the dairy, and have been fed upon 
valley pastures, with comparatively light herbage ; 
from these they have 
been removed in the 
summer months, to higb 
mountain sides, where 
they have grazed among 
the roughest rocks, at 
an elevation of 7,000 
feet and more above the 
sea level. As a conse- 
quence these cattle & 
have become robust, 
vigorous, and healthful 
in-constitution, active in 
movement, and thrifty 
feeders. They are there- 
fore well adapted to our 
hilly and mountainous 
districts, and may readi- 
ly become naturalized 
in New England, the 
eastern mountaip dis- 
tricts, and the vast val- 
lies and foot hills of the 
Rocky, and more west- 
em mountain ranges, 
Probably no other breed 
is better prepared by 
natural adaptation to 
a wider usefulness in 
America than the Swiss, 
Having been used to 
close association with 
their owners, and almost constant herding in 
confined and narrow pastures, where the range 
is very limited, their disposition is unusually 





. gentle, and their docility has become proverbial ; 


the horn of the Swiss herder with which these 
cows are called home in the evening, and the jing- 








ling bells which hang around their necks, to the 
music of which they march homeward without being 


driven, have been so often written about, as to be | 


familiar even to those who have not traveled. These 
features are attractive, but their popularity must, 


after all, depend upon the question of profit, and | 
the pail and the churn are the real tests. In this | 





SWISS BULL ‘‘ ALBERT TELL,”’ 


respect the Swiss cows have made an excellent rec- 
ord. ‘Geneva,’ whose portrait is here presented, 
has given 30.quarts of milk ; averaging, for 12 days, 
26% quarts daily, and has yielded 3 lbs. of butter in 
24 hours milking. This cow was dropped in 1867, and 
was imported by Mr. Aldrich. Acow, “ Bessie,’’ out 
of ‘Geneva,’ has the following record. Yield of milk 
from Nov. 1, 1877 to Dec. 31, 1878, 10,905 lbs.; yield 
of butter, for the same time, 573 lbs. She dropped 
a calf on August 11, 1878, was not dry during the 
14 months, and from the Ist to the 18th of August, 





SWI8s COW ‘' GENEVA.” 


the milk was not weighed. The feed of this cow 
was roots, meal, and bran, (quantity not given), in 
the winter of 1877; grass and fodder corn in the 
summer of 1878; and hay, roots, and meal in the 
winter of that year. There are very few cows that 
can show a better record than this; the owner 


claims it to be the best well authenticated record 
in existence. This cow was purchased from Mr 
Aldrich, by Mr. D. G Roberts, Pittsfield, Mass., in 
Oct., 1877, The bull, ‘‘ Albert Tell,”” whose portrait 
| is given on this page, is out of imported cow *‘Zuric,” 
| and sired in Switzerland. These cattle are large, 
and, as the ergravings show, well formed : in color 
-they are light to dark 
chestnut - brown: the 
lighter shade is more 
particularly manifest in 
a narrow line along the 
back, on the inside of 
the ears, and in the hair 
between the horhs; the 
horns are short, of 
smooth texture and tip- 
ped with black. The 
nose is black, and is 
surrounded by a light 
colored band ; a yellow 
strip extends from the 
middle of the lower lip 
to the upper lip, and up 
the sides of the nostrils. 
The switch, hoofs, and 
tongue, are black; the 
hind leg is straight, the 
thighs wide apart, and 
the hind quarters are 
heavy. These marks 
are very persistent in 
the breed, a fact which 
denotes the pucity and 
integrity of blood, 
maintained for a long 
period ; otherwise there 
would be inevitably, 
occasional cropping out 
| of variations caused by reversion to irregular 
| ancestry. No other principle of breeding is more 
certain than this: when a persistence in the repro- 
duction of form, color, and general appearance, 
is a marked characteristic, it may be taken as an 
indication, that other, and more valuable qualities 
will also be permanent. After all the obloquy that 
has been cast upon the fashion for solid colors in 
various cattle, the idea has at least this value, viz: 
that the breed is capable of reproducing a fixed type, 
and if one element of this is reproduced persistently, 
it strengthens the prob- 
ability that others will 
also be. In this respect, 
at least, the Swiss breed 
are strongly constituted, 
and their hereditary 
characters are remarka- 
bly persistent. The 
Swiss cattle fatten read- 
ily, and reach a weight 
of 600 to 900 pounds 
net. These cattle have 
become distributed 
among farmers in sever- 
al localities, and so fa, 
, as we have heard they 
have proved satisfac- 
tory to their owners, 
The enterprise of the 
gentleman who import- 
ed the original herd,and 
that of Mr. Aldrich, 
who purchased it, are 
worthy of commenda- 
tion, and as we can not 
have too many nor to 
great a variety of good 
cattle, it is probable 
7 that this first importa- ° 
3 7 tion may be followed by 
others, so that the breed 
may become as general- 
ly diffused as it deserves to be. It would be wise 
and important, however, that importation should 
be made with judgment and honesty, and that the 
example of some importers who are more: remarka- 
ble for their skill in preparing herds for sale, rather 
than for choosing for merit alone, may be avoided 
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lest harm be done at the outset. There are in 
Switzerland other kinds of cattle than the one we 
have illustrated; these are peculiar to different 
localities ; they are more or less modifications of 
the principal race and of less importance than these, 





Among the Farmers.—No. 41. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 


——o 
Money-saving Implements. 
When money was too plenty, when “‘ greenbacks”’ 
were, so to speak, a drug, and used chiefly for spec- 
ulation, we were paying $2 and $2.50 a day for day- 
labor, and hardly thought it important to do much 
to save work, and to lighten other labor than our 
own. Wewanted machinery to take the place of 
man-power and horse-power, simply because we 
could not get the men—not because we could not 
pay them. Now our circumstances are greatly 
changed. We have more labor than we can pay for 
ready to be employed at low rates, and yet inven- 
tion was never more active in devising machinery 
to take the place of labor, or to cheapen produc- 
tion. Thatis the great thing—to cheapen production, 
If butter is to bring only 20 cents per pound, we 
must produce it for half that. If we can calculate 
on getting only 44 cents for our pork, 5 to 7 cts. for 
beef, and similar low rates for other things, we cer- 
tainly must raise our corn, and other crops at a pro- 
portionately less cost than we have been doing, or 
we shall lose money all the time. The British far- 
mers have been in much the same position for some 
time, and the general excellence of their imple- 
ments and their lasting character, albeit heavier than 
we like, show how wisely they economize. Last 
year the introduction of a converient 
Reversible Plow Point 
was a great stride in the right direction. By it, the 
labor of the team in plowing is greatly lightened, be- 
cause the share may be kept sharp and true, and the 
point itself always well shaped and sharp enough. 
One share, with several “‘slips’’ or points, lasted 
me all summer, and it seems likely to last a good 
part of this year, the points being renewed and re- 
versed as often as need be. Ordinarily, we use up 
three shares, at least, in our gravelly soil; common 
shares cut away very fast. We do all our plowing 
—that is, both sward and stubble—with one plow 
193," and an excellent little plow it is....This 
year the effort is being made to induce farmers to use 
The Sulky Attachment to Plows, 
which is applicable to any plow, and affords a seat 
for the plowman, while he can still have perfect 
control of both plow and horses. At first sight 
this seems like labor-saving at a costly rate, name- 
ly, at the expense of the team, If I see a hired 
man add his own weight to a load that is about 
heavy enough, he learns pretty soon that his place 
ison the ground. This plow-sulky, however, is a 
very philosophical affair, not only guiding the plow 
more accurately than can be done by most plow- 
men, but making it run lighter, even when carrying 
the plowman’s weight. This seems hardly possi- 
ble, yet it is clear when we consider that the plow 
is a three-sided wedge, only one side of which, the 
mould-board, does any efficient service, the sole and 
the Jand side, only contributing to hold the mould- 
board in position. There is a deal: of friction be- 
tween the sole, or more correctly speaking—the un- 
derside of the plow and the ground, and hardly less 
between the land side and the “land.” This 
sulky attachment to the plow has a wheel under 
the beam, in front, and one running behind the 
plow in the furrows, which take all this ground fric- 
tion, and the lateral thrust, made by the single 
large wheel running upon the land, which is in- 
creased when the weight of the plowman is upon 
the seat, takes a great part of the friction off from 
the land side. Thus the team is relieved by doing 
away with useless friction. These two advantages 
are certainly proved to be all that was anticipated, 
and perhaps more....Among the untried and yet 
most promising things, as an agricultural help, is 
Ensilage, or the Tanking of Fodder. 
This practice on a small scale, in principle, at 
least, is ancient. I remember seeing in the Bavar- 
ian Palatinate, many years ago, and in some parts of 








Switzerland, also, tanks like tan-vats, conveniently 
near to the stables, altogether below the surface of 
the ground, water tight, and covered with substan- 
tial lids, which were strong enough to sustain the 
weight of a man, at least. My recollection of these 
tanks is, that they were 8 or 10 feet long, and about 
5 in width, and perhaps 6 feet deep. I was told 
that partially dried grass, weeds, leaves, etc., with 
some grain straw, were packed down as tightly as 
possible, and allowed to ferment, the fermentation 
being checked by water, which did not entirely stop 
it. More fodder was packed in as the mass settled, 
and finally, the vat was filled with water, and closed 
down as nearly air-tight as possible. 

Here we had all the conditions supposed to be 
essential to the successful tanking, or Ensilage, of 
Fodder, as practised by Mr. Goffart, in France, or 
Colonel Morris in Maryland, besides the additional 
security of the water, which, in the case of tanking 
corn fodder, cut up when greed and juicy, would 
rarely ever be necessary, if at au. 

The process, and the tanks or silos, have been so 
well described in the American Agriculturist that all 
its readers must know in general about them. The 
present season will afford to the skeptical, and to 
the ‘‘old fogies,”’ abundant demonstration of the 
usefulness and profit of the practice. The use of 
tanked green fodder will enable us to make milk 
and butter as profitably at one season as at another. 
It will probably enable us to save one-third of the 
cost of fattening beef in winter. The effect of a 
moderate quantity of green feed in both milk and 
beef production, is well known. This gives roots 
their value as winter feed—making grain go much 
farther than it otherwise would. Roots are a form 
of green fodder, in which a small percentage of 
nutritive matter is combined with an enormous 
quantity of water. In the tanked fodder (call it 
“ensilaged fodder’’ if you will), we have a larger 
percentage of nutritive matter which has under- 
gone a partial cooking process, thus enhancing its 
digestibility, and which has not destroyed the color- 
ing and flavoring qualities of the fodder. The fact, 
if substantiated, that it may be so preserved as to 

Impart Color to Butter, 
makes the practice a very attractive one to gilt- 
edged butter makers. How far this has been tested 
I do not know, but it is certain that the chlorophyll, 
the constituent of grass, and green fodder general- 
ly, which imparts color to butter—is not destroyed 
by the tanking process. 
Butter Flavoring Principles. 

Whenever hay is so preserved as not to lose its 
green color, it imparts a better and more grassy 
flavor, as well as a higher color, to butter. This is 
accomplished by cutting very young and storing 
without thorough drying. I have seen clover-hay, 


‘or rather clover not half cured, stacked up between 


layers of cut straw, which opened out in February 
and March as fresh, sweet, and green, as if it had 
been cut but a day or two before, the blossoms re- 
taining their looks and fragrance. It is important 
to know if, with the slight modification of color 
which the tanked fodder undergoes, it may not also 
be true that those equally fugitive qualities which 
give flavor to butter may not also be preserved. 
Soiling in Summer and Tanked Food in 
Winter 
will be productive of the best crop a farmer can 
raise, namely, manure. Whatever system increases 
that, isa boon. We all know that when cattle are 
soiled the manure pile grows faster in summer than 
in winter, and the continuation of soiling by means 
of the tanking system through the rest of the year, 
will give both bulk and value to this product of 
the farm upon which every thing else depends. 
The Lung Murrain. 

We reduce every thing to science now-a-days. 
What used to be called Lung Murrain is now 
Pleuro-pneumonia bovina—a startling name, to be 
sure, but none too much so. Lung Murrain isa 
disease both infectious and contagious in a high 
degree, affecting neat cattle only; it is often very 
fatal, and although not at once destroying the usc- 
fulness of the animal, and causing little alarm, 
gradually, though sometimes rapidly, renders use- 
less a portion of the lungs. The part of the lungs 











thus affected is, in the cases which recover pare 
cysted, and shut off from the rest of the system, It 
may remain so, as I understand it, a long time, but 
whenever the animal gets a severe cold, lung Suaha 
or anything of the kind, the disease will break out. 
again, to such an extent, at least, that it may be- 
communicated to other cattle in the same stable or- 
pasture, or even in adjacent fields. This is what 
makes the disease so hard to manage—it ig this. 
that makes a rigid quarantine of infected herds, and 
the ultimate slaughter of every exposed animal 

the only safe course. The existence of this malady 
in the “‘ swill milk stables’ of the vicinity of New 
York, has long been known, and the danger to the: 
agricultural community, often pointed out by the- 
agricultural press. So long as it was only the farm- 
ers who were hurt, or likely to be, no body cared, 
but the moment the mercantile interests, shippers: 
and ship owners, and the “cattle trade,” the rajj- 
roads and all concerned in the traffic in cattle, were 
affected, the whole country was aroused, the States. 
of New York and New Jersey, and the Genera) 
Government, all took prompt action, and are doing 
no half-way work, so far as I can see. Certainly, 
New Jersey has a well organized, prompt, and king 
force of inspectors and officers. They respond 
quickly to any calls made upon them, their ex- 
aminations are very thorough, and they maintain 
rigid quarantine wherever necessary. They have 
killed but very few cattle so far, and put cattle- 
owners to just as little expense and trouble as ig 
consistent with the safety of the herds of others, 

The Murrain has been Spread 

chiefly by cattle dealers, in bringing cheap cows 
from the city and its vicinity into the country, 
These cows may have been sold cheap, just because 
they were known to have the disease ;. or to have 
been exposed to it, or possibly they may have been 
sold innocently. It would continue to spread thus 
were it not for the vigilance of the inspectors. My 
own farm is only six or eight miles from the nearest 
point where the disease is known to be, and I feet 
that the only security I have, is in interesting my 
neighbors to absolutely prohibit all driving of cat- 
tle along the roads, and to prevent wandering cattle 
from pasturing in the woods which are unfenced. 
This is the only way in which neighbors can pro- 
tect themselves. Cattle having the Murrain in its 
first inception, if in good condition, may be proper- 
ly killed. The beef is not affected, and neither is 
the milk. The disease is entirely confined to the 
lungs ‘until it is considerably advanced. During 
this period the animal can hardly be termed sick ; it 
will cough a little, but eats well; is clear-eyed, and 
shows no other sign of disease, I believe the doc- 
tors do not consider that there is danger of spread- 
ing the disease through marketing such beef and 
milk. This is fortunate, if true, for many of the 
sick cows are in the hands of very untrusty people, 
who will sell the milk and market the beef to the 
last minute. I hope the Inspectors will be vigilant 
in this respect, for the present season’s work must 
be the last, or there will be little hope of thorough- 
ly stamping out of the disease. 








Disease among Turkeys.—A correspondent 
complains of a diarrhoea among turkeys in his part 
of Massachusetts which prevails so generally, that 
many have been obliged to give up the raising of 
this kind of poultry. He says: ‘‘ The symptoms 
which I first notice are these : The appetite falters 
and they stand around moping only a little at first,. 
but more as the disease advances. From 3 to 5 
days after the first indications a diarrhoea com- 
mences, the appetite fails, and they sit on the 
ground in the coldest place they can find. They 
gradually waste away and die in about 10 days. 
Sulphur and a little saltpetre will sometimes check 
the diarrhcea, but does not remove the cause. It is 
very rare that one is saved by any treatment, and if 
left alone they invariably die. The young ones are 
attacked from 6 to 8 weeks old, until they are grown 
up. On examination the disease seems to be in the 
intestines, on the part between the gizzard and 
vent. The diseased parts are very much swollen 
and inflamed, very tender, nearly decayed, ané 
smelling badly. The liver is 2 or 3 times the usual 
size, and the gall very large.” We should be glad 
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to hear from any of our breeders who are ac- 


quainted with this disease and know of a remedy. 





Over Fattened Meat. 
pre ee 


It is possible that breeders and feeders of beef, 
mutton, and pork, are not aware of the enormous 
waste which occurs in the consumption of their 
products. Of late the tendency has been to pro- 
duce so-called improved animals which are bred 
for early maturity, and are inclined to an exces- 
sive deposition of fat. Fat is not the most valu- 
able part of the meat; a certain proportion, inti- 
mately mingled with the lean, in a manner known 


as “marbling,” is desirab:e, and tends to make the 


flesh tender, juicy, and digestible. But when the 
meat consists of a smal] portion of lean, surrounded 





Fig. 1.—LOIN OF OVER-FATTENED BEEF. 


by enormous layers of fat, it is neither agreeable 
nor healthful food, nor is it economical in use. So 
long as such meat as this is purchased, though ata 
great loss, by the consumers, breeders will produce 
such cattle; but it is not a fact that consumers de- 
sire such meat, or patiently suffer such waste to be 
inflicted upon them. The patience of the American 
citizen is well nigh inexhaustible ; he submits to 
that of which he disapproves without more than 
a murmur, because he dislikes the trouble that 
would grow out of aremonstrance. But the Eng- 
lish consumer is proverbially a grumbler, even 
when he is well served, and he is now complaining 
that he is getting too much useless fat with his 
meat. As we have followed the English fashion in 
stock breeding, and have bought largely of their 
improved breeds at enormous prices, so we are al- 
ready producing meat such as theirs, to which Eng- 
lish consumers object as wasteful; and we may 
well take a lesson from our neighbors in this mat- 
ter. The ‘Agricultural Gazette’? (England) has 
recently instructed its readers in this respect by 
producing copies of photographs of joints of meat 
from ordinary good, and highly improved animals. 
One of these, fig. 1, is an illustration of a piece of 





LOINS OF PORK.—Fig. 2. GRADE BERKSHIRE.—Fig. 
3, IMPROVED BERKSHIRE.—Fig. 4. IMPROVED ESSEX. 


aloin of beef from a highly bred Shorthorn. It is 
seen that the lean, shown by the dark shading, is 
very small; and is surrounded by an enormous 
quantity of fat, which seriously diminishes the 
value of the meat for the consumption of any one 
but an Esquimaux or a traveller in the polar re- 
gions. Figures 2, 8, and 4, respectively, illustrate 
cuts from the loin of pork; the first being from a 
grade Berkshire pig, the side of which weighed 68 
Ibs, This may be taken as an excellent sample of 
pork or bacon; the second is a cut from a side, 





weighing 74 lbs., of an improved Berkshire, which 
had the generally desired and fashionable qualities 
(among breeders) of ‘shortness, roundness, and 
thickness. The improvement in this case consists 
in substituting fat for meat. The third is a cut 
from an improved Essex pig, which is seen to be 
nearly all fat. The side 
from which this last was 
taken weighed 70 Ibs., 
and the lean in it was 
reduced as low as is 
perhaps possible, and 
yet to give the ani- 
mal sufficient muscular 
power to carry its 
load of fat. Figure 5 represents a cut from a Red 
Jersey ham taken from a 10 months’ old pig which 
weighed 280 lbs. When cut up for use, this pork 
had so little lean as to be uneatable, and of the 280 
pounds gross weight, 263 lbs. was rendered into 
lard, only 17 lbs. of lean meat being saved for 
use, and this was intermingled with sufficient. fat 
to cook itself in the pan. The comparison between 
a Berkshire or other pig, in which the sides are deep 
and the lean is in fair proportion with the fat, and 
a pig of the fashionable roundness and shortness 
in which the lean exists in such remarkably small 
proportion, is very great, and suggests the ques- 
tion, if we have not gone as far in growing fat as 
may be profitable, and if it would not be desirable 
to cater more for the economical consumer of 
meat than for the tallow or lard-rendering kettles. 





Fig. 5.—JERSEY RED HAM, 





Plowing with the Swivel Plow. 
h the | 


Notwithstanding many attempts, which have 
been more or less successful, to improve the swivel 
plow, this useful implement is still far from satis- 
factory. The chief objects sought in improving 
this plow have been, the smooth turning of the 
furrow slice, and the perfect clearing of the mould- 
board. Whether or not these can be secured in 
any reversible plow, is still a question. A certain 
form of plow is absolutely necessary, and a form, 
too, which is unfavorable to the objects sought. 
Nevertheless, there are many patterns of these 
plows which do passably good work; and the 
great advantage of being able to reverse the plow, 
and work back and forth in consecutive furrows, 
instead of plowing in lands, renders some form of 
swivel plow very desirable, especially in preparing 
for corn or for fodder crops. For these purposes 
the swivel plow is almost indispensable. In plow- 
ing for corn, the planting may go on with the 
plowing and harrowing ; the ground that is plowed 
to-day may be harrowed and planted to-morrow. 
To plant upon the fresh, mellow soil, is an obvious 
advantage, and it also helps much in the forward- 
ing of the work. The swivel plow is a great con- 
venience when crops are grown for soiling pur- 
poses, If the fodder is cut, either by the scythe or 
the mowing machine, in narrow strips, across or 
along the field, the plow can follow from day to 
day, and the ground may be re-sown at once, with- 
out waiting for enough to be cleared to make a 
‘“‘Jand,” and it will not be cut up with frequent back 
and open furrows, but be kept smooth and level. 

The action of a plow with a clogged mould-board 
is not always objectionable. In using an old- 
fashioned swivel plow, we find the effects of the 
clogging to be such a mellowing of the soil and 
such a smooth laying of the surface, that the seed 
may be sown or drilled-in without any use of the 
harrow. When the plow scours, and the mould- 
board is kept free, it is only by a packing or press- 
ing of the furrow-slice by which it is made com- 
paratively solid; and before it can be sown or 
planted, the ground must be harrowed. While 
the swivel plow as now constructed may not be 
exactly suited, as yet, for its work, nevertheless it 
is an implethent that could be used with advantage 
in a much larger variety of work than it now is. 





Large and Small Cows.—The desire for 
large animals is not always judicious. With cows 
it is questionable if the largest are the best, when 
the cost of feeding is considered. There are cases 
in which a dairyman’s fancy for large showy ani- 





mals may be justified, and it may be granted that a 
stable well filled with large, showy Dutch, or Short- 
horn cows, is a very pleasing exhibition. But when 
we come to figure up the cost of the product, it may 
be a question if the same amount of food were ex- 
pended upon an equally good looking herd of Ayr- 
shires, the milk might not be more cheaply produced. 
Where the final end of the cowis considered, and 
the amount of beef is an object, that of course alters 
the bearings of the question. But bigness in cows 
is not always best either for beauty or profit to the ~ 
owner. The same remark will apply to horses. 


How to Lay Out and Shape an Ox Yoke, 


—>— 

O. H. Leavitt, Androscoggin Co., Me., sends the 
following method of laying out and making an ox 
yoke. Every ox owner or driver knows, or should 
know, that upon the shape of the yoke and the fit- 
ting of the bows depend much of the ease and 
effectiveness of the working of the cattle. Mr. 
Leavitt's method is as follows: Elm of the toughest 
kind is the first choice for timber. For oxen of 7 
feet girth, or 3,000 Ibs. to the pair, the stick should 
be 6 feet long and 12 inches in diameter. The side 
of the log that will be the top of the yoke is hewed, 
and marked at the center, and 15 inches from the 
center each way for a 2-inch bow hole, and 12 inches. 
further from the center for the second bow holes. 
A chalk line is snapped lengthwise in the center of 
the timber, and where it is intersected by the former 
marks the bow holes are bored. These holes must 
be bored exactly perpendicular and true, and one 
will be better able to do this by standing over his 
work, and after the auger is started, to step aside 
and notice if it is straight in every direction. Care 
should be taken to have the log level. The yoke 
is then marked 4 inches thick at the center where 
the band for the draft ring comes; 10 inches thick 
midway between the bow holes; and 6 at inches 








Fig. 1.—tTop OF YOKE. 


from the outer holes, 5 inches thick for the ends, 
measuring these distances so that the chalk line is 
in the middle. These marks are then connected by 
a regularly curved line, and the outline of the top 
of the yoke is made as at fig. 1. Then lay the stick 
on the side and mark out the hollows for the neck 
8 inches thick at the center between the bows, and 
4% at the end, as at fig. 2. The center is hollowed 
8 inches frem the straight line at 4. The position 
of the staple and ring depends upon the work for 
which the yoke is to be used; for drawing a wagon 
or cart, the ring should hang low ; for plowing, the 
yoke should not be so deep on the under side, and 






































Fig. 2.—SIDE OF YOKE. 


the ring should hang high. The hollow for the 
neck should be marked out by drawing the line, 1 
(fig. 2), in the center between the bow holes down 
to the lower edge of the yoke ; the line 2, one inch 
nearer the end, and the line 3, half an inch the 
other way from the line 1. The line A, B, is 8 
inches from the top. A pair of dividers is set as 
wide as the bows, and with one foot at 1, a curve 
is marked towards the staple for the under side of 
the hollow; then move to point 3, and make the 
curve for the under side towards the end. Then 
from the point 2 make the curve from the top of 
the yoke to the end for the upper side. The bows 
are shaped as shown in fig. 2, 10 inches between the 
insides on the line of the holes; 9 inches at the 
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line C D, which is 8 inches above the inside bottom 
of the bows aud at the point of the shoulder ; and 
the length of the bow from the line 4, B, to the in- 
side of the bottom bend, to C, is 18 inches. To 
finish the yoke when made of green timber, build a 
fire out-of-doors, plug up the bow holes with pota- 
toes or something else that is green; lay the yoke 
on the fire, and when it is bot and begins to crack 
on the cross-grained places, remove it and rub in 
grease or oil, until the wood will absorb no more. 
Repeat this until the yoke is evenly charred all over 
a.sixteenth of an inch deep, when it should be 
scraped and greased again while hot, and rubbed 
with rags until no black will come off, when there 
will be left a black polished surface with a hand- 
some finish that will not fade or soak water. 


Ecg-Spavin and its Treatment. 


The disease known as “ Bog-Spavin,”’ and a form 
of the same known as “ Thoroughpin,”’ are of fre- 
quent occurrence. The fact that lameness some- 
times attends the swelling—the visible symptom 
of the disease—and sometimes does not, leads to a 
confusion of ideas upon this subject. This may be 

P , easily explained as 
follows: Bog-Spavin 
is of two kinds, both 
of which present the 
same outward ap- 
pearance, so far as 
the puffy swelling is 
concerned, but they 
differ in the impor- 
tant point that in one 
there is inflamma- 
tion, tenderness and 
lameness, while in 
the other there are 
none of these, and 
only an inconvenient 
blemish results. It is 
necessary, therefore, 





SF 


to distinguish be- 
= tween these two 
forms. The more 





serious is that caused 
by inflammation of the hock joint ; this may occur 
from over-work, rheumatism, sprains, or bruises. 
There is a soft swelling on the inner, fore, upper 
part of the joint, where there should naturally be a 
hollow. Sometimes the swelling occurs upon both 
sides of the joint, and on pressure upon either 
side the swelling is pushed through the joint, and 
increases upon the opposite side, fluctuating back 
again when the pressure is removed. This is 
‘thorough ” or “through”? pin, the former word 
having been, years ago, used synonomously with’ 
the latter. The lameness in this form of the 
disease is similar to that from Bone-Spavin, and in 
its result it may produce the worst effects of that 
disease, viz., ulceration and bony deposit, with a 
permanently stiff joint. The less serious form of 
the disease is a simple swelling, which appears to 
be the same as the other form in all respects, ex- 
cepting that there are no lameness, heat, or tender- 
ness. The cause is an excessive secretion of sy- 
novial fluid (the fluid which lubricates the joint), 
which produces the soft, puffy characteristic swell- 
ings ; and this may occur from over exertion, ora 
dropsical effusion from constitutional weakness. 

The first treatment, in the former case, is to re- 
duce the inflammation, and exert an easy pressure 
upon the swelling, to induce an absorption of its 
contents. In the latter case, the pressure, with 
cold applications, are sufficient. These, in both 
cases, may be accomplished by using a padded 
bandage in the manner shown in the engraving. 
This may be made by any person, in a few minutes, 
from some strips of stout leather, a few rivets, 
avd two buckles. The pads maybe made of pieces 
of sponge, wrapped in wash-leather or buckskin, 
or sheet-rubber. The upper strap is buckled 
loosely around the leg, above the hock, to prevent 
the bandage from slipping down, as it is held by 
the side straps. The lower strap is provided with 
a pad, or one for each side, placed so as to exert a 
steady pressure upon the swollen parts. At the 





same time, cold water dressings are applied, or | 


astringent applications, such as weak mixture of 
tannic acid and water, or an infusion of white-oak 
bark. The lotions may be made more effective, as 
regards coldness, by the addition of ice or a small 
quantity of saltpeter to the water. Rest is neces- 
sary during treatment, and unless the causes that 


produced the trouble are afterwards avoided, it | 


will be necessary to soon repeat the application. 


A Bean-Pulling Machine. 


The success of the bean crop largely depends 
upon the proper harvesting ; indeed, this is the 
most important labor connected with the crop, as it 
must be done neither too early nor too late. No 
doubt that many a grower of beans has wished for 
some mechanical aid in the tedious task of pulling 
the plants. Mr. H. B. Morrison, of Genesee Co., 
N. Y., wished this, and began some time ago to 
embody his thoughts in a machine, which, after va- 
rious modifications, he has brought to such perfec- 
tion as to warrant him in applying for a patent for 
it. The engraving, froia a photograph, shows the 
exterior of the Bean-Puller as it now appears. The 
machine is simply constructed. It consists of the 





A BEAN HARVESTING MACHINE. 


driving wheels which run on each side of the row, 
a pair of shafts in which the horse travels on one 
side of the row, so as to avoid trampling on the 
beans. The adjustable frame of the machine is 
hinged to the axle, the pullers being attached by 
their hinder ends to the front end, resting on two 
small wheels at the front ; the extended gathering 
fingers taking up the plants or ‘‘ bushes” from the 
ground, and conveying 
them to and between 
the front ends of the 
central space of the 
j frame,while the extend- 
ed share loosens the 
roots so that the plants 
are taken up the in- 
clined plane and drop- 
ped to the rear in 
rows. The shafts are 
so arranged that the 
driver can direct the draft and guide the pullers 
along the rows, following any deviation from a 
straight line that may have been made in planting. 
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Fig. 1.—FRAME OF ROOF. 











Fig. 2.—ROOF READY FOR THATCHING. 


The pullers may be raised or lowered, or thrown in 
and out of gear by the driver without leaving his 
seat or stopping the horse. One great advantage 
of the machine is that the beans need not be pulled 
until they are nearly cured, without being shelled 
and lost, while they are freed from earth, and dam- 
age by soiling is prevented. Machines for pulling 


r 








two rows at once can be made. Ht is unnec 
to describe further the advantages resulting from 
the use of the bean-puller ; these will be Obvious 
to the practical bean-grower. 





Cheap and Easily Made Barracks, 
od 


Some time ago we gave directions for buildin 
barracks for hay or grain, which were too costly Ps 
those without some 
money at command 
to purchase the ma- 
terials. A plan is 
here given for mak- 
ing these conveni- 
ences, With materials 
that need not cost 
one dollar, and which 
may be built by any 
one having an ordi- 
nary amount of skill. 
Four poles, 20 feet 
long, are set in the 
ground, 16 feet apart, 
about 4 feet deep. These polesshould be of dura. 
ble timber; the part set in the ground is to be left 
of the natural size, be. 
ing denuded only of the 
bark, and the remainder 
may be hewed down to 
a neatly tapering form, 
Holes are bored in these, 
poles, and pins of wood 
or iron inserted, to hold 
up the roof. The frame 
of the roof is made of 4 
sills, halved and pinned 
together at the corners, 
and having a short cross 
piece pinned at each 
corner, 18 inches from 
the end, as may be seen 
in figurel. Light poles 
for rafters are then fit- 
ted into the cross pieces, 
into 2 inch holes, the 
part inserted in the 
timbers being pinned 
fast with half inch pins, 
Similar poles are fit- 











Fig. 3. BARRACK COMPLETE 


| ted into the sills, in the same way, and may be 





gathered together at the top, as shown at fig. 2, and 
secured by an iron band, or may be bound together 
by fence wire. Some cross strips of flattened poles 
or split hoop-pole stuff, are then pinned with half- 
inch pins, or bound to the rafters, with hickory or 
white oak withes, softened and toughened ina fire, 
The frame is then thatched with straw or bog-hay, 
in the manner described in the American Agricultur- 
ist for July, 1874, p. 257. The result, seen in fig. 3, 
is a stiff, substantial structure, which will hold 8 to 





Fig. 4.—-LEVER FOR RAISING ROOF. 


10 tons of hay or sheaf-grain, and preserve it as 
well as if it were in the most costly barn. In filling 
a barrack of this kind, the hay may be built out 2 
feet each way wider than the roof, making the 
stack 20 feet square, up to near the top, when it 
may be gradually drawn in, and raked down from 
top to bottom, the loose hay being thrown upon 
the top. The roof is then let down upon the hay, 
which is thus completely protected from the 
weather. The roof is raised or lowered by means 
of the lever shown at fig. 4; this is rested upon 2 
pin placed in a hole in the post, and the pivoted end 
is placed under the corner of the roof, which is 
raised by depressing the handle of the lever. 





Boots.—A small piece ef ground not otherwise _ 
occupied, may very profitably be used for roots. # 
is an easy matter, now that artificial fertilizers can 
be so readily procured for this crop, to put in an 
acre or so. Sugar beets may be sown in June, Ruta- 
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pbagas, in June or July, and turnips, in July or Au- 
gust, and no other crop which can be grown, gives 
better returns for the labor and trouble than roots. 
— > 


Making Split and | Shaved Shingles. 


It is difficult to point oat a roofing material bet- 
ter, on the whole, than well made shingles. If well 
made, well laid, and properly pre- 
pared for use, they may last a life- 
time, which is as much as can rea- 
sonably be expected of any roofing. 
Shingles may be made of any tim- 
ber that splits well and will not 
curl up after repeated wetting and 
drying. Pine, cypress, and cedar, 
are the best materials for shingles ; 
chestnut, oak, ash, hemlock, and 
other woods, may be used when the former can not 
be procured. The first step in making shingles is, to 
saw the timber into blocks of the proper length— 
14, 16, 18, or 24 inches, as the case may be. The 
block is then split into segments, as shown in fig. 1, 
by means of a tool known as a frow (fig. 2), and a 








Fig. 1. BLOCK. 





Fig. 3.—MALLET. 


Fig. 2.—FROW. 
mallet (fig. 8). The blocks are freed from the sap 
wood and the heart, and are then split down the 
sides in the manner marked at fig. 4, into shakes 
(fig. 5). The shakes are then held in a shaving- 
horse (fig. 6), and by means of a drawing-knife, 


figure 7, shaved down to a sharp 
edge at one end, and smoothed 
at the sides, when they are 
finished shingles (fig. 8). It is 
important to have the original 
blocks sawed true and square at 
each end, else the shingles will 
= be imperfect, and the butts, 
which are exposed on the roof, 
lie irregularly. When finished, 
the shingles are put up in 
buuches of 250, or 400, each—that is, of so many 
nominal, not actual, shingles; a shingle being held 
to be only 4. inches wide. So that one 8 inches 
wide, counts as two, and one 6 inches wide, counts 






4, SPLIT SEGMENT. 


as one and a half. Thus, a bunch of 25 courses (on | 


each a with a 20-inch band, will have 1 ,000 

7 running inches of shingle, equal to 25 
shingles; or a 32-inch band with 25 
courses will contain 400 shingles. The 
manner of packing shingles, and the 
press used making the bunches, is 
shown in figure 9, There-are several 
kinds of shingle-machines which saw 
them out of the blocks, and by using 
these, the shingles may be made of tim- 
ber which will not split, even cross-grained timber, 
or that with knots, if these are tight, may be used. 
A sawed shingle roof lies closer than one of split 
shingles, but as there is a fuzzy surface left by the 
saw, they soak more water, dry more slowly, and 
are less durable than the other. 





The Care of Young Turkeys. 


It is a joyful morning to to the farmer when he Gis- 





Fig. 6.—SHAVING HORSE. 


covers his first brood of young turkeys following 
the cautious tread, and the low cluck of the moth- 


er, as she leaves her nest. The critical season of 
turkey raising is now before him. Upon his con- 
stant care and watchfulness for the next three or 
four weeks depends his success and his profits. It 
is a matter of the first importance that the care of 
the young broods should be committed to some oné 
individual. There isno sub- 
stitute for personal responsi- 





chicks through their first 
month. They are very 
tender, and they have many 
enemies from the start. The mother bird has wise 
instincts, to guard her brood against 
harm in a state of nature, but in 
domestication, she needs close watching 
to guard them against birds and beasts 
of prey, against roaming for food too 
early in the morning, and especially 
against storms. If the farmer can not 
attend to this himself, he should put 
Fig. 8 + the care upon some one else, who 
will look after the broods at short intervals 
during the day, and see them properly sheltered 
for the night. Women who have a fondness for 
the work, make the best guardians of the young 
broods. Each little flock should be counted every 
night, as they come to their roost, and if any are 
missing, they should be looked after. They can be 
controlled in their wanderings, at first, by frequent 
feeding. Like all other birds, they follow the feed 
very strictiy, and will not wander very far from 
food that is regularly and bountifully supplied. On 


7,—DRAWING KNIFE. 

















most farms where turkeys have been raised for 
many years, the insects are kept down by these 
ravenous birds, and there is a dearth of animal 





Fig. 9.—PRESSING AND PACKING SHINGLES. 


food, especially in the early part of the season. 
This must be supplied in some form very soon af- 
ter the young turkeys begin to eat. On dairy 
farms, the most convenient supply is buttermilk, 
or sour milk and curds, which generally go to the 
pig-stye. Coarse ground Indian meal, mixed with 
milk, makes an excellent food for the young birds, 
of which they never seem to tire. One of the most 
successful turkey raisers in the circle of our ac- 
quaintance, keeps a supply of Indian meal and 
milk always within reach of the young turkeys. 
His success is almost uniform, and the two hun- 
dred or more heavy Naragansetts that roost upon 
his poles at Thanksgiving, are good evidence of the 
wisdom of his feeding. After the first month is 
passed, and the broods are trained to come home at 
night, they may be driven farther from the house, 
and have some liberty. Yet they should be looked 
after toward nightfall, and the flock be regularly 
counted, until the season closes. The price of 
large flocks of large and well fattened turkeys is 
constant vigilance from May to November. 
——_— ee ___ 

Clean Cultivation.—If any one doubts that 
the mellowing or loosening of the surface of the 
ground is of use to moisten it in warm, dry weather, 
he will hardly doubt that this operation will effect 
the destruction of weeds. And this work is the 
most important of the year. It isa principle in 


bility in carrying the young | 








physics, that two things cannot occupy the same 
space, at the same time, and it is equally true, that 
two plants cannot subsist upon the same food. 








Fig. 1. ED-BOX, 


Weeds rob the crop, and to destroy the robbers, is 
a work that lasts through the entire season. The 
earlier it is done, the less it costs. 





Hints and Helps for Farmers, 
—<—>— 


FrEeD-Boxes, made as shown in figure 1, are 
convenient either for the cattle to feed from, 








Fig. woah 1 BARREL AND FEED TRUCK. 


or for carrying the feed to them. These are made 
of + pine lumber, with flaring sides, 24 inches long, 
14 inches wide, and about 8 or 9 inches deep, 
and holes are made in 
the ends, to serve as han- 
dles, as shown in the en- 
graving. These boxes are 
more durable than baskets, 
and cost much less. 

A PORTABLE BARREL AND 
Freep Truck.—A subscriber 
at Albion, Iowa, kindly 
sends a sketch of a portable 
= barrel for slops, feed, etc., 

- and a truck upon which it 
may be transported. The 
truck, shown at fig. 2, has 
-side bars extending beyond 
the axle to the rear, which 
are notched so as to receive 
the arms which are attach- 
ed to the barrel. The bars 
of the truck are depressed 
to catch the arms of the 
barrel; when the load may 
be raised and moved ‘off, 
(see fig. 3). To this, we add a portable box for 
moving feed in a stable. This box is shown at fig. 
4, It has flaring ends, and the sides are brought 
down 3 inches below the bottom, in such a manner 
that when it is placed upon the bed of the truck, it 


Fig. 3.—BARS OF TRUCK. 


rests upon the axle and side bars ; the former fit- 

ting into the slots in the sides, and thelatter fitting 

inside of the side pieces, by which it is held secure- 
ly. This will be 
found useful in feed- 
ing cows in a stable, 
to carry the food 
from the feed room 
along the front wf the 
stalls. It will also be 








Fig. 4.—Box. 
found useful in the garden, and about the place for 
many purposes. The box can be removed, when 
the truck will be serviceable in many other ways. 
A Cueap Yarp-Gats.—The writer recently made 
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a gate for a barn-yard as follows: Three fence 
strips were bolted together by three pairs of up- 
right pieces, these being placed on each side of the 
strips, as shown in fig. 5. The end strips are made 
7 feet long, and a long brace, which is another 


fence strip, is bolted diagonally across the gate, 


from the top of the head strips to the bottom of 
This prevents any sagging. The 


the foot strips. 
hinges are bolted to the gate, as seen in the en- 


graving, a short piece being fastened from the heel 





Fig. 5.—A CHEAP YARD GATE. 


pieces to the brace for the upper hinge. A gate 12 
feet long requires 7 fence strips, 11 3t-in. carriage 
bolts, 5 2i-in., and 1 4in. bolt, and 2 pairs of 
hinges. The latch is acommon slide-latch of wood, 
which fastens into a mortise cut into the post. 


DISCIPLINE FoR A Kickine Horse.—The method 
(illustrated in figure 6) of curing the habit of kick- 
ing in the stable, so frequent with nervous horses, 
is given, with the accompanying sketch, by aGerman 
subscriber. 


It is to hangin a proper position, be- 
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Fig. 6.—CONTRIVANCE FOR KICKING HORSES, 


hind the horse, a log of wood, by means of a rope 
fastened to the beam. When the horse kicks, the log 
is struck, and that swings back*against him, with 
sufficient force to suggest that his kick is always re- 
turned. This lesson is soon learned by him and 
becomes effective. When not in use, the log is 
hung up out of the way by a hook upon the beam. 


Fish Culture—Its Success Established. 
~~ 


The Thirteenth Report of the Fish Commission- 
ers of the State of Connecticut, presented at the 
recent session of the Legislature, established be- 
yond reasonable doubt the possibilities of entire 
success in re-stocking the rivers of the State with 
shad, salmon, and other migratory fish. It has 
been known since 1870, when the remarkable in- 
crease of shad, as the result of the artificial hatch- 
ing at Hadley Falls, appeared in the Connecticut 
River, that the plans of the Commissioners for the 
reproduction of this fish were entirely successful. 
There has been a large increase of the catch of 
shad in the “ pounds,”’ at the mouth of the river, and 
in the sweep-ncts and gill-nets at the fishing sta- 
tions up the river. Shad have been made s0 plenty 
at some of these stations, that in the hight of the 
season, fine fish have been sold at ten cents (10 
cents) each. This increase has been so steady, in 

















response to the artificial hatching at Hadley Falls, 
that there is no room for doubt among intelligent 
observers. It is not so generally known that the 
most persistent enemies of fish culture, and of the 
legislation necessary to its success, have been 
found among the fishermen, especially those at the 
mouth of the river. Their pound-nets, extending 
ten miles west of the mouth of the river, and run- 
ning a mile or more into the sound, caught by far 
the larger portion of the shad hatched in the 
river. This lion’s share of the profits of the fish- 
ery was altogether too profitable to be given up 
without a struggle, and it is not until the views of 
the pound-men can be made to harmonize with 
the interests of the river fishermen in Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, and New Hampshire, that the 
shad hatching, suspended for the last three years 
at Hadley Falls, can be restored. The possibilities 
of entire success are demonstrated, if Connecticut 
will legislate to protect the fish, and the people 
will enforce the laws. Much more solicitude has 
been felt about the restoration of salmon in the 
Connecticut than in the case of shad, although in 
the early days the salmon was the cheaper and the 
more abundant fish. Occasional plantings, in 
small numbers, of young salmon in the tributaries 
of the Connecticut had been made previously, but 
it was not until 1874 that an adequate supply was 
furnished. In that year, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, and New Hampshire, planted 
nearly 1,200,000 young salmon in the various brooks 
that feed the river. Previous to last year, only a 
few adult salmon, the results of the earlier plant- 
ings, had been seen in the river. About the last of 
April, 1878, salmon began to be taken in the pounds 
at the mouth of the river, and later in sweep-nets 
and gill-nets, all the way up to Hadley Falls. As 


' many as 500 were taken in the course of the sea- 
| son, the average weight being about 12 pounds. 
| Unfortunately, the law protecting salmon, and 
| punishing their capture by heavy penalties, had 
| been repealed by the Legislature, and the first 


fruits of the labors of the Commissioners were sac- 
rificed to the greed of the fishermen. They were 
sent mostly to the New York market, and were re- 
ported to be of the best quality. By far the larger 
part were males, and the loss is not so great as it 
would have been a year later, when the females 
make their appearance to deposit their spawn. 
They appeared in considerable numbers at the 
fish-way at Hadley Falls, and, although strict 
watch was kept, it is not known that any of them 
passed through. The proposed increase of the 
volume of water in the fish-way, it is expected, 
will make it available for the salmon another sea- 
son. As a demonstration of the theory of our 


' fish culturists, that salmon will return to the 
_ | streams in which they are bred, and that barren 


rivers can be economically re-stocked, the labors of 
the Fish Commissioners are a complete success. 
The needed legislation must follow in due time. 
The success here should encourage similar efforts 
elsewhere, as all our rivers may be made to afford 
an abundance of the choicest fish. CONNECTICUT. 








American Provisions in England.—An 
English paper relates a characteristic business enter- 
prise of the dealers in American provisions in that 
country, and an instance of the extreme prejudice 
against our products which exists there. Ameri- 
can bacon costs 9 cents per pound at whole- 
sale in the English market, but the largest portion 
of the imports are retailed as native brands, and not 
as foreign articles. American hams, which cost 
when landed, 46 shillings sterling ($11.50) per ewt., 
(112 lbs.) are repacked, and marked “ Belfast hams,”’ 


and sold to the retailers at 95 shillings ($23.75) per 
ewt. 
bacon,”’ and the price doubled ; ‘‘ Cumberland cut ”’ 
meats, become “ English farm fed,” and clear mid- 
dles costing 6 cents, appear on the tables of the re- 
tailers, marked conspicuously, ‘‘No Yankee Rub- 
bish,” “ price, 8 pence per pound,” (about 15 cents). 


Long ribs are transmuted into “‘ Irish rolled 


A fashion prevails of cutting American hams into 


two parts, and selling one as American at 10 cents, 
and the other as home cured, at 20 cents. 
we can hardly find fault with, as it is not altogether 
unknown on this side of the water. 


This 


While the 





trade is so profitable to dealers we 
sh 
want for purchasers, and therein lies our couibare 


_— 
Science Applied to Farming, LIL 
—=>__ 
A Talk with our Experimenters, 


This enterprise of field experimenting with fe. 
tilizers is assuming much larger dimensions than I 
had anticipated, and I am free to say that I expect 
a great deal of good from it. Agricultural Science 
needs the help of practical men to promote its most 
useful progress. The man of practice and the man 
of science, the farmer and the chemist, can work 
advantageously together in many ways, and this is 
one. Information is needed, and can be got, and 
there are men who are able and ready to help in 
getting it. Of the accuracy with which the experi- 
ments are rade, I have, of course, no means of 
judging, except the reports and my own personal 
observations in part of the cases. 


HOW WELL LAST YEAR’S WORK WAS DONE, 


This, last season, were very gratifying. I took 
occasion to visit Mr. SAGE while he was planting the 
corn for his experiments, one of the special trials of 
the effect of nitrogenous fertilizers on corn mention- 
ed last month. The land was accurately marked out 
in long, narrow, parallel plots of equal size. Each 
one of these was divided into eleven equal parts, the 
divisions being indicated by smal] stakes. In a lit- 
tle shed close to the field were arranged in orderthe 
seventeen small bags of fertilizers. On a small 
table were a pair of small scales, a sugar scoop, 
paper, and pencil. Mr. Sage was taking the bags 
one by one, weighing them, calculating one-eleventh 
of the weight to the half ounce, and weighing off 
the portions. Three men were at work spreading 
the fertilizers. As each one came up he received 
the small lot of the fertilizer, mixed it very care- 
fully with earth in a pail, went to the short strip 
where it was to be put, distributed it carefully, go- 
ing through the Jength of the strip and back again, 
and calculating to have a little left over to be put 
on in going over the ground the third time. In 
this Way the fertilizers were applicd to each di- 
vision of each plot. The object of all this paius- 
taking was to make sure that the fertilizers should 
be ‘‘applied evenly over each plot.’ Frequent 
visits convinced me that the whole experiment was 
conducted with corresponding care.——I visited 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW’S Experiments when the crops 
were being harvested. Nearly every hill of com 
had exactly four stalks. Those of a certain num- 
ber of hills, twelve, I believe, were put in a shock. 
The ears of corn and stalks of each*shock were 
weighed, and the weights noted in a schedule de- 
vised for the purpose. By asimple and ingenious 
arrangement, a spring scale was attached to a cart, 
which was driven along the rows, so that each lot 
could be weighed as it was loaded, with very little 
trouble. Everything, froin the arrangement of the 
plots to the disposal of the corn in the crib where 
it could be weighed and shelled after it had dried, 
to determine the loss in shrinking and the number 
of pounds of ears to the bushel of shelled corn, like 
the thrifty appearance of the whole place, showed 
eareful, thorough work.——Of Pror. FARRINGTON’S 
experiments, which I also had the good fortune 
to see, it is sufficient to say that they had the 
usual care given to such work by that gentleman 
and his students at the Maine State Ag’l College. 

And yet, with the very great care, thoroughness, 
and completeness with which all these experiments 
were made and reported, a large number of others, 
so far as the reports indicate, were made not one 
whit less thoroughly. Ihave been frequently con- 
gratulated upon finding such excellent men to work 
together in these experiments. It is not that I or 
any one else has found them, but that they have 
sought the work, and that they represent a large 
class of efficient farmers who can do and are doing 
a vast deal to advance the agriculture of the coun- 
try. The intelligent, progressive American farmer, 
and his name is legion, isa good deal of a man. 

Now, I have said all the above with a purpose. 
There are thousands of men in the country like 
Prof. Farrington, Mr. Bartholomew, and Mr. Sage, 
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who can and will do extremely useful work in this 

line. Many of them are experimenting this sum- 

mer. I wish to urge those engaged in the American 

Agriculturist Experiments to make their trials as 

¢horough and complete as possible, and send in ac- 
~ urate and full reports. 

AND SUCCESSES LAST SEASON—LESSONS 
TO BE REMEMBERED. 

Of course all of the experiments were not as 
thoroughly made nor as successful as those just 
mentioned. Some had no decided story to tell, and 
some none at all, except failure everywhere. Corn 
was tried on soil not adapted to it, pulled up by 

crows, and injured by worms. ‘A lot of small pigs 
rooted around’’ one experiment to its great detri- 
ment; “the ravages of white grub” rendered an- 
other unreliable ; ‘‘ potato bugs” made havoc with 
athird. Frost and drouth injured a number, and, 
I am inclined to mistrust, wrong application of the 
fertilizers still more. One experimenter applied 
only part of the fertilizers ; another did not put 
them on until five days after planting ; another was 
too busy to complete the weighing accurately ; and 
yet another was sick, and had to leave the details 
to the hired man. Some of the irregularities I can 
account for only by unevenness of the soil. We 
an judge better of this where two or three plots 
were left unmanured as recommended ; but most 
had only one, and a few none, for comparison. One 
experimenter, surprised at the high yield of his un- 
manured plot, found, on closer examination, that it 
had been getting the benefit of the drainings from 
the ash-heap of his maple sugar works. 

INDECISIVE RESULTS ON RICH SOIL. 

One experimenter found “a loss all the way 
+hrough,”’ and wrote: ‘‘ According to this show- 
ing, it will not pay me to use any manure—not 
even to move my barnyard manure, which I have 
always saved and made as much of as possible. I 
wish you would write me a letter to ‘ brace me up;’ 
Iam getting terribly skeptical.” Well, he got 47 
bushels of shelled corn to the acre on the unma- 
nured plot. It appears that the field was dressed 
only two years ago with a lot of that yard manure 
of which he “ makes as much of as possible.’? Land 
farmed as well as his report would lead us to thiuk 
his was, and in condition to bear such a crop with 
no manure, might easily fail to pay for such costly 
applications the first year. And with such a store 
of plant food in the soil, the effects of the fertil- 
izers would naturally be so blinded that the exper- 
iment would give very little clue to what the soil 
‘would need when it should have only its natural 
strength to depend upon. I hope he will note the re- 
sults on the same plots during this present season. 

And finally some trials went wrong for reasons 
which are beyond the experimenter’s ken or mine. 
But a great many had a straight story to tell, and 
told itevery time. And some, which in themselves 
seemed the least decisive, were, in reality, the most 
instructive of all. The following are among the many 
QUESTIONS ABOUT WHICH INFORMATION IS NEEDED 

AND CAN BE OBTAINED, ARE: 

1, The Feeding Capacities of Plants.—By. this I 
mean the power which different plants possess in 
varying degrees of obtaining their food from soil 
and air. Clover will gather large amounts of nitro- 
gen where wheat will fail for lack of it. Our ex- 
periments of last season imply that corn has in 
large degree the power of gathering and storing 
nitrogen. If future experience confirms this as a 
principle, and we find that instead of buying nitro- 
genous fertilizers for corn we can, at small expense, 
for mineral fertilizers, make our corn gather nitro- 
gen to enrich manure for other crops, the fact will 
be of incalculable value to farming generally, and 
especially in the older States. 

2. The Specific Effects of Different Fertilizing Ma- 
terials on Different Crops.—In last season’s experi- 
ments nitrate of soda and potash salts were gener- 
ally profitable for potatoes, while for corn, the 
potash salts paid in about one-half, and nitrate of 
soda in but few of the trials. How generally, and 
where such will be the case, it is important to learn. 
Indeed the feeding capacities of plants, and the 
specific effects of different fertilizing materials 
upon them are among the weightiest problems 
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in the present range of agricultural investigation. 

3. The Hffects of Different Fertilizers in Different 
Circumstances of Soil, Climate, Weather, etc., includ- 
ing their direct effect as plant food, their indirect 
action in bringing plant food already present into 
available forms, and their effect upon the physical 
condition, the texture, of the soil. 

4. Comparative effects of artificial fertilizers and 
farm manures. 

For all these things careful work, close observa- 
tion, and full and faithful statements of results are 
indispensable. So let me ask the experimenters to 
note carefully the details provided for in the blanks 
for reports, and to enter their observations upon 
their memorandum books as they are made. Dur- 
ing this month the weather and the early progress 
of the crops on the different plots are among the 
things to be especially noted. W.O. ATWATER, 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


A Ridger for Roots and Other Crops, 


a 

A description and sketch of an implement comes 
from H. Lane, Cornwall, Vt., who, if we mistake 
not, is the Hon. Henry Lane, to whom we are in- 
debted for a marked improvement in beets, and 
who has done much to advance root-culture gener- 
ally. The implement is for throwing land up into 
low ridges, upon the top of which the seeds of 
beets, mangels, rutabagas, onions, etc., are sown. 
Mr. L. quickly converts his corn-marker into a 
ridger. The corn-marker, fig.°1, consists of two 
cedar poles for shafts, connected by two cross-bars, 
and furnished with a handle two feet high; the 
marking portion, which is attached at the rear of 
the handle, is removed. For the ridger, a piece of 
3x4 oak scantling, 48 inches long, has three culti- 
vator teeth bolted to it; one at 8 inches from each 
end, and the other in the center, making the teeth 
16 inches apart ; this piece is shown at 6. A 2-inch 
oak plank the same length as the scantling is cut 
into three teeth, as shown at ¢; these teeth are so 
cut that their points will correspond to the culti- 
vator teeth. This plank is bolted to the back 
side of the scantling in such a manner as its points 
will be three inches higher than the lower ends of 
the cultivator teeth. The whole, scantling and 
plank, is bolted to the shafts of the marker, just 
forward of the handle, at the place marked e. The 
point where the scantling sits upon the shafts 
should be so bevelled that, when those are hitched 
to a horse, the cultivator teeth will stand upright. 
Mr. Lane says that with this implement upon land 
free of stones and coarse manure, he can make 
very neat and uniform ridges, two at atime, with 
great ease. The first ridge, to be straight, should 
be run carefully, using a line; by allowing one 











RIDGER FOR ROOT CROPS, 


tooth to follow where the outside one went before, 
all the rest will be straight. Mr. L. formerly 
sowed his onions 14 inches apart, but he prefers 16 
inches. In setting out onions for seed, he plants 
on every other ridge. ‘For beets, he formerly used 
every other ridge, but finding 32 inches to be need- 
lessly far apart, he has made another ridger exactly 
like this, except that the teeth and points are 24 
inches apart. He finds the ridger most useful, and 
gives the benefit of his experience to others. 
or 

Rhode Island Turkeys.—A correspondent 
asks, if Rhode Island Turkeys are a distinct breed. 
The State of Rhode Island has given its name toa 
first-class article of poultry raised within the State 
and in Eastern Connecticut, just as Orange County 
has given its name tothe best quality of butter. 
This little State, and the adjacent counties in Con- 
necticut, give turkey raising a prominent place in 
their farming. The soil and climate are admirably 
adapted to the business, and the turkey crop is 
about as sure in its results as the raising of pigs, or 
calves. Turkeys, especially the Bronze and the 





Narragansett breeds, have. heen bred for size fora 
great many years, and flocks, averaging from 12 to 
14 Ibs. each, when dressed for market, are not un- 
common at Thanksgiving and Christmas. They 
are sent principally to the Boston and Providence 
markets ; they are perfectly fattened, and the crops 
and entrails are always drawn, which may be one 
secret of theirexcellence. ‘'o have roast turkey in 
its perfection, it should be cooked and served at 
Thanksgiving along the shores of Narragansett Bay. 


Equalizer for Three Horses Abreast. 
—<>—- 

The economy of using three horses abreast in’ 
field work is apparent. In plowing heavy soils, or 
in the use of gang-plows, three horses and one man 
will do the work of four horses and two men. At 
the present time, when wé must diminish the cost 
of production by every possible method, this is a 
saving of no little importance. The difficulty in 
using three horses has been, the want of a method 
of so applying the force as to avoid side draft, 
and the trampling of one horse upon the plowed 
ground. We have recently tried a three-horse 
evener, known as ‘‘Frederick’s Equalizer,” and 
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Fig. 1.—EQUALIZER FOR TWO HORSES. 
find it to answer its purpose in avoiding the above 


difficulties. To prevent a multiplicity of tools, 


this evener is adapted for use with either two or 
three horses, by making slight changes in the ar- 
rangement, as shown in the engravings. At fig. 1 
it is ready for use with two horses, and at fig. 2 it 
is shown as when intended for three horses. When 





Fig. 2.—EQUALIZER FOR THREE HORSES, 


this is used in plowing, the traces are crossed, as 
shown at fig. 2, by which the horses are brought as 
close together as is convenient; otherwise the 
traces are kept straight. The evener may be used 
in wagons, harrows, plows, or harvesters, a stay 
chain being provided for use with a tongue. 
Sheep.—We bear very favorable reports from 
sheep owners and breeders, and the markets show 
that -mutton is in demand, at good prices. Sheep 
raising in the West is rapidly becoming a staple 
business, free from the somewhat speculative char- 
acter which at first belonged to it, This isdoubtless 
in consequence of the practical experietice gained 
by those who have retained their flocks, and who 
have turned early reverses to profitable successes, 
through perseverance. The Merino breeders are 
disposing of large numbers of rams for breeding 
purposes, and these can now be procured at reason- 
able prices by those who would improve their flock. 











Sweet Corn for Fodder.—A trial of several 
varieties of sweet corn for fodder for milk cows, 
the past season, has resulted very successfully. 
Many good farmers have for years past considered 
sweet corn fodder to be worth more than that from 
field corn, The large quantity of sugar contained 
in sweet corn makes it a highly putritious food, 
sugar being as much a nutriment as starch—indeed, 
it is strongly believed by some physiologists that 
the starch of food is changed in great part to sugar 
during digestion and before assimilation. But it 
will be found in practice that the most valuable 
fodder is that which is grown so widely apart that 
the juices of the stalks are matured and the ears 
are considerably developed before the crop is cut, 
Small early varieties, planted in May and after- 
wards, may be gathered in July and August; and 
the medium late varieties, such as the Triumph, 
will come in in August and September; while the 
late Evergreen will last until frost stops the growth.. 
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Mr. Kemp's Poultry House. | 





The accompanying engraving represents the poul- | 
try house of Mr. Kemp, of Germantown, Ohio, 
which the owner thinks to be cheap and convenient. | 
It is built upon a raised bank, and has a trench a- | 
round it which keeps the interior always 


given by some too sanguine writers, is equal to 
| 1,600 bushels per acre, or 10 bushels from a square | 
rod: or 40 two horse wagon loads, of 40 bushels | 


each to the acre. Those who have ‘grown roots, 
well know how rarely such crops as this, even with 
the mammoth red mangels, which reach a weight 


a 
A Rock-work Duck-House, 
— 


| 

| 

| Duck-houses are often built of brick; they ma: 

| as well be of stone, if that material is at hand a 
| in suitable localities, the house may be made onmans 
| mental by fitting it to grow alpine plants and ferns - 
—in fact, a combined rockery and duck- 








dry. The house is 72 feet long, and 12 feet [ 
wide, and is divided into nine apartments, 
each 8x12 feet. Eight varieties of fowls 
are kept in it ; the ninth apartment being 
reserved for packing eggs and other pur- 
poses. The runs are 8x 70 fect, and each 
run has two plum trees in it, which furnish 
both shade and fruit : the plums, it is said, 
are not injured by insects. There is no 
room lost by alleys or passages inside of 
the house; entrance is gained by doors 
which open into each pen and run. To 
preserve cleanliness, every part of the 
building is made accessible, and ventila- 
tion is secured by two cupolas. The rear 
part of the house is 5 feet high, and the 
front, which faces the south, is 8 feet in 
hight. There is a stout roof of glass on 
the south side, and a window in each apart- 
ment. Mr. Kemp writes that his fowls are 
kept in perfect health, and he attributes 
this, in great part, to the dryness and airi- 
ness of his house. It is well to refer here 
to the numerous cases of disease and death 
among poultry, which have occurred the 
present season, and which are always ap- 
pearing from want of attention to the re- 
quisites of cleanliness, dryness, and venti- 
lation. Fowls kept in damp, unclean 
quarters, bave died in large numbers, and 
they will continue to die, whenever exposed 
to these unhealthful influences. It is in 
vain to use remedies while the cause of the 
trouble exists,and it is surprising that poul- 
try-keepers should not learn from repeated and cost- | 
ly experience, that fowls are as much subject to dis- 
eases from damp, filth, and close, heated quarters, 
as any other animals. ‘‘Chicken Cholera” is 
caused by the poisons thus engendered, and is not to 
be cured by the astringent medicines commended. 















































































Sugar Beets, and Beet Sugar. 
dn et 


Serious misstatements have been made in regard to 
the yield of sugar beets, and their profitable use for 
sugarmaking. Itisa pity that some will get enthusi- 
astic over a new idea, and lead others astray. Thus 
it has been frequently stated of late, that sugar beets 
are an enormously produc- 
tive and profitable crop 
that at the rate paid for 
them at the Maine beet- | 
sugar factory, viz., $5 per 
ton, this crop will bring 
$250 per acre, the yield be- | 
ing 50 tons per acre. This 
would be an extraordinary 
yield for tke grosser, and fi 
more prolific mangels, and & 
an utterly improbable one 
for the less vigorous, and 
more refined sugar beet. 
A yield of 18 to 20 tons, is 
considered a fair crop in 
France and Germany, where 
they have been learning the | 
best methods for years, and | 
if we can succeed here as | 
well as do the French and | 
Germans, we shall be more 
fortunate than we have 
hitherto been. The truth ] 
is, the sugar beet crop is | 
very remunerative at $4 per 
ton. Twenty-five tons per 
acre will amount to $100, which is equal to 200 
bushels of corn per acre at present prices, and the 
refuse pulp, or beet-cake and the leaves, are worth 
more as food, than the fodder from the corn: 25 
tons is equal to more than 800 bushels per acre. 
Fifty tons per acre, which is the misleading estimate 



























of 25 lbs. or more per root; while a sugar beet of 
more than one fourth that weight, is not desirable 
for sugar making, because it is deficient in saccha- 
rine matter; the smaller roots being the sweetest. 
The cost of a crop of 25 tons of sugar beets, need 
not be more than that of 80 bushels of corn per 
acre, so that a handsome profit of $60 per acre re- 
sults from the former ; counting the beets only, at 
$4 per ton, and the corn at 50 cents a bushel. We 
by no means state these facts to discourage the 
growing of sugar beets or the manufacture of sugar. 
We are well persuaded that we shall ultimately 
make our own sugar from beets, and it is to hasten 
this end that we would have farmers avoid the dis- 
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ery. Sucha house may be an intrusion 
| from being out of place, or it may, in an 
appropriate spot, add greatly to the em- 
bellishment of the grounds. The general 
ideas on such matters given last month on 
p. 187, apply in this case. Neara pond 
such a duck-house may find an appropriate 
place, or if the disposition of the grounds 
| is such that it would be proper. not far 
from the lawn, such a location would be 
desirable, as then the birds could add an at- 
tractive feature to the lawn. Ducks are the 
only poultry, that may with safety be q)- 
lowed the run of the grounds ; they donot, 
destroy by scratching, like other poultry, 
though they are not admissible to borders 
and flower plots where there are small 
plants, on account of the injury they may 
do by trampling. Where the surroundings. 
will allow, the large pure white Pekin 
ducks, or the varied and rich colors of the 
Rouens, make them not only tolerated, 
but desirable, partly on account of their 
beauty, and also as destroyers of insects, 
The engraving represetits a house of this 
kind recently built. An interior room or 
cave is first built of brick, or small stones, 
laid in cement, outside of which the rocks 
are disposed in a natural manner. Jn the 
rear there should be an opening to allow 
of access to the cave, and this may be 
closed by a door of cedar strips. In ar- 
ranging the rocks with a view to the grow- 
ing of plants, crevices of different sizes 
must be left, and these are to be filled with vegeta- 
ble mould from the woods, or peaty earth, mixed 
with sufficient sand to keep it always loose. As 
stated last month, success in growing plants in such 
crevices depends on having the earth they contain 
in connection with the soil below. Indeed, for all 
that relates to the duck-house as a rock-garden, 
reference may be made to that article. To prevent 
the ducks from leaving their eggs here and there, 
after‘their usual manner, they may be confined by 
a movable pen of wire netting until they have laid. 
Angora Goats.—For some reason, the goat 
fever of California and elsewhere has suffered a re- 
lapse. Where flocks of 























thousands were started, 
there are now heard com- 
plaints that the wool fails 
to pay more than the ex- 
' pense of feeding, making 
the flock, the larger it 
grows, a greater incubus 
upon the owner’s pocket. 
= Prominent goat owners 

| have looked for their profit. 
not to the wool, but to the: 
; sale of animals for breed- 
ing, and as the demand in 
this way has ceased from 
what are now called “ igno- 
rant and deceived custom- 
ers,’? and is very small in- 
; deed from others, the prof- 
; its amount to nothing. 
This may be unfortunate, 
because there would seem 
to be a place in our indus- 
tries for the rearing and 
keeping of goats, as well as 
a demand for their wool, 





POULTRY HOUSE AND YARDS. 


VIEW OF MR. KEMP’S 
couragement that must follow false expectations. 
When we succeed in profitably making sugar from 
beets, we shall then keep at home $90,000,000 which 
annually goes abroad to pay for foreign sugar. This 
is surely an end worth striving for, and every farmer 
should fee} a lively interest in its accomplishment. 


under proper management. 

| So far, however, legitimate goat keeping for wool 
| has hardly existed, and it is to the exaggerated state- 
ments made by persons interested in selling bucks 
at high prices, that the unfortunate condition of 
a promising industry may be charged. All new 
industries are acclimated through difficulties. 
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The Northern Calypso. 


At one of the monthly meetings of the N. Y. 
Horticultural Society—which, by the way, ‘re 
rapidly growing in interest and impor- 
tance—one of the most attractive objects 
in a really fine exhibition, was a large 
pan filled with the Northern Calypso 
(Calypso borealis). This was one of the 
exhibits of Woolson & Co., of Passaic, 
N. J., who, having received the roots 
from Oregon some time previously, plant- 
ed them in a large pan of sphagnum, 
where, in a cool greenhouse, they came 
forward without any of the drawn-up ap- 
pearance too often seen in forced plants. 
Calypso—it has received no other name— 
and needs none—is an Orchid, and like 
the other northern members of the Orchid 
Family it is terrestrial, while the majority 
of those in warm countries, growing upon 
the branches and trunks of trees are epi- 
phytes. It isarare plant in the peat bogs 
of Northern New England, is found in 
Nova Scotia and other parts of the Domin- 
ion and is more frequent north-westward, 
it being quite common in the dark, damp 
fir woods of Washington Territory and 
Oregon. In the old world it is found in 
Siberia and other high northern couutries. 
Calypso has a small solid bulb, from 
which arises a single leaf; this is ever- 
green, ovate or heart-shaped and strongly 
veined. In spring it throws up a stem 
three to six inches or more high, bearing 
at the top a solitary flower, which is shown 
of the natural sizein the engraving. The 
flowers of the orchids, generally, are of 
such irregular and peculiar forms that 
their structure seems quite unlike that of 
most other flowers. The flowers have six 
divisions, three outer, answering to the 
calyx, and three inner forming the corolla. 
The unusual appearance is generally due 
to one of these inner parts or petals, the 
lower one, being usually much larger than 
the others, and of a different shape. This 
petal is technically termed ‘‘the lip.” 
This in Ladies Slippers (Cypripedium), is 
so large and inflated that it forms the most 
conspicuous part of the flower. Other parts of the 
flower are sometimes irregular, but it is in the lip that 
we find.the greatest departure from the usual form. 
In Calypso we find the three parts of the outer 
series, or calyx, and two of the petals, much alike, 
all narrow; sharp-pointed, and standing erect; 
below is the lip—much the largest part of the 
flower, which is irregularly formed, inflated, turned 
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EUROPEAN DOG’S-TOOTH VIOLET.—(Sce next page.) 





over at the edges, and terminating at the lower end 
in two points. The general color of the flower is 
pink, or pale rose-color, which is variegated in the 
lip with deep purple lines and a broad yellow 
blotch; the lip also bears tufts of yellow hairs, 








The hooded portion just above the lip belongs to 
the stamens and pistil, the structure of which 
can not be readily described in a popular article. 
But neither engraving nor description can give a 
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NORTHERN CALYPSO.—( Calypso borealis.) 





proper idea of the delicate beauty of this little 
plant ; and we are not disposed to disagree with 
the writer who calls it “the most beautiful of all 
Northern Orchids.” Like other natives of the 
peat-moss bogs, it can only be successfully grown 
by giving it a locality something like that in which 
it is found. For the showy Ladies Slipper and 
other plants of the bogs, we have a spot in aclump 
of evergreens in which an excavation was filled 
with a mixture of peat and sandy soil, and over this 
is put a good covering of sphagnum or peat-moss. 
The Calypso would flourish here, but its beauty is 
of a kind that requires close examivation, and we 
prefer to cultivate such small subjects in pots or 
pans of peat and moés, and keep them in a cold 
frame. The name, Calypso, is that of a heathen 
goddess, of whom the less that is said the better. 





The Winter Aconite, 


— gee 
- To learn all-about a plant and its cultivation 
abroad, through accounts in books and journals ; 
to be perfectly familiar with its appearance from 
colored and plain engravings, and yet not be able 
to know the plant itself through the acquaintance 
which cultivation brings, isa most annoying position 
for a real lover of plants. Such have heretofore 
been our own relations to the Winter Aconite, the 
appearance of which was noted every spring by the 
European journals, with words of praise that made 
us each year all the more desirous to have and 
know the plant. With this feeling, it may be as- 
sumed that.our ignorance was not due to a want of 
effort to cultivate it. Each autumn the roots are 
offered, in small quantity, by our bulb dealers, and 
each autumn, for years, we have procured the roots, 
now from one dealer, and now from another, and 
planted them. in the border, on the rock-work, in 





the wild garden, and even in pots, and each suc- 
ceeding spring have watche¢, but in vain, for the 
“well-known and admired Winter Aconite * * one 
of the earliest and hardiest of spring flowers.” It 
being a native of Central Europe, it may 
have been supposed that our winters were 
too severe for it, had not the failure been 
the same in pots wintered in the cellar or 
in the pit. Not discouraged by repeated 
failure, roots were again set out last fall, 
and this spring we had, for the first time, 
an abundance of Winter Aconite. The 
key to former failures was to be found in 
learning the difference between this and 
former plantings. In the planting itself, 
there was no difference, but in the roots 
themselves, there was—a slight difference, 
it is true, but enough to cause success or 
failure. Last fall we received the roots 
in the very heavy paper bag in which they 
had been imported, and in the buck- 
wheat chaff in which they were packed. 
Heretofore we had taken the roots from 
the dealer’s show counters, it being their 
habit to unpack their bulbs and roots, and 
place them in pans, baskets, etc,, upon 
tables, where their customers may see 
them, and where they may be at hand for 
filling orders. This exposure may be for 
a few days or a few weeks, and a part of 
this time the weather may require the 
store to be heated; while this does not at 
all injure hyacinths, tulips, and most 
others, it is sufficient to destroy the 
vitality in Winter Aconite, and in some 
other roots and bulbs, and accounts for 
other failures. Having been particular in 
describing this matter, for the benefit of 
those who sell and those who buy bulbs 
and roots, we add, as to the plant itself, 
that the engraving gives its size and the 
general appearance of the flowers from a 
single root, though it does not give the 
effect of a mass, the condition in which it 
shows best. Later, the stems grow to 
about twice the hight here shown, The 
flowers are described as “yellow,” but 
7 it isa pale and most delicate shade of 
Wit the color, and quite unlike the positive 
yellows of the Spring Adonis, the 
Daffodil, and other early flowers of this color. 
Now that we know how to get it, we have no 
doubt that the Winter Aconite will take its place 
in our gardens, to bloom with the Blood-root, 
Jeffersonia, Snow-drops, and other very early com- 
ers, over most of which it has the advantage of 
giving a much longer season of bloom, It is a cap- 
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WINTER AconrTE.—{ Branthis hyemalis,) 


ital plant for the wild garden, and will probably be- 
come with us, as in England, perfectly naturalized, 
and need no care beyond division when it gets too 
thick. . The name Hranthis is from the Greek words 
for spring and flower, though in Europe it better 
sustains its English name—Winter Aconite, as it 
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flowers there in January and February. It is a 
member of the great Ranunculus Family, as may 
be inferred from the resemblance of its flowers to 
those of the Anemones. It is not very near the 
Aconites, but more closely related to the Hellebores 
{Christmas Rose, etc.), indeed the earlier botanists 
placed it in Helleborus,from which it differs but little. 
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A Ladder for the Orchard. 


= 

In the course of years we have published many 
styles of fruit or orchard ladders ; some of these 
were for the conversion of an ordinary ladder, into 
one suited for orchard work, and others have been 
special contrivances, useful for fruit picking, and 
for scarcely anything else. We now give one for 
which a very neat sketch and the measurements 
were sent by “A. C.,”” who, while he gave his full 
name, omitted to write his address, and we only 
know from the more than usually blind post-mark, 
that he is somewhere in Illinois. The engraving 
plainly shows the affair—a ladder mounted upon a 
two-wheeled wheelbarrow. The brief directions 
point out the following points to be observed in 
building it. The axle for the wheels, in order to 
give as broad a base as possible, and avoid the dan- 
ger of its tipping sidewise, should be as long as 
will allow it to pass through the gates upon the 
farm. To avoid tipping forward, it should be so 
built that a plumb-line dropped from the top of the 
ladder will strike the axle. ‘The shafts (C) should 
hinge under the axle, near to the wheels; where 
they are bolted to the ladder the holes should be 
large to give some play, and they should extend far 
enough back to afford convenient handles. The 
standards, B, are bolted to the shafts, C, at a point 
one-third the distance from the axle tu the foot of 
the ladder, and are attached to the ladder at a point 
three-fourths of its length from the base. Our cor- 
respondent writes that if one has a pair of wheels, 
such a ladder will cost from $2 to $3, more than a 
common one, and gives it as his experience that 
“it beats the world in an orchard or a stack yard.”’ 








The European Dog’s-Tooth Violet. 
(See Engraving, Page 22%.) 

Probably no wild flower is better known than our 
native Dog’s-tooth Violet, or Adder’s-tongue, Zry- 
thronium Americanum. This, though beautiful in 
itself, suffers by comparison with Z. Dens-canis, a 
native of Continental Europe, and found even as , 
far north as Siberia. As compared with our species, 
the leaves in this are shorter, more strongly blotched 
with reddish-brown spots, while the flower is more 
open and of beautiful shades of rose-purple, which 
are darker without than within. The engraving 
shows the form, but of course fails to give the 
color of this beautiful early spring flower—and is 
also less than the natural size, the flower stems be- 
ing usually six inches high. There are varieties 
with white, rose, and flesh-colored flowers, but none 





of them, to our notion, equal the ordinary form in 





beauty. This is one of those little gems which one 
can not properly describe without seeming extrava- 
gant over it. We content ourselves by saying that 
it is simply beautiful, and that.no one who has 
formed an idea of it from the most enthusiastic de- 
scription, will be disappointed in the reality. This 
is one of the common flowers of Europe that, like 
the Winter Aconite,—described elsewhere, we have 
tried for years to grow from the bulbs imported by 
dealers without success. A few years ago a cor- 
respondent in England sent us some bulbs, packed 
with other plants, which came without having been 
dried, and grew freely. Our two or three plants 
from this source only caused a desire for more. 
Last fall we procured from a dealer, an original 
package of the bulbs, just as they were put up in 
sand, and which had not been exposed to the dry- 
ing influences of our autumn air; these were 
planted last fall, and this spring made a most satis- 
factory show. The only hope our plant-lovers have 
of growing this, or the Winter Aconite is, to obtain 
from the dealers bulbs which have not been ex- 
posed, or to procure fresh bulbs from such florists 
as grow them, and may be able to supply them 
fresh from the soil. Its earliness and real beauty 
make it a most desirable plant—not the less desir- 
able here because it is common abroad—and we 
think that our florists will find it to their advantage 
to offer bulbs that have not been subjected to the 
risk of drying. Why such an unmistakable lily- 
like plant should be called a Violet, and if a Violet, 
why a Dog’s-tooth, is a puzzle that we will not now 
undertake to solye—suffice it to say that the name 
is, through long usage, thoroughly attached to 
the plant, and those who prefer this uncouth 
English name to ZLrythronium, are welcome to it. 





Notes from the Pines. 
—~e 


When I began this series I did not intend to write 
every month; the good friends who, whenever a 
gap occurred, were so kind as to write and inquire 
the cause of the omission, have by this time learned 
that I intend to be regularly irregular. I started 
with the intention of writing only when I had some- 
thing to say. It must be most irksome to write 
every month, whether one has grist to the mill or 
not. This time I have something to say—and it is 

About a Wild Garden. 

I wish I were sure that this could catch the eye 
and have the attention of the many who really love 
flowers, but, for one reason or another, have no gar- 
den. With many who live in the country, a flower 
garden is something to come in that future when 
there shall be ‘‘time.’’ Many a country dweller 
who intends to have a garden, looks upon it as 


“an undertaking that requires an outlay of time, 


labor, and money. It is to be in the good time 
coming, and in the meantime he gratifies his 
love for flowers by occasional rambles to see 
what the woods, the meadows, and the coppices 
afford him. Now suppose that instead of tramping 
for some miles for a few wild flowers, these could 
all be found—not only these, but a great many 
more—all within the area of afew yards! Would 
he not rejoice at it. This is just 
The Idea of a Wild Garden. 

A nook somewhere—not already too much crowd- 
ed with natural growth, where the roots of trees 
and shrubs will take all that the soil has to give— 
but a good bit of unoccupied soil. Here put all the 
native flowers that are desirable, with a whole host 
of the hardy plants from other countries. There 
are few farms that do not afford such a spot—no 
matter if it be at a distance from the house ; this 
garden has not to be watered, watched, and tended. 
But there may be those who, like myself, prefer to 
make a wild garden. Our wooded hill-side is too far 
off, though that is more or less planted,and even the 
pasture has a corner penned off for moisture-loving 
plants. There is not much wild about my wild gar- 
den save the plants. The hen-house and the boun- 
dary fence make 2, corner. The fence is hidden by 
a row of closely planted evergreens. The side of 
the hen-house is made “wild”? by a drapery of 
Virginia Creeper and American Wistaria, and in 
this corner, well away from fence and hen-house is 





A Rock-work. 

This rockery, of the stones at hand, was made 
with but one thing in view—growing plants, ]t 
would defy any geologist to account for its upheay- 
al, especially as it is mainly of new red-sandstone 
the worst of all rocks for the purpose, but all that 
we had. Of natural rock-sceuery there is little, but 
of cracks and crevices there are many. The ground 
around the rockery, for some distance, forms a part 
of the wild garden. Last fall, a goodly collection 
of plants came from European correspondents, but 
I was away when they were planted, so this spring 
I had not only the pleasure of seeing the plants, 
but of making new discoveries. I have read of an 
eccentric literary man—whose name I have forgot- 
ten, who was very fond of confectionary; one of 
his oddities was, to hide sugar-plums and the like, 
in all sorts of odd places, that he might enjoy the 
pleasure of finding them unexpectedly. My first 
visit this spring to the wild garden reminded me 
of him, in discovering new plants in unexpected 
places, and could understand his satisfaction over 
his discoveries of hidden sweets. While there are 

Enough Wild Flowers 
in almost every locality to make the wild garden at- 
tractive, and one is worth having for these only, 
there are a great many from other countries that 
are able to make themselves quite at home, and be- 
come naturalized just as easily as do the human 
inhabitants of those countries when transplanted 
to our soil. Of course the wild garden will havea 
succession from early spring until the frost puts an 
end to all bloom, and this mentioning of those that 
greeted my first visit, is intended only to show 
some of the early blooming plants that may be in- 
troduced. At the foot of the rock-work was 
A Sheet of Brilliant White. 

Can anything be more beautiful than this ?—Yet 
it was only our common Blood-root (Sanguinaria 
Canadensis) that may be had almost anywhere for 
the digging. Near by, that best of early spring 
bulbs, Bulbocodium vernum, earlier than Crocus, 
and in a mass more showy, had nearly gone out of 
flower.... Another charming early native is 

The Rue Anemone, 
Thalictrum anemonoides, delicate in foliage,and habit, 
and bearing an abundance of its tiny white flowers 
which have not the brilliant opaque white of those 
of the Blood-root, but quite as pleasing in their 
way. ‘This is one of the few flowers that showa 
tendency to become double in their wild state. I 
have a number of times found this partly double, 
and several years ago a friend in England sent me 
a full-double, and a charming thing it is.—But 
speaking of doubles, I know of none of our wild 
plants that makes such beautiful double flowers as 


The Hepatica or Liver-Leaf, 
Hepatica triloba is the botanical name by which it 
is generally known, but European botanists place 
it in the already too large genus Anemone, and call 
it Anemone Hepatica. It is common in the woods, 
at least in all the Eastern States, flowering as soon 
as the snow is off. It is also a native of Europe, 
and the Europeans have secured a number of dou- 
ble forms in a variety of colors, I have found it, 
wild, from nearly a pure white to the deepest blue, 
but never saw any tendency to double. The 
doubles must be imported; they do not appear 
to be easy to manage, but are worth any amount of 
trouble. There are double white, pink, red, blue, 
and purple, with intermediate shades, and each 
one a gem in itself. I am glad to notice that some 
of our dealers in hardy plants are giving attention 
to these double Hepaticas. I find that we have 
quite a collection of native and foreign species of 

Erythronium or Dog’s-tooth Violet; 
these are not violets, or at all like them, but are 
little lily-like flowers. Another name has been 
proposed for our native species—Adder’s Tongue— 
probably on account of its broad spotted leaves, 
which are not at all like the tongue of an adder or 
any other snake. Our common Zrythronium Ameri- 
canum is welcome, but when it comes to the ques- 
tion of beauty the European 2. Dens-Canis, is far _ 
ahead of it. In beautiful contrast to this is the 
White Dog’s-Tooth Violet, rare at the East, but | 
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common in the far West, and well worth having. 
Those who like oddities in the way of plants will 
admire the 

Asarums or Wild Gingers. 

One species, known as Canada Snake Root, is 
common in all the Northern woods. These, with 
two Southern species, another from Oregon, and 
one from Europe, make up a group which, while 
not showy, will interest the botanist. When we 
come to showy plants in the wild garden we find 
Aubrietia deltoidea spreading a sheet of delicate 
purple upon the rock-work. Inacorner there is 
the Winter Aconite, one of the earliest of all, and a 
little later, Adonis Vernalis, with flowers of a bright- 
er yellow, and foliage so dark-green and beautifully 
cut that it would be worth growing for that alone. 
Close after Adonis comes the slender-Jeaved Peony, 
Peonia tenuifolia, double and single, so beautiful 
with their rich crimson flowers, fine foliage, and 
withal so rare. The Grape Hyacinth, Muscari 
dotryoides, naturalizes well in the wild garden, and 
poth the dark-blue and the white kinds seem to be 
quite at home. Among other native plants worthy 
of special notice are Dutchman’s Breeches (Dicentra 
Cucullaria), three-leaved Geum (Geum triflorum) 
from the far West, and more showy in fruit than in 
flower; the American Pasque Flower (Anemone 
patens var. Nuttalliana), its enormous flower mak- 
ing it noticeable-—But it would make too long a list 
to name everything, my object being to commend 

The Wild Garden 
to every lover of wild plants. Our natives can grow 
there, and a large number of foreigners may be 
naturalized and made wild. It can bea source of 
great pleasure to those who can have no other gar- 
den, while to those who have the most formal bor- 
ders, it will be a pleasing change to have a nook or 
corner where their favorites can be at home. Much 
credit is due to Mr. W. Robinson, editor of ‘‘ The 
Garden” (Eng.), for his advocacy of the Wild Gar- 
den. He has done much to check the mania for 
“bedding out,’’—well enough in its place, but not 
the only style of gardening worthy of consideration. 








Garden Reels, Once More. 
aha 

In the Notes about Garden Work for April, the 
genera’ lack of stability in the Garden Reels now 
sold, wus mentioned. This brought out, as we in- 
tended it should, several correspondents, one of 
whom, R. Foster, of Ohio, gave a drawing of his 
reel, which was engraved last month on page 176. 
Later came our friend ‘‘J. E.,”” of Egg Harbor City, 
N. J., with an ac- 
count of a most 
excellent reel, per- 
haps easier to make 
than Mr. Foster’s, 
and will carry a 
longer line than 
that. This ree) was 
made by “J. E.”’ 
over 15 years ago, 

4 and he has had it in 
'# use ever since. He 
learned how to 
make it from an en- 
graving given in the 
American Agricul- 
turist ! Turning 
back to the volume 
and page — 1864, 
page 113, there, 
sure enough, was 
our old reel! The 
writer had a gap of 
three or four years 
in his gardening 
operations; in com- 
mencing anew, 
such iron reels as 
could be bought were used, and used up, while 
the excellent home-made one of the former gar- 
dening period was quite forgotten. It was with an 
indistinct idea that he had known of something 
better that the “‘ Notes” in April were written, but 
the fact that we had already published something 











GARDEN REEL, 


better had quite escaped him. Thanking J. E. for 
reminding us of it, we here reproduce the engrav- 
ing of 1864; another generation of gardeners hay- 
ing sprung up since, it will be new to the great ma- 
jority. The cut needs but little explanation ; the 
reel should be made of hard-wood ; the center pin 
or stake, C, is 2 to 24 feet long, an inch in diame- 
ter where it passes through the cross-pieces; there 
is a shoulder upon which the lower piece rests, and 
from there the stake is worked down to a point. 
The cross-pieces, B, B, are 1 foot long, 2 inches 
wide, and 4 or # inch thick ; the curved side-pieces, 
A, A, are made from branches, with a slight natu- 
ral curve, or worked out of straight stuff; these 
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Decorative Art.* 


BY M. G. E. 


—<>— 

Though fret-sawing cannot be compared with 
wood-carving, in an artistic point of view, the two 
may be very advantageously combined to produce 
some exceedingly pretty effects, by using fine 
chisels and the veining tool after carefully sawing 
out the pattern. The design (fig. 1), for the cover 








of a photograph album is made of white wood, and 
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are 12 to 15 inches Jong, and pinned to the cross- 
pieces, where they pass through them. A pin 
through the upper end of the center stake holds all 
together, and a handle, D, with another stake, Z, 
completes the affair. The side-pieces should pro- 
ject below the cross-pieces rather farther than in 
the engraving, to make corners around which to 
hitch the line when enough hasrunout. J. E. says 
that to make this reel last, house it every night. 





Cactuses in Summer.—We are glad to receive 
questions concerning the proper treatment of plants 
of the Cactus Family, as it shows that the interest 
in these old favorites in window gardening is return- 
ing. The majority of the most showy and largest 
flowered species and varieties bloom in summer, 
they make their growth at that time, and need wa- 
tering the same as other growing plants. In autumn, 
when their new growth is made and mature, dry off 
gradually, and keep them dry, or nearly so, for 
three or four months, and of course away from 
frost. The Epiphyllums or Crab’s-Claw Cactuses 
bloom in fall or early winter ; with these, the time 
of dryness is reversed; they are kept dry during 
summer, are given water in early fall, and are kept 
supplied until the new shoots are full grown and 
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ripe, when it is to be withheld and the soil dried. 
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DESIGN FOR BACK OF PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM, 


when finished should be lined with crimson velvet. 
The shield in the center may have an additional 
layer glued on to add to the richness of effect, 
though it is desirable to use glue as little as possible 
in making up your work. A glue-pot is, however, 
often needed while carving. Even under experi- 
enced hands a chisel will slip and the fruit of much 
patient labor be carried away in an instant, but with 
glue the piece is restored to its proper place, and 
when dry a few touches of knife or chisel makes all 
right again. Designs for both sides of an album 
cover may be cut at once, as the wood used will 
be only about + inch in thickness, and the two 
pieces can be pasted together with thin paper be- 
tween, so that they can be easily separated after- 
wards, The stems should be delicately and care- 
fully rounded, and the veinings of the leaves 
marked with the dividing tool. This, if neatly exe- 
cuted, will be found very pretty, quite artistic in 
its way, and can be made up at small expense. 
Fret-sawing is more tedious than difficult, owing to 
the necessity of constantly loosening one end of 
the saw, in order to slip it in a new hole made by a 
small gimlet, where the pattern becomes discon- 
nected. Hand-saws of various sizes are sold for 
this work at a trifling cost, but for those who are 
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willing to go to the expense, the ‘‘ Standard Scroll 
Saws’ are the best; they range in price from $10 
to $35. Ifahand-saw is used the work should be 
held, edge upwards, to the table by means of a vise. 

Fig. 2 is a design for a Hanging Cabinet which 
will be useful, as well as ornamental. It may be 

















Fig. 2.—A HANGING CARVED CABINET. 


black-walnut, oak, or ash. It is exceedingly simple 
in construction, and will bear much elaborate orna- 
mentation, upon which, indeed, its beauty will 
mainly depend. The wood-carver should have 
thoroughly understood intentions before attempt- 
ing to put them into execution, since mistakes 
cannot be rectified and regrets over errors in com- 
position will prove unavailing when seen too late. 

It is always advisable for the student to go to 
Nature for designs, where there is an endless variety 
of admirable subjects for the chisel ; skill and in- 
genuity in adapting such things as may appear suit- 





work served as a frame to the picture of Francisca 
da Rimini. The absolute consistency of the whole 
was its chief beauty. Scroll-hinges, nickel-plated, 
add greatly to effect where hinges are required, and 
may be procured of any size. The design for or- 
namenting the door, or other parts of the cabinet, 
may be furnished according to the worker’s own 
taste, in bold relief or the more easily executed in- 
vised work ; in the former case, the wood of the 


. panel should be thick, according to the depth of 


the cutting, as the gluing on of extra thickness is 
not to be recommended. The spray of apple blos- 
soms on the door of the cabinet is merely a suggcs- 
tion, but might be carefully handled in low relief, 
especially if copied from nature, so as to produce 
an exquisite effect. In fig. 3is given a design for 
a border, arranged from Lotus-flower. Figure 4 is 
a figure which may be used for a side ornament. 





Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
ie 
Dolls’ Patterns. 

Within a few years a new department has been 
added to the illustrated pattern catalogues—a page 
of Dolls’ Patterns. The pattern dealers say that 
little girls find, a pleasure in making up wardrobes 
for their dolls, far surpassing any to be found in 
those ready-dressed dolls whose fine clothing is so 
made that it can not be taken off and put on again, 
That this is true, I have learned by my own experi- 
ence as a little girl, and lately by much observation 
asamother. Patterns are useful. Without them 
the little dress-makers are apt to waste their ma- 
terials in fruitless efforts to cut and fit dolls’ gar- 
ments, and they grow discouraged by their frequent 
failures, unless mamma or some other experienced 
friend comes to their aid. I had furnished my lit- 
tle daughters with patterns of dolls’ gabrielle or 
prineesse dresses, underwaist and drawers, before 
I heard of dolls’ patterns for sale, and the eldest 
had learned to cut her cloth by these patterns, 
using her own ingenuity, with occasional advice 
about trimmings and making other garments. Any 
mother who can cut and fit her own children’s 
clothes can make these dolls’ patterns, which are 
merely like children’s patterns on a smaller scale. 

Yet [ protest against some dolls’ patterns offered 
by: fashion dealers, because the absurdities of fash- 
ion are reproduced here and taught 
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able will soon be acquired. Leaves and flowers are 
the most easily represented, and while we may not 
in wood reproduce the loveliness of tint or delicacy 
of texture, we may very faithfully give the grace 
of outline, the tender curves of the flower, and the 
bolder sweep of leaf. Birds are especially showy 
and ornamental, requir- 

ing but little of the 

finer work ; animals of 

all kinds, and even the ° 
human figure, may be ° 
adapted to the purpose 
of our ornamentation. 
It is best to start out 
with a well formed idea 
in view, and carry it 
faithfully throughout 
the whole work, other- 
wise the effect may be 
fragmentary and not 
wholly satisfactory. I 
have seen a masterly 
piece of work designed 
and executed by an 
amateur, in which the 
story of Passion was 
delicately and beautifully carried out, the carv- 
ings were of the passion-vine ; painted tiles still 
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Fig. 4.—sIDE ORNAMENT. 





Fig. 3.—BORDER OF EGYPTIAN LOTUS. 





further suggested the same idea, and the whole 





to our children, such as the full length 
f illustrations of dressed dolls with 

‘ trains or demi-trains and much super- 
fluous trimming and puffing and loop- 
ing. It is a pity for a little girl to 
be set to playing with mimic young 
ladies. It is better for her mind 
and morals that her dolls should 


.be babies or little children of her own sphere, 


simply dressed in fabrics she herself is able to 
wear. Dolls with costumes of the richest ma- 
terials, teach extravagance, do not seem to be 
so much beloved as are the plain rag babies, 
even. I was much interested last fall, in the anx- 
iety of my nine-year-old to get her little dollies all 
fitted out with under-flannels as the weather grew 
cold—to see the incipient woman learning to pay 


most attention to essentials, to the warmth and | 


health of her children. One of the popular fashion 
catalogues gives patterns of the combination che- 
mise and drawers (or chemiloon) 7 sizes, and there 
are some other sensible patterns. There are pat- 
terns for baby dolls, but.none especially for little 
girl-dolls, though the sack and basque patterns 
may be used for all ages, and the dress patterns 
may be shortened in length. Mothers have this 
matter much in their own hands—whether to train 
up their daughters to dress their children accord- 
ing to the rules of health and simplicity and econo- 
my, with reference always to good taste and genu- 
inely artistic effects; or to let them grow up with 
no idea of feminine dress except as a means for 
displaying the greatest possible variety of fabrics 
and designs in ornamentation, a costume in which 
trimming is the main idea, and which is extrava- 
gant in its’ very foundation principles. I try to 
hope that the next generation of women will have 








been so well taught in the principles of health ang 
economy and true beauty, that the past and preg- 
ent absurdities of feminine costume will not be 
tolerated. The dolls’ patterns advertised have 
rather discouraged that hope. 


The Kitchen Wood-Box, 


Once upon a time I delivered a familiar lecture 
to the people in my own kitchen whom it might 


| concern, the upshot of which was as follows (with 


some alteration of names): ‘I want you, Polly, to 
empty this wood-box to-day and sweep it out den 

sweeping and scrubbing where it has stood, when 
you clean the floor. ‘I have heard of such woog- 
boxes before, but I never saw one in such a condj- 
tion until now, and it must not happen again, Mary 
told me the other day about Mrs. Brown’s kitchen 
wood-box.—She said, ‘O mamma! you ought to 
see their wood-box. They don’t keep wood in it- 
they keep dirty old rags in it. You hardly ever pe 
any wood there, but it is all dirt and paper and rags 
for about a foot deep. You can’t think how it 
smells !’—I should think so. I have been in the 
kitchen so little for two months past that I haye 
not noticed our box, and now I see that there is an 
accummulation of several inches of rubbish, [| 
supposed it was nearly all bark and splinters, but 
when I began shovelling it out into the fire, I found 
old paper and even one or two old rags, and wag 
convinced that dirt had sometimes been thrown in 
that should have gone out of doors. Now let me 
tell you all plainly that the wood-box is the place 
for wood only. Torn papers to be used for kindling 
must be put somewhere else. Get a strong paper 
flour sack and hang it handy, and keep the torn 
papers in that. You may as well burn the coarsest 
brown paper wrappings at once, as they are not 
good for kindling fires, and are not needed here for 
any other purpose. Dirty rags, if not worth wash- 
ing (for the rag bag if for nothing better), should 
be burned as soon as possible. All useless matter 
must be washed or burned without delay. And 
now remember, children, you must never shake 
the crumbs from your bibs or napkins over this 
box, nor toss an apple cere or peeling into it. Now, 
Polly, I want you to empty the box once a week, 
on your scrubbing day, and then we can always see 
the bottom and know just what is in it. The pure 
air of the room and the good health of the family 
depend upon this among other things.”’ 

Thus ended the first lesson, and the second lesson 
should be to the carpenter, who should be told to 
make the box with a high back, so that the wall 
need not be bruised and broken by careless throw- 
ing in of wood; also to make the box rather long 
and high and narrow, as a general rule, so that it 
may hold considerable wood without occupying 
much floor space. 

Bringing the Baby Up by Hand. 

The baby and its mother are both unfortunate 
when artificial means must be used for feeding the 
child. This might be avoided many times, by more 
careful management during the first week of its 
life. The young babe should always be put to the 
mother’s breast as soon as both have been properly 
attended to by the nurse. Often this is not done, 
because the child can not find milk there. But 
milk is not what it needs at first, and the Creator 
has given to the human mother, as He has to 
mothers lower in the animal kingdom, just the 
nourishment needed by the new-born babe. There 
is usually so little of it at first that the baby seems 
to get nothing, but it at least cultivates the instinct 
of nursing, and its attempts in that line stimulate 
the secretion of such food as it needs, in the 
mother’s breast. Sometimes it happens that the 
baby is fed a little at first because its mother is 
supposed to be too feeble to nurse it, and then 
few days later when the ‘milk has come,”’ and 
must be disposed of somehow, the babe is thought - 
to be too weak to draw so much away with its little 
mouth, and when this crisis with the mother is 
past, behold the babe has forgotten its first natural 
instinct and can not be made to nurse. All this 
comes of neglecting to study Nature’s teachings. 
I have had no such experience, but 1 have seen it 
in other cases. Sometimes there is good reason 
why the babe must be “brought up by hand.” 
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Cow’s milk is always recommended as the very 
pest substitute for mother’s milk, but it is usually 
considered too rich, and is often diluted one-half 
with water, and by most nurses is sweetened a 
little. Many have believed that babes are saved 
acidity of stomach by leaving out the sugar. Some 
do not dilute the milk so much, and occasionally it 
has been found to nourish the child best when 
given without any previous preparation, except a 
little warming when the babe is quite young. It 
should always be the milk of afresh cow, or one 
not long past calving, and from the same cow. 

An acquaintance lately tried to raise her baby on 
diluted cream, which she had heard recommended 
as the best food for infants. Before the babe was 

a month old, it nearly died of sore mouth, and it 
seemed to me the result of its cream diet. For I 
have learned to associate sore mouths and sore 
throats with grease—a rather hard name to give to 
anything so good as cream. The baby's diet was 
changed to new milk (by no means skimmed, but 
not all cream, as before), and this seemed an ad- 
yantage to its health. It was dosed with some 
patent medicine also, and I presume that is sup- 
posed to have relieved its sore mouth. Perhaps 
that, too, caused the habitual constipation which 
followed, with other troubles. Then graham gruel 
was recommended by one who had tried it with 
good success among her own babes. It was made 
in the usual way, and was boiled not more than 
fifteen or twenty minutes, then strained so as to 
remove the bran, and seasoned with milk and 
sugar. But this did not set very well on the child’s 
stomach, and oatmeal gruel was prepared for it in 
the same way, only it was boiled two hours. This 
agreed with the child well, but did not correct the 
constipation. So the mother made her graham 
gruel as she did the oatmeal gruel, cooking it in 
an earthen jar, set in a kettle of boiling water, and 
kept boiling gently for two hours, and this she 
finds the best food the babe has had. It thrives 
well, and its trouble is removed. It seems to me 

that if she would leave out the sugar, she might 
be able to get along without the ‘‘ soothing syrup ”’ 
she also uses. (I can’t lose this opportunity of 

testifying again that Z would never, never give 
the soothing syrup,) and avoid doctoring the poor 
child now and then for sure throat or colic. 





More Baby-Tenders. 
ag 

As we expected, the ‘‘ Baby’s Play House,”’ given 
in April last, has called out several other contri- 
vances, all having the same end in view, but reach- 
ing it by different methods—the care of that ‘ well- 
spring of joy ’’—the baby. We give now plans by 
“DD. W.,’’ Minerva, Ohio, who thinks the affair de- 
scribed in April, may be useful in some cases, but 
proposes one that he thinks better suited for gen- 
eral use, especially if the mother must busy herself 
in the kitchen for most of the time. He writes: 
When our little boy was very small, a maiden aunt 
told us of an arrangement used by a relative in 
the country, which was simply a “‘store-box,”’ with 
slats in front, and a good thick quilt in the bottom 
to keep baby from the cold floor, where, before he 
could walk, he was placed, and the mother knew he 
was out of danger and amusing himself. Having 
asmall bedstead with high legs and posts, I sawed 
off the legs all but about two inches, and put on 
castors; I also took off some of the tops of the 
posts. This made a sort of box about 30x43 
inches, with smooth sides some 12 inches high. It 
had a canvas bottom, and I placed over this a #- 
inch board floor, and around the box, above the 
sides and ends, two railings made of 4 by 1-inch 
stuff. Here we had a movable play-house for baby, 
with good tight bottom and sides, giving him thor- 
ough protection from drafts and dirt. Besides, hav- 
ing castors, the mother could push it to or from the 
stove as the temperature of the room might require. 

The Baby’s Hammock. 

We had another arrangement, which, when baby 
was very small, its mamma thought very nice—a 
hammock. A frame was made of 1X2-inch stuff, 
about 20x32 inches. In the side pieces there were 
placed small railings, which kept the little fellow 





| from rolling out, and it had a canvas bottom. This 
| was swung from the ceiling with four strong cords, 

having iron rings which went over screw-hooks in 
| the ceiling. There were two places in the ceiling 





Fig. 1.—A PORTABLE HOUSE FOR THE BABY. 





where it could be swung, one nearer the stove than 
the other, for warm or cold weather. With a soft, 
comfortable bed made on the hammock, baby would 
lie for a long time; and instead of having to sit 
down, in her busiest moment perhaps, when baby 
might become fussy, and rocking the cradle, all the 
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Fig. 2.—A BABY’S HAMMOCK. 


mother had to do as she passed to and fro, was to 
give the hammock a push, and away it would go 
for several minutes, the swinging motion being 


| better for the child than the rocking of the cradle. 


When the baby got too large, the hammock was 
dispensed with. We have still other Baby-tenders. 


Household Hints and Helps. 


Fruit Dryer.—If any our correspondents have 
a contrivance for drying fruit different from any 
that we have published, they will aid several who 
have sent us inquiries for the best fruit drier. Of 
course we do not refer to'any of the patented af- 
fairs—those we know about, but something that 
any one can make from inexpensive materials. 
ANOTHER Coat Box.—We add to the several 
plans of coal boxes already given one of which the 
sketch was sent by D. W., of Minerva, O., to whom 
we are indebted for the Baby Tender. The accom- 
panying section (fig. 1), is from front to rear. The 
lower part of the box is 15 by 26 inches, and sits 
upon a base 8 inches high. The whole hight of the 
box is 26 inches, and 
the narrower, upper 
i portion, is 15 inches 
, square. Within is a 
sloping partition d, 
which divides the in- 
terior into two com- 
partments, 1, for the 
coal, and 2, to which 
there is access by a 
door at h, holds kind- 
lings and paper. At 
the top there is a lid, 
g, Which opens as 
shown at a. Ate 
is a slanting board, 
— upon which the coal 
Fig. 1.—coat Box. is shovelled up; 
above this is the sloping lid, c, which opens up- 
ward as at b. Our correspondent says that if the 
lid, g, is covered with zinc, it makes a very con- 
venient place upon which to set hot articles. 
TRAPPING THE Mosquito.—“ J. R. F.’’ writes, 
referring to an article with this title in the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for November, 1878: ‘‘ The above 
is all very well for Boston, but would be entirely 





















inadequate in the land where the mosquito flour- 

ishes. Here is the way it is managed here by the 

ladies of the house, and which has proved very ef- 

ficacious. They take a shallow tin vessel, as the 

lid of a blacking box, and attach it by a small nail, 

through the center,to the end of a broom handleor 

other convenient staff. Place in the vessel about a 

teaspoonful of coal-oil, and apply as recommended 

in the article referred to-above. Instead-of climb- 

ing on high chairs and chloroforming the inseets by 

holding it three seconds to the ceiling, you will 

have the satisfaction of seeing them drop instan- 
taneously into the bath prepared for them, where 

they are at once placed hors de combat, and that tuo © 
before the trap comes nearer than two or three 
inches of the victim. This plan is cheap, simple, 

sure, deadly, and wonderfully expeditious. Try 

it. No patent on it.’’—By ‘‘coal-oil,’”” we infer that 

our correspondent means kerosene. A small tin . 
cup wired to a staff would be better, as it will be 
difficult to prevent leaking around the nail. If not 
kerosene, we will thank our friend to specify. 

A Scourine Boarv.—Our correspondent D. W. 
suggests a convenience, former- 
ly more frequently seen in kitch- 
ens than at present, a board 
upon which to do the work of 
knife-scouring, with a box to 
hold the materials. The engrav- 
ing, fig. 2, shows the affair. The 
board is 9 by 19 inches; the 
box is large enough to hold a 
Bath, or scouring brick, cloths, 
etc., and has a lid to shut down 
when not in use. A ledge all 
around the board to keep things = 
from falling off and a ring. to = 
hang it by complete the affair. et 
The use of knives with plated Fig. 2. < 
blades does away with much of the Jabor of scouring. 


BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


The Doctor’s Talks. 


When I undertook to tell you some of the common facts 
about Gravity, the Center of Gravity, etc., 1 was surprised 
to find how difficult it was to say that which I wished to 
tell you, and not use terms which you would not be like- 
ly to understand, or to refer to things which I was sure 
you had not learned. If we talk about the forces, which 
act upon matter, we must in the first place know what 
is meant by matter; this led me to promise to tell you 

SOMETHING ABOUT MATTER, 

That some talks on this subject will be welcomed -by 
many of you, I know from the questions that some of you 
have asked, and the father of some of the youngsters has 
written to ask that I accompany these articles by ques- 
tions, so that he can make sure that his young folks 
understand it all. I can hardly do this, for no other 
reason than it would make these familiar Talks look too 
much like school lessons, and I don’t want you to be 
prevented from reading them because they look too 
much like tasks... What I say just here is to 

THIS PARENT AND OTHER PARENTS. 

I have a great distrust of this question and answer 
teaching. If I were on a school-board, I would not allow 
a book to be used that had “ questions” in it, or employ 
a teacher that would use the questions furnished by some 
one else. If a person is not so thoroughly at home in a 
subject that he can teach it not only without questions, 
bunt without a book, he should not teach at all. The book 
is for the scholar. A teacher should never open one in 
his class. If he has not his lesson many times better 
than the scholars—let him not teach.—But to come back 
to the young people. You will recollect that last month 
I could not get along without answering the question, 

WHAT IS MATTER? 

The briefest possible definition is: ‘* Whatever occn- 
pies space.”—A pea or a planet, will answer this defini- 
tion. In this talk, I shall have to be rather dry—and give 
some definitions, but yon must not be impatient for the 
experiments that I hinted could be given. We are now’ 
laying our foundation to build upon, and you know if the 
foundation be not solid, the structure will be shaky. It 
is not necessary for me to say that there are different 
kinds of matter—you know that already, it is as easy as 
bread and butter—two very unlike kinds of matter. Just 
now then we speak of matter in general—the kinds of 
matter will come along later. Now matter has certain 
properties or qualities, or peculiarities, which must be- 
long in common. to every thing that surrounds us; toa 
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grain of sand or a mountain, to a drop of water or an 
ocean. These are called 
THE GENERAL PROPERTIES OF MATTER, 

and before we go much further we must understand what 
theseare. The first of these is SIZE Or MAGNITUDE. Every 
body—here I must stop, because we have come across a 
new word, é. ¢., new to this Talk, and used in a definite 
manner, A Body is a definite portion of matter, without 
regard toits kind. A dew-drop is a body of water—so is 
Lake Superior. A marble is a dody of stone, and so is 
Bunker Hill Monument. So a body is a portion small or 
large, of matter of any kind. Every dody, then, occupies 
some space—it has length, breadth, and thickness. The 
smallest body that we can see with our microscopes, has 
these—indeed we cannot think of a body so small that it 
.has not some size. You will have no difficulty in under- 
standing that one of the properties of matter is size. Do 
you find this dry, and begin to want some experiments ? 
Well, here is one. When you get up to-morrow morn- 
ing, put on your right boot first—well. Then put your 
left foot into the same boot.—“ You will not try it.”— 
“ Why not ? *—‘ Because you know you cannot do it.”’-— 
You then have learned one more of the properties of 
matter, without knowing that it was called 


IMPENETRABILITY. 


Your right boot stands upon the floor, put your left boot 
in just the same place withont 
taking the other away. ‘“ What 
nonsense to try,” you will say; 
and it will be useless, for no pow- 
er on earth can do it, for it is one 
of the properties of matter that 
no two portions of matter can 
occupy the same space at the 
game time. Take a small-necked 
bottle and hold it under a stream 
of water, or try to pour water into 
it from a large-nosed pitcher, or 
put into the neck of the bottle a 
close-fitting funnel and try to fill 
it by pouring water into the fun- 
nel. Your bottle will fill very 
slowly. Why ?—because the space 
is already occupied by one body— 
air, and the other bedy, water, 
can not occupy that space until 
the other is rethoved, and the fuss 
and gurgling that the air makes 
in getting out of the way of the 
water, tell the story that two 
bodies can not occupy the same 
space at the same time. Impene- 
trability is the name fixed upon 
to express this fact....If yon would share your apple 
with another, you would cut it in two—I recollect when 
we used to do it by bites. Well, biting or cutting an 
apple only illustrates one of the properties of matter—a 
law of nature. Philosophers have fixed upon the word 
DIVISIBILITY, 


to express the fact that matter can be divided. You would 
think that this,as the French say, is something which 
“goes withont saying.” But how far can this division 
be carried? In this you touch upon a question that in 
former years philosophers quarreled over at a great rate. 
If there is but one apple and many boys, they can all be 
served, but the pieces will be small. If a whole army of 
boys, you could put the apple in a chopping tray, and 
make it fine enough to give a piece to each. Ifyou take 
a bit of the apple the size of a pin’s head and put it under 
the microscope, you can see that itis made up of cells too 
small to be seen by the naked eye; you know that had 
you a delicate instrument, and ability to use it, you 
could cut each cell in half, each half into other 
halves. How far could this go? Solong as you could 
see a particle with the most powerful Microscope, that 
particle can be divided—you can not see a particle that 
can not be halved, or think of one so small that it can 
not be smaller.—But we are getting to very small things. 
It is one of the properties of matter that it can be divided. 
HOW FAR THE DIVISION CAN GO 

is not yet determined. To illustrate the extent to which 
matter has been divided, require figures that make one’s 
head swim, for they take us into the trillions. 





Our Puzzle-Box. 


DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
(Every other letter is omitted.) 


1, —y—m—d—n. A rough soldier. 

2: —u—i—a--u—e. A court of justice. 

3. —a—-e—s—c—. A sort of bag or receptacle. 
4, —e—p—n—i—e. Crooked. 

5. —r—a—h—r—n—, Faithless. 

6. —r—n—i—c—n—e. A substance produced by the 


Norway Spruce. 
PI. 
Celerygin si a nucsbeast indecanto ni het aft fo smalain, 
dan soal ni mose gavebleet cansetbuss, morf chiwh ti si 
tradeapes yb micelach escreposs. 














NUMEKICAL ENIGMAS. 


1. Iam composed of 27 letters: 
My 17, 16, 6, 14, 8,° external appearance. 
My 21, 15,11,isa tch measure of liquids. 
My 2, 4, 12, 5, is a covering. 
My 11, 25, 13, 27, is a medley or mixture. 
My 22, 23, 19, 20, is often very 3, 18, 2, 26, 10, 
and amusing. 
My 1, 21, 11, 9, 6, 7, pertains to certain poetic feet. 
My whole is the name of a book and its author. 
LovIsE J. SPEED. 


2. Tam a word of 44 letters: 

My 34, 23, 7, 31, is a fish. 

My 1, 10, 26, 37, 6, 18, is a bird. 

My 18, 2, 82, 20, 35, is to peddle. 

My 19, 33, 21, is a Mexican tree. 

My 44, 3, 29, 30, is to throw with violence. 

My 5. 16, 34, 8, 25, is a river in Europe. 

My 14, 13, 22, 35, is to delay, suspend. 

My 15, 28, 39, is a kind of tree. 

My 41, 38, 11, 35, is a plant, an herb, 

My 7, 42, 31, is a little pot. 

My 43, 34, 38, 36, is a mixture, a medley. 

My 41, 38, 17, 40, is a reptile. 

My 27, 4, 9, 32, 12, 21, is to bespatter. 

My 24, 33, 19, 11, 1s to soil, to sully. 

My whole is a good proverb. JAcoB HALEs. 
ANAGRAMS. 

6. Singes deer. 

. Trip Laura €, 
. Sly chairs, 
. I tie bold man, 
. Lament love. 


1. O wise mare. 

2. Coined, beside. 

8. Eject.a Saul. 

4, Cased ape. 

5. Mrs. Nip on time. 


m 
fo he oP | 





A METAGRAM PUZZLE. 


METAGRAM. 


(The puzzle called a metagram is made by selecting a 
certain word and making as many small words from it as 
possible. For instance, take the word “cream ;” from it 
may be made the words a, arc, are, arm, ace, acme, acre, 
mace, mar, mare, me, etc., etc.) 

Find a word of only four letters from which may be 
made two prepositions, a weight, a number, gained, two 
negatives, to possess, to draw, to know, to be used, and 
—in present circumstances. 

CROSS-WORDS. 
1. My first is in lion but not in bear, 
, My next is in trees but not in hair, 
My third is in flower but not in fruit, 
My fourth is in army but not in recruit, 
My fifth is in orange but not in plum, 
My sixth is in finger but not in thumb, 
My seventh is in Jark but not in bird: 
My whole is a name you’ve often heard. H. 8. F. 
2. First in time but not in tune, 
Second in May but not in June, 
Third in come but not in stay, 
Fourth in preach but not in pray, 
Fifth in top but not in tall, 
Sixth in whole but not in all, 
Seventh in hill but not in mound, 
Eighth in square but not in round, 
Ninth in bought but not in sold, 
Whole a famous cave of old. 
EASY RHYMES. 
(Fill the blanks with suitable words which rhyme.) 
Once there was a little —, 
In nice clean clothes the child was —, 
Some tricks, he had, were pretty —. 
He used to call his father ““——,” 
Which sometimes made his mother — 
When he was naughty she was —, 
And when not naughty she was ‘ 
One time he scratched her with a —. 
His sister oft would shop and —. 
CHARADE. 
See my first, a pretty little thing, 
Led by my second with a string, 
She would not trust it to a minion, 
My whole, you'll find, is an opinion. 
SCATTERED SQUARE. 

(in the following verse you will find, in the first line. 
the first letters of the four words required for the square ; 
the second letters in the second line, and so on ; ¢. g., by 
taking one letter from each line, you may make such 
words as case, hart, tape, hide, maps, fear, etc., etc.) 

Come home, dear father, 
We are waiting for you, 
Supper is ready, 

And mother is, too. 


Isoua. 








Le: 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE APRIL NUMBER, 


EquivocaL Worps.—!, Account. 
Face. 5. Grasp. 6. Fast. 7. impeeee” peck. 8. Cabin, 4 
PuzZLE.—Virginia (V—i—rg—in—ia). 
PICTORIAL PuzzLE.—Central word “} di ” 
which may be made sea, ca a ep ape;” from 
lace, lads, candle, panes, and. sco peasy Sep; Gales, Spade, 


HISTORICAL ACROSTIC, VERBAL Disttnotioys 1 


: Adds, adze 

B—unker Hill. em fa. Ane: are. 8 
MF om Ny Bawied, bald. 4. Blew, bine, 
A—lert. aaa ale. 6. Ayr,ere, 
*_arver, NUMERICAL Entq - 
K—idd. Light gains make hea . 
H—enrv. purses, 2, Edgar Allan Poo. 
A—rnold. HIDDEN COINs.—1, Dollar. 
W—asp. 2. Rouble. 3. France.’ 4, Lira’ 
K—ane. Mark. 6. Sol. 7. Ea “le, 8. 
Biack Hawk. pime he Yen. 10. Thaler, 





METAGRAM.—The word is thread, out of 

: § ’ wh 

made the different parts of speech, thus—A, thee Annes 

art, ear, earth, era, hat, hate, hart, hater, hatred, hare, hee d, 

—s ge eo a ~ ogy death, dearth, rat, rate ter’ 
re, tea, tear, thread, trade; are, ate, eat; ha ated, | : 

dare, read, tread; dear, red, he, her; at. pecans. waa, 


BLANK DECAPITATIONS.—1. Grumble, rumt 
eel. 3. Glad, lad. 4. Fuse, use. 5. Grow, on 
(or taunt), aunt. : 

CRross-wWoRD.—Weeping willow. 

ANAGRAMS.—1, Irrigation. 2. Obstacles. 38. Disti i 
4. Enemies. 5, Destroyed. 6. Political. 7%. Sovereign 
Atterwards. 9. Attractive. 10. Reasonable, SiR 

Drop-LETTER PuzzLE.—1. Uprightness. 2. Dis , 

8. Sacrilegious, 4. Importance. 5. Inebriated. € Loe 
ture. 7. Meddlesome. 8. Correspondent. wey 


Pr.—When all the blandishments of life are gone, 
The coward sneaks to death, the brave live on. 


2. Keel, 
6. Haunt 





**> Wants a Microscope Badly.’ 


An Ohio boy writes: ‘‘I read the description of the 
new Compound Microscope, and I want one very badly. 
I have used the Simple Microscope you sent last year, a 
great many times, and most of the boys and girls here 
have been delighted with what it shows. Now we must 
have the grand Compound Microscope, but how shall we 
getit? We tried to collect money enough, but all our 
pocket money put together don’t make quite $2. I have 
a piece of potatoes, all my own, which I think will bring 
me more than $10, next fall, but I can't wait until then. 
We want the microscope this summer. How shail we 
get it?—Can’t you give itasa premium, if we get you 
some subscribers ?....°° 

[We would like to help our young friend, and a great 
many others who want the Microscope, for we know it 
would be very interesting and valuable; but it costs a 
good deal to make so complete an instrument. One little 
glass in it, not so large as a pea, requires a great many 
hours of careful grinding by a most skillful workman, 
The Publishers say it costs too much yet to give it as 
a general premium. But they allow us to say that if 
‘*Ohio Boy” or any other young reader of the American 
Agriculturist, will hunt up ¢en entirely new subscribers 
for the paper at $1.50 a year, and send the names and 
money to the Publishers, one of these new Microscopes 
will be presented to the boy who does so; or several can 
join in getting the club and own the Microscope together. 
If you can borrow ten dollars, the cost of the instrument, 
you can send that on and get it now, and then get the 
subscribers afterwards, and deduct the $10 from the last 
names sent in. Remember that the ten subscribers must 
be new ones,and must be obtained afterJune 1,1879.—Eps.} 





The Doctor’s Correspondence. 


Iam glad that the letters which come now, at the open- 
ing of spring, show that the awakening of the buds and 
blossoms has aroused the boys and girls, and nearly all 
the letters of late, are as generally about plants as those 
of a few months ago were about insects. Not that Ido 
not like to have you ask about insects, but one does not 
want ail insects. Where would the insects be if they did 
not have the plants to feed upon? Some of you think 
that I am caught this time, and will write to tell the Doc- 
tor that ‘‘ the 

CLOTHES-MOTH AND THE CARPET-MOTH 


do not feed upon plants.” Let us see about this, The 
Carpet-Moth—as many of your mothers know to their 
sorrow—feeds upon the carpet; the carpet is made of 
wool ; wool grows upon the back of the sheep, and the 
sheep—what does that feed upon !—“‘ Plants ”*—you will 
all say. So you see that it amounts to the same thing. 
The Carpet-Moths and many other insects, are a little 
particular about their food ; they do not take the raw ma- 
terial in the form of grass and other plants, but they let 
the sheep and other animals do the rough work ; prepare 
the food for them, so to speak. These had rather dine 
off of a few little threads of wool than to have a pasture 
full of the finest grass and the sweetest clover. Now let 
us stick a pin here—for it is something to think of. 
ALL FOOD OF ANIMALS IS PRODUCED BY PLANTS. 

You may not always be able to trace every kind of food 
that animals of all kinds eat, back to the plant that pro- 
duces it, but when you find that you can not, you must 
ask me to help you. The above statement covers 80 
much that it is quite as long a lesson as you need for the 
month, but some who have written to ask questions will 
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perhaps not think so. Here is one girl, who writes that 

she likes to read what I say about plants, and wishes I 

would tell you ‘* some more 

ABOUT WONDERFUL PLANTS.” 

When we think about it, is one plant any more ‘‘ won- 
derful ” than another ? Some are more rare, others more 
strange and unusual, because they are in various respects 
different from the great majority of plants, but after all, 
what a wonder is the commonest plant! Its very first 
appearance, as it starts from the seed—the seed itself, 
what a mystery itis! Did you ever think of this? Sup- 
pose that all the plants that we now know and see about 
us, were only increased by cuttings, just as rose-bushes, 
geraniums, potatoes, etc., now are multiplied, by setting 
out a piece of another plant. Suppose a traveller should 
come from some far country with a spoonful of—we will 
say—cabbage seed in a vial, and tell us that each little 
brown hard grain would produce a cabbage! Who would 
believe him ?—Then some learned society would look at 
the matter, see the seed planted, and in a few days would 
come 2 little plant—not at first much like a cabbage, but 
growing every day more and more like one, and at last 
this strangest of stories would be believed! How peo- 
ple would come from far and near tojust look at the seed. 

BARNUM NEVER HAD SUCH A SHOW 
as the growing of a cabbage from one of fhese grains 
would be! If a seed—every seed, from one so fine as to 
be almost like dust, to one as large as a cocoa-nut—is 
euch a wonder, still greater is the plant that comes from 
the seed, and will produce more like it. Look at any 
plant, a pink or an apple-tree—what is it doing? You 
know the green leaf, the fragrant flower, the delicious 
frnit—where do they come from ?—* The plants,”’ you will 
eay.—But how ?—‘‘ They grow.”’—That is just as far as 
many grown people get. Observe the plant; it stands in 
the earth where its roots are hidden ; its stems and Jeaves 
are in the air where they receive the rain—these are all, 
the earth, the air, and the water, and not only pinks, 
apples, but all our food comes, and that of all animal life, 
from these. Ah, yes, there is one thing more—the blessed 
suplight must help. Isn’t there something wonderful 
about every plant when you look at what it is doing ?— 
I may say more about this work of the plant as it builds 
up fruits, grains, and the thousands of other kinds of 
food—but just now I will tell you about 
SOME CURIOUS MOVEMENTS OF PLANTS, 

A few plants, like the Sensitive Plant, which shuts up 
its leaves at the slightest touch, and the Venus’ Fly-trap, 
that brings the halves of its leaf together with a snap, 
quick enough to catch a lively insect, are well known ex- 
amples of movement in plants ; the motions in these are 
80 quick as to be noticeable, and are often described as 
among the wonders of plant life. But there are other 
plants which move, very slowly, it is true, but not the 
less certainly. If yon watch the different climbing plants 
you may see that the end of a hean-vine or a Morning 
Glory may be straight one day, and the next be tightly 
coiled around a pole or a string. It is not likely that any 
one twined the stem in this manner, and it must have 
moved of its own accord, so to speak, and gone round 





_ 4ndround. It did this so slowly that however closely 
you watched you could not see it move, but the coils of 
the stem around the pole or other support show plainly 
that the motion has taken place. There are many in- 
teresting things to notice about the various climbing 
plants, but I can call your attention now to only the 

PLANTS WHICH CLIMB BY TENDRILS. 

Many a boy has hoed the cucumber, the squash, and 
the melon vines, thinking it a task, and not knowing 
that these vines had anything to interest him, much less 
that they could show him some very wonderful facts. 
Still it is true that every vine of this kind has a wonder— 
indeed, many wonders—to interest those who care to see. 


to themeelves will spread upon the ground. You perhaps 
also know, that if given a chance, such as brush near 
at hand, they will climb upon it. You perhaps have 
noticed that when such plants de climb, they catch upon 
and hold to the brush or other support by means of long, 
slender twisted helpers, called éendrils. But you need 
not confine yourselves to plants of this kind, for many 
other climbers show the eame thing; the grape-vine is 
also a good illustration, as are some of the climbers cul- 
tivated for ornament. A growing cucumber or squash is 
to be found in every garden, and is a good plant to watch. 





r LG \ 
VINE CLIMBING BY TENDRILS, 


If you observe the tendril, the long, slender, wire-like 
shoot, whether on one of these, or on the grape-vine, you 
will notice that it is at first long and nearly straight, but, 
as shown in the engravig, with a slight hook at the end. 
It is a fact, which you may observe, if you watch closely, 
from time to time, that a tendril hasa slow, sweeping mo- 
tion, and when its hooked end touches a twig, or a part of 
its own plant, it catches and holds fast toit. Then there 











You know that cucumbers and related plants while left 


happens a very curious thing, the tendril being made 


, 
STRANGE AFRICAN PLANT.—THE WELWITSCHIA, 


fast at the ends, begins to twist itself into coils, and thus 
brings the stem of the plant closer to the support. There 
is something very peculiar about this coiling which I 
wish you to especially notice. Ifthe tendril coiled all in 
one direction, it would be very badly twisted, so you will 
find that when a tendril is fixed at one end, it is coiled in 


and the other from right to left, to offset the twisting of 
the other part. If the end of the tendril is not made fast, 
of course the whole can coil ir one direction. The plant 
in the engraving shows what you may observe in many 
vines ; a straight tendril, with a slight hook in the end, 
in search of something to catch upon ; a tendril not fas- 
tened at one end, twisted all one way, and a tendril which 
has caught and made fast, and is twisted in both ways. 
WATCH YOUR CLIMBING PLANTS, 

You will find that some, like the bean, twine about the 

pole or other support ; others, like the grape, cucumber, 





etc., have special organs, tendrils, to help them climb ; 
in others, like the pea, the end of the leaf is formed into 
a tendril, and others still, climh by the twisting of the 
leaf stalk. But as some of you wish to be told of 
WONDERFUL PLANTS, 
I can tell you of one that seems to me as much unlike 
other plants as any I ever saw or read about. You know 
that many plants—for example, beans, squashes, Morn- 
ing-Glories, and a host of others—when théy first come 
up, bear a pair of “ seed-leaves;” as the plant grows, 
other leaves appear, which are quite different from these 
first, or seed-leaves. In the bean, where the seéd-leayes 
are very unlike the other leaves, they soon fall away; in 
the squash and others, they grow larger and remain for 
some time before they perish. In Africa a plant has 
been discovered which : 
NEVER HAS ANY OTHER THAN SEED-LEAVES! 
Were this an annual, and like the bean and sqnash, die 
at the end of the season, it would not be se strange, but 
this plant is a long-lived one, living on fora century or 
more, and never having any other leaves besides the 
pair which came from the seed. The engraving will give 
you the strange appearance this plant presents. It is 
found in a sandy region in western Africa, where the 
whole country is cevered with these wooden blocks, sel- 
dom over a foot high, and from a few inches to five or six 
feet across. Its leaves are but two, and these the origina} 
seed leaves, which are, of course, evergreen, and grow to 
the length of six feet, being in time much whipped and 
torn at the ends. This plant was discovered by an Afri- 
can explorer, Doct. Welwitsch, and it bears his name, 
being called Welwitschia. One of the most interesting 
things that I saw at the Centennial Exhibition was a 
specimen of this plant, with a trunk about two feet 
across. It was in the Portuguese collection, but being 
without a label but very few who saw it knew what it 
was....Charley Wilson, in Mass., wishes me to tell him 


“ALL ABOUT THE VANILLA-BEAN, 


how large are the seed, and is it really a bean ?”—Charley 
is more cautious than a man who called on us a few years 
ago, to know where he could get Vanilla-beans, I 








two directions ; one part will be coiled from left to right, 


found that the man was on his way to Florida, in- 
tending to go into the 
cultivation of Vanilla- 
beans, which he suppos- 
ed grew like Limas or 
other pole beans, and 
was all ready to start ex- 
cept getting his beans 
for seed. - The poor fel- 
low was much disheart- 
ened when I showed 
him that the Vanilla- 
bean was not a bean, 
and probably would 
net grow in Florida at 
all. The useful portion 
of Vanilla is the dried 
seed-pod ; this is$ to10 
inches long, about as 
thick as a lead pencil, 
but wrinkled and flat- 
tened—an@ within con- 
tains the seeds, which 
are surrounded by a 
thick pulp. The seeds are black and shining, and are as 
small perhaps as any seeds you ever saw. There is noth- 
ing like a bean about it. This term bean is used for vari- 
ous fruits, just as berry is used for things that are not 
berries, and is likely to mislead. The Vanilla plant be- 
longs to the Orchid Family, many of which are 
AIR-PLANTS OR EPIPHYTES, 


that is, plants which live upon trees, without any con- 
nection with the ground. Vanilla is a climber, attaching 
itself to trees by means of roots thrown ont at every joint, 
and though it at first has roots in the ground, it can grow 
without these. It is easy to see that a plant of this kind 
can only flourish in warm and damp forests, and the 
places where it can be cultivated are very few indeed. 
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Our Oldest City. 


When we read, in history or in fiction, of the city walls 
and the watch towers, the strong-hold and its draw 
bridge, portcullis, and moat, and all, then of men who 
‘wore armor, and went in search of impossible things, 


pie ges 


ca rye ‘ia 
CN aL a 


SINE atti, my 


that we can not express it by years, and can only say that 
this material was prepared for the building of the city 
‘*in early times.” Should you ever go to San Augustine, 
you would find this coguina at every turn, for it was not 
only used in the early times for building, but for orna- 
mental-work ; as when first quarried it is soft, though it 


Fig. 1.—THE ANCIENT GATE-WAY AT SAN AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


the story takes us back, far back into the past ages. Yet 
we have here, in the United States, in this busy, very 
modern country, @ city, which has all these old-time sur- 
roundings. It was built long before New York, Boston, 
or Philadelphia, and it still stands with enough of its old- 
time peculiarities remaining, to be unlike ‘any other 
American city. You, of course, know that this oldest of 
our cities is Saint Augustine, or, as it is now spoken, 
San Augustine. We speak of it as our oldest city, the 
first fort having been built in 1565, but it has an antiquity 
far beyond that. The city walls, the fort, and the princi- 
pal buildings are of a coarse material, called coguina. 
(pronounced ko-kee-nar). Examine this, it does not 
need a glass, you will see that this, which is used as a 





Fig. 3.—SENTRY-BOX, FORT SAN MARCO. 


building material as if it were a stone, is made up of bits 


ot small shells. Every little shell iu this mass has cost 
the animal that once lived in it, years to build up, thin 
layer after thin layer; then, after the animals have died, 
the shells have been broken up by the action of the sea, 
and in the course of time slowly cemented together, to 
form building material of many feet in thickness ; you can 
see that, however old the city itself may be, the material 
of which it is built, takes us so far back into the past 


‘Porto Rico and visited al! the 





becomes very hard upon exposure, it can be easily 
wrought witha hatchet, and with such tools it was work- 
ed into fence-posts, fountains, vases, and the like. How- 
ever far into the past thinking over th2 material of which 
the city is mostly built may carry us, there is much that 
is curious in its history as a city. If we were now to 
read of a young man who started off in search of a foun- 
tain, the waters of which should give those who bathed 
in it, perpetual youth and beauty, we should laugh at the 
folly of the person. Yet it isonly a little over 300 years 


ago that a Spaniard, Ponce de Leon, having heard of | 


such a fountain, started out in 
search of it. He started from 


neighboring islands, and at last 
discovered what he thought to 
be a large island, and landing 
not far from the present San 
Angustine, he took possession 
of it in the name of the King 
of Spain, calling it, from the 
fine vegetation, Florida, or the 
land of flowers. This all hap- 
pened in 1512, several years be- 
fore any settlement was made. 
San Angustine was first settled 
in 1565, and its early history is 
one of wars, taking and retaking 
by the French, the Spanish, the 
English, and the Indians. It 
would seem strange to come to 
any of our modern cities or 
towns, and find it surrounded 
by a wall, and could only be 
entered at certain places by 
gates. Yet this was the éase 
with San Augustine, and the 
old gate, shown in the engrav- 
ing, is still one of the principal 
entrances on the land-side—we say gate—but it is 
more properly the gate-way; the gate itself, which 
formerly closed this against enemies. having long ago 
disappeared. Besides the city wall, San Augustine has a 
striking relic of the olden times in its old fort, San 
Marco. This is also built of the shell-stone, coquina, 
which is found in the greatest abundance on Anastutia 
island; this is a long, low island, which is not far from 
shore, and forms a breakwater to the harbor. The first 


| 
| 





f manner now. 





Fig. 2.—THE 








- a 
Spanish settlers built a fort as early as 1565, which 
taken by the English 20 years later, they then gave 
Florida, and do not seem to have made any attempt $ 
settle there for many years. The Spaniards, howeyer 
again returned, and this time built the present fort, It 
was over a century in building, and was not finishea 
until 1756. But thereisa sad 
story belonging to this fort: 
these old Spaniards knew 
how much easier it was to 
have work done by others 
than to do it themselves 
made slaves of the Indians, 
and all the labor of building 
this fort was done by Indiag 
slaves. The poor Indians 
had a hard time of it, taken 
from their idle life in the 
mildest of climates, and set 
at hard work. The interior of 
the fort has been made over 
anew, and furnished with 
modern guns, and a new 
name—Fort Marivn—it re. 
tains enough of its ancient 
peculiarities to show how 
it appeared a century ago, 
It had its draw-bridge, 
which could be raised by 
heavy chains, and thus cut 
off all entrance, exposing 
only the moat or broad and 
deep ditch which surronnd- 
ed the fort. The friend who 
passed a portion of a winter 
in this oldest of our cities, 
and sent us a sketch of the 
city gate, also sent some 
drawings of the fort, two of 
which are given here. One 
of these, figure 2, shows the 
watch tower, from which 
there is a fine outlook sea- 
ward, and also inland. Fig. 
8 shows a quaint little sen- 
iry box, curiously placed up- 
on a corner, to allow the sen- 
tinel to look in two direc- 
tions, and be safe from the 
arrows of the Indians. We 
do not build forts in this 
Such affairs as this watch-tower and sen- 
try box would make altogether too good marks for our 
long-range cannon, one ball from which would shatter 
them into rubbish. But we are glad that these things 
are left to remind us of the early times. One who visits 
San Augustine now does not enter by permission at a 
particular gate, but goes into the city by rail, and many 
of the ancient buildings are now modernized, and used 
as stores. Still this old city grows very slowly ; it has 
very little of commerce or manufactories, and its chief 
business comes from invalids and others who find 





WATCH-TOWER OF FORT SAN MARCO. 


in its mild climate, its healthful sea air, and its quiet, & 
pleasant change from the severity of northern winters. 


The following actually occurred in a grammar school 
in this city lately: Subject under discussion Joan of Arc. 
Schoolmaster—* Now, Miss Jones, what was Joan of Arc 
Maid of?” Miss Jones hesitated in answering. Miss Jones, 
did you hear my question? What was Joan of Arc Maid 
of? Miss Jones—“‘ Made of—dust, sir,” she answered. 
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OrFicE OF FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 
New York, May 17, 1879. 
FINAL SALE OF FOUR PER 
CENT BONDS. 


Funding of the Terw- Forties 
and the remainder of the un- 
yedeemed Five-Twenties. 








Having a large interest in the recent subscription 
made to the Treasury Department for the final 
negotiation of the Four per Cent. bonds remaining 
unsold, we are prepared to furnish the bonds in 
large or small amounts,-Coupon or Registered, in 
all denominations, for cash, or in exchange for 
called Five-Twenties, Ten-Forties, or other Govern- 
ment bonds, on the most favorable terms, and to 
extend to investors and institutions the best availa- 
ble facilities for purchase or exchange. 

A full supply of Coupon Bonds will be kept on 
hand at our office for immediate delivery in de- 
nominations of $50, $100, $500 and $1,000. 

Registered Bonds in denominations of $50, $100, 
$500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, $20,000, or $50,000, 
registered in the name of the purchasers, will be 
delivered as soon after the receipt of the order as 
the certificates can be received from Washington. 

Exchanges will be made with National Banks for 
bonds held to secure circulation, and the Four per 
Cent. bonds will be placed with the Treasurer of 
the United States, and the Five-Twenties, Ten- 
Forties, or other bonds withdrawn, without addi- 
tional cost to the banks, and without the employ- 
ment or advance of any money on their part being 
required. 

Orders or enquiries by mail or telegraph will re- 
ceive careful and prompt attention, and parties de- 
siring to make their purchases or exchanges in this 
way, will receive all the advantages that their per- 
sonal presence in the market could secure. 

The remarkable success of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in the negotiation of the Four per Cent. bonds 
during the last four months, within which time 
over $500,000,000 have been sold, affords occasion 
for universal congratulation among all patriotic 
citizens, whatever may be their personal disappoint- 
ments as bondholders, that their bonds bearing 

higher rates of interest than four per cent. have not 
been permitted to run for a longer period, and that 
the life of their investments in Five-Twenties and 
Ten-Forties has been so rapidly and unexpectedly 
cut short. 


It demonstrates, moreover, that the credit and 
borrowing power of the United States Government 
has become fully and firmly established on a basis 
of less than four per cent. per annum, and, in con- 
nection with other conditions incident to it, indi- 
cates that the Four per Cent. ‘‘ Funded Loan” of 
the Government must shortly advance in this and 
the other financial markets of the world to a con- 
siderable premium above par. 

In addition to the $194,000,000 of Ten-Forties 
called in by the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Teinvestment of the proceeds of which would 
absorb the entire amount of the Four per Cent. 
bonds, recently subscribed for, and all the $10 re- 
funding certificates which the Secretary reserves 
for popular subscriptions, it was estimated that aot 
less than $100,000,000 of the Five-Twenties. called 
in were, at the time of the final subscription for the 
Four per Cents, still unredeemed in the hands of 
investors and institutions, the proceeds of which 
must seek reinvestment within the next ninety days. 

Of the $121,000,000 Four per Cents., taken by the 
First National Bank, ourselves, and others, over 
$75,000,000 have been disposed of in less than thirty 
days, to permanent investors. At this rate the bal- 
ance will be absorbed long before July. With the 
large demand from London; with the demand from 


holders of the maturing Five-Twenties; with the | 





amounts being taken in exchanges by holders of 
Fives and Sixes of 1881; with the increasing de- 
mand from the people forcash, the amount of Fours 
available to supply the holders of Five-Twenties of 
1867 and 1868 and Ten-Forties maturing in July, is 
daily becoming smaller; and therefore, those who 
delay exchanging must not be dissapointed if they 
find the market price of the Fours steadily ad- 
vancing. 

The immense quantities of gold poured into the 
coffers of the world the past ten years ; the enor- 
mous amounts of values wiped out of existence; 
the depreciation in state, city and railroad bonds 
and stocks ; the losses by savings banks and insti- 
tutions of trust the world over; the fact that the 
flash of the cable and telegraph wires, and the.speed 
of the locomotive and steamer have quadrupled the 
capacities of capital, while the reduction in the 
cost of material, machinery, labor and products, 
has largely reduced the requirements of business, 
even with the fullest activity and prosperity in busi- 
ness enterprises—all tend to show that we have en- 
tered on a long era of cheap money, while the mar- 
velous drawing together of the nations of the earth 
in financial matters, makes the bonds of the United 
States Government almost as homelike in England, 
Germany and France as their own national bonds. 


FISK & HATCH. 


Makers of Gilt Edge Butter, 


Or those that desire to become such should use The 
Perfect Creamery, advertised in another column. But- 
ter made by its use is always rated Gilt Edge, and commands 
ready sale and an extra price. 


Toes Protruding ! 
Soiled Stockings! 
SHOE BILLS DOUBLE IN AMOUNT 


WHAT THEY NEED BE. 
All these ills prevented by purchasing for children’s wear 


either the 
BEAUTIFUL BLACK or SILVER 


TIPPED SHOES. 


improvement for 1879. 
THE SAFETY HOT BLAST 
OIL STOVE. 
serail kinds of Cooking and Heating 
Irons. Always ready and reliable. The 
most few A Stove made and the 


Cheapest. nc for circulars. 
Manut’g Co., 

















ESENUPEE 
1128 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
supplied to con- 
sumers at prices 


FINE TEAS fee" at ois 


known before. These fine qualities seldom reach the interior, 
being sold only in large citics and among the very wealthy. 
Send for reduced price-list, and compare with other houses: 


CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA CO., 





P. 0, Bow 426. 8 Church St., N. Y. City. 

ASK YOUR WATCHMAKER FOR 

: = AND NOT 
WEAR OUT. 










By mail 30c.— 
25c.—Birch’s 


BOAT Eye Glass Holder, by mail 
J.S8. 


Key Ring, 10c.—Circulars free. 
ICH & CO. 38 Dey St., N. ¥. 


THE 


PUMP. 


Water Driven to any Hight 
and Distance by Com- 
pressed Air. 


try Houses Pupplied Cheaply and 
ater Closets, Hot and Cold 








, Coun 
Certainly for Bath Rooms, 
Wo le of Fre woah Water for St on Farms. 

ent: e 

Ais best Pump or irrigating, supplying Railroad Tanks, 
and for Mining purposes. 

For Circular and Price-list address 

RA BROOKS, 
Manufacturer of the Hartfo utomatic Pump, 
(Successor to the Hartford Pump Co.,) 
Cor. Sigourney and Cushman Sts., Hartford, Ct., U.S.A. 













Cheapest and Best. No in- 
side fixtures, and always reliable. 
Six sizes of each kind made. 
ree sizes of the Lever Butter 
~{+| orker made. Best material 






presented. One Churn at whole- 
gale where we have no agent. 
Send Postal for Circulars. 








The Best, the Cheapest. 
CENUING WALTHAM WATCHES 


IN SOLID GOLD AND SILVER CASES ONLY. 


NO BRASS, NICKEL, OR PLATED CASES ARE 
EVER SOLD BY US. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


Silver Key Winders, $9.90.........former price, 813 


Silver Stem Winders, $13.7@......... former price, $18 
Gold Key Winders as low a8.............ccccccceccccece $38 
Gold Stem Winders a8 1OW a8...........cccsescceccceces $50 


Write for our PRICE LIST, which describes all the vari- 
ous grades and sizes, with prices of each, and explains our 
plan of sending Single Watches without risk to any part of 
the country, no matter how remote. Address 


HOWARD & CO., 


264 5TH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





We send the Price List free of postage to all who write 
for it, except to those who want to act as agents or those 
who ask for discounts. We have no agents, and make no 

ounts whatever. 








Steam - Engines. 


More effective and more complete, and more readily, 
adapted tothe various mechanical and agricultural uses 


than any other in the market. Practical improvements 
accumulated from twenty years’ manufacturing ae 
with reputation maintained and success established, 
ase for Civentons, PORTABLE OT ART ONARY 
als concerning our 
and AGRICULTURAL STEAMCENGIS BS. 
WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 


Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


WJOHNS 


ASBESTOS 


Liquid Paints. 


These are the purest, finest, richest and most durable 
paints ever made for structural purpose. They are prepared 
ready for the brush in sixteen newest shades and standard 
colors, suitable for the tasteful decoration of dwellings and 
all classes of buildings, inside and out, and for all purposes 
where a perfect protective coating is required, and, cover- 
ing body and durability considered, they are twentyflve per 
cent cheaper than the best White Lead or any other kind 
of paint now in use. 

Ge Our Asbestos Liquid White has been adopted for inte 
rior and éxterior work of the U. 8. Capitol at Washing- 
ton. 3 

G@” The Metropolitan Elevated R. R., of New York City, 
ts painted with our paints.gy 

ASBESTOS ROOF PAINT.—Brown, slate, gray, 
and cream, for tin and shingle roofs, iron work, fences, out- 
buildings, etc. We guarantee this to be a better article 
than has ever before been offered to the public for similar 
purposes. 

See Notice of ** Asbestos Liquid Paints” in Am. 
Agriculturist, page 132, April number, 1879. 

Special Prices to large consumers. Samples pf Colors and 
Descriptive Price-Lists by Mail. 

H. W. JOHNS’ MF’G. CO., 
87 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Sole Manufacturers of Genuine Asbestos Roofing, 
Boiler Coverings, Steam Packing, Sheathing, 
Cements, Coatings, etc. 


. ES” GNIS ¢ 
Rega Nar IOS 


' 
IN 


Ess J re its way_into h ploses ies world over, and Med- 
WOOLBIGH & ehyeicane give er ee: Sind, 
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Seeds for Present Sowing. 


rl Millet.—Clean Seed, 15 cts. oz., 40 cts. 34 Ib., $1.00 
wth , by mail. By express, 5 lbs. $3.00, 10 Ibs. $5.00. 

Prickly Comfrey Roots. — 15 cts. 0z., 40 cts. Ib. 
31.00 Ib., by mail, with directions for culture. ‘ 

New Early Field Corn Queen of the Prairie.— 
The earliest variety of Field Corn in cultivation. It was 

, the last season, on Long Island, after the wheat 
crop had been harvested in July,and matured the cro 
~~ A Selected ears, 25 cts.; 3 lbs., by mail, post-pai 
ii; shelled, $1.50 peck ; $4 per bushel. 

Blunt’s White Prolific Corn.—Our seed of this 
variety is very extra, having yielded from 80 to 100 bushels 

r acre the post season. ice per bush., $4.00; ¢ bush., 

50; pont $1.50; 4 peck, $1.00; qt.,50 cents. By mail, pkt., 
10 cents; 50 cents per Ib.; 4 Ibs., $1.50; selected ears, 35 cts. 

Kenney’s Early Amber Sugar Cane.—By mail, 60 
cents per oS 8 lbs. $50. By express, 10 Ibs. $3.50, 20ibs. $6.00. 

Green Prolific Pickling Cucumber.—A new va- 
riety: selected with great care by one of the largest growers 
of pickling cucumbers in the country; with good culture 
200,000 can be grown On one acre. 

1 ounce packets, 20 cts.; 4 oz., 45 cts.; Ib., $1.40. 

Silver Hull Buckwheat.—The best variety in cul- 
tivation. Per bushel, $2.00; 44 bush., $1.25; peck, 75 cts. ; 
1 Ib., by mail, 40 cts ; 3 Ibs., $'.00. 

Bliss’ Illustrated Handbook, for the Farm and the 
Garden, and Catalogue of Garden, Field, and Flower 

» Fertifizers, Agricultural [mplements, etc. 134 
pages, beautifuily illustrated, 6 cents. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
‘P. O. Box 4129. 34 Barclay St., New York. 








To those who wish to procure their 
seed DIRECTLY FROM THE CROW- 
ER, | offer my Vegetable and Flower 


Seed Catalogue FREE. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


iT ” 

VICTOR ” One-Horse WHEAT DRILLS, 
(8 and 5 hoed) 
forsowing Wheat, 
e, Barley, in fallow 
ground or in standing corn. 

# Force feed; simply con- 
structed. The five hoed is ad- 
justuble for different widths, 
P «and is just what every small 
> farmer ought to have, saving 
> the price of a two horse drill. 
_— fanufactured only by 
EWALD OVEK, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Yellow Jersey Nansemond, $1.50 
per 1,000 for 2,000 or more; 1,000 $2.00. 
Circulars free. Address 
M. M. MURRAY & CO., 
Cincinnati or Foster's Crossing, O. 












(Send for Circulars.) ‘ 


SWEET 
POTATO 
PLANTS 











nS 2 For the last ten 


WHANN'S 


PLOW BRAND 
RAW BONE 
portion, to produce any crop 


WILMINGTON, DEL, 
' STORES: 





THE DINGEE 8 CONARD, CO's 


ROSES 


THE CHOICEST PAWERe GROWN. 
t Plants, su e for ime 
eee see bly by mail, at ait t-oflices. 
5 splendid varieties, your cho yore fabeigg, for 
$i; 12 for $2; 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 for 7: 7 
OF S10; 100 for $13, One ca nenucital Hoses, 
So er cer SEW OP Rae Road Aue 
— t ustrate 
from over 500 finest sorts. THE DINGEE & CON. 
ART CO. Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester 


You 


Can buy 100 Roses, Geraniums & Bedding Plants for $5.00 


25 “ “ ; - ) . 1.38 
14 “* or “or7 ofeach (samples ° 
20 Greenhouse & Bedding Plants “ “ 14,10 

Sent by mail, safe arrival and satisfaction sure. 

Lists free. Order samples, and see. Address 

TYRA MONTGOMERY, Mattoon, Il. 


() ROSES MAILED FREE ron | 


Splendid assortment of Plants sent safely 
by express or mail, any distance. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send 3 cent stamp 
for catalogue. Address, 
R. GC. HANFORD & SON, 
Columbus Nursery, Columbus, Ohiec. 


GERANIUMS 


or Bedding and Market. Best Kinds Only. 
ONALS,—Ethel Beale, New Life, Bridal 

e ? White Wonderful, and Magnificent, 

$5.00 per doz. 

Sais ZONALS.—90 sorts, $2.00 per doz., 


pe % 
SINGLE ZONA4S,.—150 sorts, $1.50 per doz., 
$10.00 per 100. 


Madame Welch—Tea. 
OS eal Morrisce 31, P. 
Queen of Beaders—Bourbon. 
$1.00 EACH. 







































OSES.—Cornelia Cook, Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Niphetos, Perle des Jardin, Perle de Lyon, 
Douglass, and La Sulphide, 30 cents each, 


OLEUS,—All best varieties $1 per doz., $6 per 100, 


VERBEN AS,—50 best varieties, $3.00 per 100! 
Rooted cuttings, $1.00 per 100. $9 per 1,000, 


““BELLEVUE NURSERY CO., 


P, O. Box 655 Paterson. N. J. 


JOHN SAUL’S 


Catalogue of New, Rare, and 
Beautiful Plants. 


will be ready in February, with a colored plate.—Many new 
and beantiful Plants are offered, among Draceen»s, Crotons, 
and other fine foliage plants, with a rich collection of Green- 
house and Hot-house Plants; Bedding Plants; new and 
choice Roses; Dahlias, etc. Well grown and at low prices. 
Free to all my customers, to others !0c.—a plain copy free. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


*hosior MON “WOsIa}eg 





Bellevue Nursery Company 














ESTABLISHED 1861. 


ears under the su 
whose whole time is given to ouf Gaslacen. , l raw material, as well «s finished 
ducts, are carefully analyzed; under no other system can a reliabl 
package bears a correct analysis of its contents of plant-food, which analysis we 
antee to be true in every particular! A long experience, complete works, and large 
business, enable us to buy raw materinls and manufacture our goods, 10 the best advantage, so 
that we sell the best quality of goods at the lowest possible price! Our “Plow 
fertilizer is a“ complete manure,” containing every element required, nd in proper pro- 
» and is especially noted for its gu or 1 c 
dition, very dry, and finely pulverized, in perfect condition for broadcasting or drilling. 
Analyzes 24@3' per cent Ammonia, 8@9 per cent Available Phosphoric Acid, 2@3 
. Price, $40 per ton. Delivered on cars or vessel, in New York, Philadelphia, 
ton, Del., or Baltimore, Nett Cash. 
per cent will be allowed from this price. 


WALTON, WHANN & CO., 


rvision of a Professor of Chupmuiatry, 
cach 
uare 


e fertilizer be made. 


r mechanical con- 


er cent 
ilming- 
When ordered in lots of one ton and over, a discount of five 


Wilmington, Del. 


28 South Wharves, Phila.; 16 Bowley’s Wharf, Baltimore; 40 S. Broad St. Atlanta, Ga.; 
2nd 8St., below Poplar, Macon, Ga. 


LEWIS’S IMPROVED POTATO BUG EXTERMINATOR 





AND ACRICULTURAL SYRINCE. 


PRICE, $1; POSTPAID $1.25. 






POLISHED BRASS, $1.50, POSTPAID, $1.75. 

The Exterminator can be operated as fast as you can walk. And quantity regulated almost toa drop by the operator. 
Uses Paris Green and Water. One pint of the mixture does 25 to 40hills. A slight tap on handle discharges from 3000 to 
5000 fine drops on each hill—not a drop wasted. From ¥ to & Ibs. per acre sufficient to give it three separate dressings. 
Invaluable to the Farmer, Gardener, Nurseryman or Florist. Adapted to throwing London Purple, Liquid Tobacco, Whale 
Oil Soap, &c. Agents are making $5.00 to $15.00 per day. Responsible agents wanted everywhere. Pricé list and testi- 


monials free on application to 





P. C. LEWIS, Catskill, N. Y. 


POTATO BUGS AND COTTON WORM. 


THE NEW 
INSECTICIDE. 


London, Eng., New York P. O. Box 990, whe will forward 


London Purple. 


Superior to and one-third the price of Paris Green. Manufactured only by HEMINGW. 
r Sissies, GULLY AEM DLAEATS oo. Rees 


(Trade 
Mark.) 





READY JUNE 15, 
5 | | | 


All of our own raising, in splendid condition and at 
very low rates. Price List, including Instructions fe 
Culture, and list of Seasonable Seeds, sent free, 


PETER HENDERSON & Co. 


85 Oortlandt St., New York. 


Strawberries ™ 


AT REASONABLE RATES, IN 


Pots. J 


© Plants thus grown and set out early will pro. 
duce a fine crop the following season. I can fil] 
orders on and after July ist. The choice andnew 
> kinds grown in pots a specialty. Descriptive 
Catalogue free. Address 


E. P, ROE, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. ¥. s 



























uu 
4 
O 
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CTRAWBERRIES.{Ready July Ist. 


Pot A. HANCE & SON 
G R OWN. Red Bank, N. J, 


STAWBERRY PLANTS 


Grown in pots for summer planting. Sharpless, 1a 
and best; Glendale, and many other varieties. Descriptive 
price listfree. Address J.L. Dillon, Florist, Bloomsburg,Pa, 


POMONA NURSERY—%, 4ct26 00 gears de 
market, Trees and Plants for sale, gives valuable experience, 
Send for catalogues. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J, 


Eureka Strawberry Huller, 


Sent by mail for 10 cent< each. Address 
‘ -S. BUN Lo 5, Be 
288 Common street, Lawrence, 


BERRY PICKER 


INVENTED AT LAST} 
\ Oy 

iff A perfect triumph, 

Hy plying a want long felt by 
,- Berry Raisers. Send your 
\\yname and address on postal 











Agents wanted. 








ee wicard for price |: ete, 
~~ é Discount to the trade. Ad- 
Xa dress, L. B. SILVE 


= Cleveland, 0. 

OT EE TE a 

VERBENA BASKETS. ERR KETS, 
4 D CRATES. seni 

Write to MILFORD BASKET CO., Milford, Del. 

Cc. COLBY & CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


BERRY Pew 


Send for Illustrated Price List. 


Tar HEME ae 
in 








Pure 
REMIUM 


me 


BEST 
the World, because it 
bone (nothing else) groun 
its natural state, retaining those 
elements that will surely restore 
exhausted land. Just the article 
‘or Wheat, Grain, and Grass 
rms, Gardens, Conservatori 
Hothouses, and Househol 
Plants. Once using fully demon- 
strates its value. Sold in any 
ps eee At) uestione answer- 
rding its value. 
free. Address Exce.sion Fee 
TILIZING Co., Salem, Ohio. 


nw YN 


ONE 














CHAPMAN & VAN WYCK, 
(Established 1849), 


DEALERS IN 


EXCLUSIVELY, 
170 Front Street, — 
Wow. York. ° . 
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NEW EXCELSIOR LAWN MOWER. 







ROLLER, 


respect. 


Less Weight. 


It has been adopted and ean be seen in Practical Operation in 
the Public Parks of New York, Brooklyn, Boston, New 
Haven, Cleveland, Chicago, and almost all the Prominent 
City Parks in the United States and Canadas. 


Roller Mowers, 7 Sizes. 


Back Wheel Mowers, 5 Sizes. Horse Mowers, 4 Sizes. 
NEW and POPULAR CROQUET MOWER, $10. 


, _Our- new Horse Mower is conceded to be the LIGHTEST and 
4 BEST Horse Lawn Mower ever made. 


N. B.—Horse and Hand Lawn Mowers are alike guaranteed in every 


Reduction in Price.. 
Lighter Draft. 


Side Wheel, 6 Sizes. 


Address 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL M’F’G C0,, 


Send for Mlustrated Price-List. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
SS 





— = 
CITY AND COUNTRY TRADE 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 


Celebrated Excelsior Lawn Mower. 


H. B. CRIFFINC, 


60 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. City. 


Ahead of all Competition! 





6Z8) 





SEVEN SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing from 32 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


The complete victory and highest awards at the exhaustive 
Field Trial at the Paris World’s Exhibition in 1878. together 
with those at the great hundred day trial at the (entennial 
in 1876, prove that these machines fully maintain their repu- 


tation as the best Lawn Mower yet made. Do not buy 
worthless imitetions, when the genuine can be had for the 
same money. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees and Manufacturers. 
631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue with prices. 


a £4 
SPRING STEEL TOOTH 


HORSE RAKES. 


Highest Award Medal of Honor 





at the 


Centennial and Vienna Exhibitions. 
CHAMPIONS OF THE WORLD. 

No Cogs or Ratchets, Easiest Hand or Horse Dumping. 
Purchasers prefer them to all others for Durability and 
Efficiency. Fully guaranteed; so no risk is incurred in 
ordering from us. Responsible Ayents wanted where we 
have none. 

Send Stamp for Catalogues of RAKES, 
THRESHING MACHINES, &c. 

WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
ANY, N. Y. 








Genuine Peruvian Guano, No. 1 and_Lobos brands, pure 
Ground Bone, Poudrette, and Super-Phosphate of Lime. 
Merchants and Farners supplied at the very lowest price. 
Send for 1879 Pamphlet. 


H. B. GRIFFING, 60 Courtlandt St., New York. 


DUST. 


» Tried and Never 
Land Fer- 

4) tilizer for all crops. No 
experiment necessary. It 
i has proved its value by 
years of actual use all orex 
the world. We can supply 
the best Bone Dust made. 
Bone for Chickens a special- 
ty. Send for circular. 
8. . RGAN &CO., 






































CHURCH'S HAY 
ELEVATOR & CARRIER 


Best in use for mowing away hay in barns or 
stacking, ak adapted for either purpose. 
Has = ual for simplicity, durabilit 

and work, ‘ihe track is selt. na 
justing ind is easily mat up. Will be sent to responsible 
parties on trial. Send for special terms for intro- 
duction. Price within reach of all. Send tor i & (0. 






Circulars and Price List to es 
Manufacturers, Harvard, McHenry Co., [ll 





Gardner’s Railway Pitching Apparatus. 


ooks. For unload ng Hay, 
t 


8, Corn Stalks, 
loose or in bundles, etc. Can 
e lso, 


FORK READY TO 
‘ADJUST LN HAY 








E. V. R. Gardner & Co., 
vohnson’s, Orange Co., N. Y. 


The Anti-Frietion Hay Carrier, 


cievetes icularly, and conveys horizont- 
ty anv om red distance. Many Thousands in 
The cheapest, Sanam, most convenient, 
bay durable Carrier m 

THE NOYES GRAPPLE FORK handles 
fine, coarse, or loose hay; is cheaper than a 
a ow to handle, strong, — and 

e best Horse Fork mad 









Send for sheet containing 23 Sronavined AND 
Drawtnes—designs for tracking and arranging 
barns, bill of lumber, and full details for mak- 
ing Field Stacking Frame, etc., etc. 

U. 8. Wind Engine & Pump Co., Batavia, 1117 


AILWAY PITCHIN 


are AA 


pman’s. and Conveyor 

in ae PUnloads an ~t.. y, Grains, &c., over 
deep mows, into sheds, barns, ee. "haves labor, “time, 
money. Sent on trial. Circulars sent. Agents wanted. 
. B. Weeks, Syracuse, N. Y¥- 


FARMERS, 


LOOK AT THIS! 


The undersigned have come come into | possession of the follow- 
ing articles, which they will dispose of at a BARGAIN, 

LIST PRICE. 
1 Prairie King Gang Flow, . « « $90. 
2 eure Wal ulky P 










ampion Wa _~ Gatitracer,’ 
at Palve me Harrew, " 








@erecveecenecsces 
ereeteeeer ee ee 


gle d Drill, 
Hoe, 


Hee met Wheel # $33 


These poole are peat ma made the best manufacturers, 
have never been used, and are ae for immediate use 
Address RAND, AVERY & CO., 117 Franklin St., Boston 


Union Railway Horse Power. 
AND PREMIUM 
THRESHER. 
ior power 
morepower 


ees beth bandh eed lee eed eh Heed ee Beh 





This 
produces muc! 
with far 

LESS Sauber: TION 


than other wers. 
Send for pide A ive cir- 
cular. 


WM. L. BOYER & BRO., 
101 Seapptown Ave., 











Thresher and Cleaner — Clover Bptier and 
pleamer— Stra wT reserving Rye T 

tA and Lever Powe 
poan Mill—Grain Fans 


and Corn 
aranteed to work well, and have 
estimonials and cannot be excelled, . 


B. GILL & SON, 
Trenton Agricuitural Works, Trenton, N. J. 


PORTER’S "~™ DERRICK 
{\ mos /\ 


Our machines are 
ceived the highest 









At Work in the Field. 
Stacks built by this process will = rain, as they are 
ways full in the cen 8 age Ape right snd sweet food. 
Thousands of farmers yy A one Easily set 
up and — Send e Pome 
J. Ew PORTER, Ottawa, Tl. 


THE FARMERS’ FRIEND 


Grain and Fertilizer Drill. 





Awarded the Gold and Silver Medals of the late Paris Ex- 
position, the Gold Medal of the Agricultural Society of Scot- 
land, the most important medals and highest honors of our 
own country, and has the approval of grain growlag farm- 
ers everywhere. 

The Cone Gearing, Double Force Feed and Patent 
Fertilizer Sower, make it always accurate and reliable, 

The Grass Seed Sower is a force feed, and is furnished 
without extra charge. 


For circulars, etc., mention this paper, and address 


FARMERS’ FRIEND WPF’G C0., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


aie BEST! 


CLRAT OWN MD Ty h . 


| yl 





THE“ HAGERSTOWN?D DRILL 


ee op seed erm in: rma “Stroma 
and simple, with Oe 8 ting Hoe snd Grass 
Sower. (27 Standard F ard Fertilizing Drill. - 





DOUBLE HULLER 





HAGERSTOWN AGRICUL IMPLEMENT Mra, 
HA TURAL ‘ot 








LO OK} 4 At onr GENTS N NQVEUTIES ma matied fe ae 
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NEW MODEL MOWER AT WORE. 


ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO., 


Manufacturers of Buckeye and 
Manufactory, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Adriance Mowers and Reapers, 


165 Greenwich St. (near Courtiandt St.), New York. 


The Buckeye has for nesrly a Quarter of a Century held its position as 


THE LEADING MACHINE. 


Its principles of construction are the only ones that have stood the test of time, surpassing all others in Sime 
plicity, Strength, Lightness of Draft, Ease of Management, Durability, and Capacity to do Good 


Work anywhere. 


The Adriance Reaper has proved its superiority to all machines of its class. 
It is Light, Strong, Simple, Easily Operated, Completely Under Control of Driver, Perfectly Bal- 


anced, Has a Cased Gearing, Folding Platform. 


No Weight on Horse’s Neck. 


No Side Draft. 


Prices Reduced to the lowest point at which the High Standard of Excellence in Material and Work- 


manship can be maiatained. Descriptive circulars forwarded by mail. 
scnaeeseneiene i temeneiiteeemmeenenmemeeene tcenensiediaes ener 











T eFEARLESS. 


vs x 


i » s — 








v re log J el: 
° : | 
6. GA\\isdes! oF 
— = " ne ee rae = 
Stands unequaled for ease oi team, the hivise-rower Tus, as shown 


by the records, with more than one-third less friction than any 
other. The only machine awarded a 








on both Horse-Power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centennial 
Exhibition, as shown by Official Report, which enys: “For speel: 
features in the Power to seeure licht ranning ard minimum frie- 
tion. Fer the ingenious form of the Straw Shakers, which insure 
the proper acitation to separate the grain from the straw.” For 
Catalogue, Price-List, and full renort of trial, address 

MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 













~ Victor Cane Mill 


> And 


meat COOK EVAPORATOR 


The BEST and only 
standard machines. 
FIRST PREMIUM AT 125 
STATE FAIRS. 


Grand Medal at Centen- 
nial Exhibition. 
Over 48,000 sold. 
Safe, Reliable, Economical. 


Cane Crowers can’t afford to risk Crops 
With light, weak, unfinished mills, liable to break in the 
midst of the season. They can’t afford to waste crops 
with mills that don’t press out all the juice, or evaporators 
that make syrup and sugar unfit for market, and too 
little in proportion to the labor and fuel they require. 
Blymyer Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, 0. 

Steam Engines, Threshers, Bells. Circulars sent free. 


Prout’s 
Hoeing 


% Machine. 


Wort double its cost to any farmer for hoeing Tobacco, 
Cabbage, Corn, or any other hoed crops. Has been in use 
in the Connecticut Valley for the past four years, and has 
more friends than any other implement for hoeing by horse- 
power. For farth+r particulars, send for Ill'd Catalogue to 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG'L TOOL CO, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Also Manufacturers of Bullard’s Improved Hay Tedders, 
Feed Cutters, Plows, etc., etc. 








1879.-tEvEL TREAD 


HORSE POWERS. 


Awarded a MEDAL and DIPLOMA OF HONOR, at the 
. International Exposition. 
HEEBNER’S IMPROVED 
Level Tread Railway Horse 
Power and Speed Regulator. 


a 





Horses’ feet stand level on floor of Pewer; labor and fa- 
tigue of the horse diminished; power increased; mo:ey 
saved. Smooth-shod horses work on them better than 
rough-shod on the old style Powers; have a slower walk for 
horse. These Powers are single or double-geared, for one 
or two horses, with the only successful SPEED BEGULATOR 
in the world. Wealso have the simplest, most desirable and 
cheapest Threshers, Separators, and Cleaners, for one or two 
horses. These Powers and Machines will do more work, 
with less labor for horse or operator, than any other; pro- 
nounced superior yy over See. Have on record in 
our office a large list of First Premiums, Diplomas, and 
Medals of State and County Fairs in the United States. We 
are the Proprietors of the Patents and Sole Manufacturers. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1840. Send for Circulars, and learn of 
the great success of these Machines. Address 

HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Montgomery Co., Pa. 





MONTCOMERY’S 
Improved Rockaway Fan. 


222 First Premiums. 15 Silver Medals. 

Gold Medal at Md. Institute in 1878, 
and 15 First Premiums at other Fairs. 

—= No good Farmer can 
afford to be without one 
of these Fans! This 
universally known Fan 
has been victorious in 
every contest, and has 
the approval of thon- 
Sands of Farmers all 
over this country. Itis 
e best and cheapest 
‘an made for the farmer 

planter. It is the 

Fan that will ef- 

4 take ont of 
wheat the great Virginia 
trouble “Partridge Pea.” 
Prices reduced. Send 

for circulars and Bae. UY to the Wee a OO 
” . 
68 8S. Calvert St., 4 a Ma. 
Mannufactnrers and Dealers in Standard Goods, Gen'l Agts. 
for Cornell Shellers. Big Giant Oorn and Cob 
Mills, Studebaker Wagons, 



























OF MERIT 
aT 
CENTENNIAL, 


Send for Catalogua, 


Received Medal 


AND 


HIGHEST AWARD 
STHAM ENGINES, 























poses—simple, strong, and du- 
rable. Also Horse _ oom 
ers and Gin Gear. 
Saw, Grist AND CoB 
MILs, Gins, PrREssES r 
AND MACHINERY gener- 4@pr 
ally. Inquiries promptly 
answered. = 
VerticalEngines,wi 
wheels, very conveni- , 
ent, economical and 
completein ever 
tail, best and 
> cheapest Vert- 















rig 
rhe, Farquhar Boparator 





SEPARATORS, Paris Eresition 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Address A. B. Farquhar, York Pa 


NICHOLS, SHEPARD & (0, 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
“ViBRATOR*® 
THRESHING MACHINERY. 


ue Matchless Grain-Saving, Time-Saving, 
and Money-Saving ‘1hreshers of tnis day and genera 
tion. Beyond all rivalry tor Rapid Work, Perfect Cleaning, 
and for saving Grain from Wastage. 















QTEAM Power Threshers a Specialty. 8 
3 sizes of Separators made expressly for Steam Power, 
UR Unrivaled Steam Thresher Engines, 
both Portable and Traction, with Valuable Luprove- 
ments. far beyond anv other make or kind. 
HE ENTIRE Threshing Expenses (and often 
three to five times that amount) can be made by the 
Extra Grain SAVED by these Improved Machines, 
RAIN Raisers will not submit to the enor 
mous wastage of Grain and the inierior work done by 
all other machines, when once posted on the difference. 
OT Only Vastly Superior for Wheat, Oats, 
N Barley, ire, and like Grains, but the ONLY Successfa 
Thresher in Flax, Timothy, Millet, Clover, and like Seeds, 
tequires no “:ttachments” or “ rebuilding” to change from 
Grain to Seeds. 
| Thorough Workmanship, Elegant Finish, 
Perfection of Parts, Completeness ot Equipment, ete, 
our “ VIBRATOR” Thresher Outfits are Incomparable. 





ARVELOUS for Simplicity of Parts, using 
less than one-half r, Simpy ‘ond Gears. Makes 
Clean Work, with no Litterings or Scatterings. 
OUR. Sizes of Separators Ma Ranging 
F from Six to Twelve-Horee as ana two send of Moun 
ed Horse Powers to match. 


OR Particulars, Call on our Dealers or 
F write to us for Illustrated Circular, which we alt frees 


Hutchinson’s Patent Adjustable Harrow. 
oper Wy "ab mare ca, Somat em 
® HU SON, Griggsville, Pike Co. Til 
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POWER 


CIDER 


PRES ; with Double 


Platform 


Grater (reduced to $40). 
Elevator, and full line of 

Cider Mill Supplies. Send 

for Catalogue. Address 


> BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


PRESS (0., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ragan’s Cider Presses 


Capacity 25 to 30 bar- 
rels per day; easily 
worked; very com- 
pact; of immense 
power. Not liable to 
get out of order. Gives 
universal satisfaction. 
Manufactured only by 
EWALD OVER, 
INDIANAPOLIS, LND, 


(Send for Circular.) 





















HAY R Ss. 
REVOLVING AND SULKY RAKES 
at great bargains. Send for Circulars. 

A. B. COHU, 
197 Water St., N. Y. 


DOUBLE HARPOON 


HORSE HAY-FORK. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Descriptive Catalogue sent free. 
Pennock Manufacturing Company, 
KENNETT SQuaRE, Chester Co., Pa. 


Galvanized Cable Fence Strand 


The only Wire Fence that stands the test of time. No 


- PHILIP S. JUSTICE, 
14 N. Sth St., Phil., Pa. 














LAR 
aoe t JANY, N} 


Agricultural 
Insurance Company, of Watertown, N. Y. 





Capital $200,000.00. Net Surplus, $216,645.62. Total assets 
for the security of Policy-holders, January ist, 1879, $1,150,- 
. Ingures only Farm Property and Residences against 


fire and lightning. Takes no business risks. 


ZIMMERMAN 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 


DRYER & BAKE OVEN 


Over 11,000 in use. 
The BEST in the Market, 
Made entirely of Galvanized Iron 

AGENTS WANTED. 
Send for Circular. Address + 
ZIMMERMAN FRUIT DRYER CO., 


















For Washing Windows, Carriages, etc. Pro- 
tects Buildings from Fire, and Trees, Vines, etc., 
from Insects, Potato Bugs and Canker Worms. 
No Dwelling, Country Home, or Factory, should be without 
the Fountain Pump. Send for large Illustrated Circular. 

J. A. WHITMAN, 
Patentee & Manufacturer, Providence, R. I. 





We manufacture the old reliable Stover 
—the well tried, strong, durable self-regu- 
lating, solid wheel ind Mill, which 
took the Centennial Diploma, as well as a 
Medal. Others may talk, but we refer to 
the Official Centennial Report. Also the 
Stover $20.00 Oscillating Feed Grinder, 
(with O. E, Winger’s late improvements), 
which is operated: by 10 and 12 ft. Pump- 


ing Wind Mills—a novel and perfect Mill 
for ing all kinds of grain for stock 
and horse use. Agents wanted every- 


wo where. Branch factory at Greencastle, Pa. 
Send for catalogue to STOVER WIND ENGINE CO., 


recport, Lil., U. S. A. 
] () The best made. Latest Improvements. War- 15 
ranted 5 years. N. P. MIX, Avenue, O, 


Myers’ Improved Wind Mill. 


Perfectly seif-regulating.and the on} 
Wind-Mill that stands on the derric 





FEET BANNER WIND MILL, 











containing a great variety liems. including Lm 
good Hints and Suggestions which we U7] part png 
type and condensed. form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Continued from Page 216, 

In justice to the majority ef our sub= 
scribers, who have been readers for many 
years, articles and illustrations are sel= 
dom repeated, as those who desire in= 
formation on a particular subject can. 
cheaply obtain one or more of the back: 
numbers containing what is wanted, 

Back numbers of the *“* American Agri« 
culturist, containing articles referred to 
in the ** Basket” or elsewhere, can ale 
ways be supplied and sent post-paid for 
15 cts, each, or $1.50 per volume, 





Wheat or Rye for Fowls.—" J. L. L.,” Sand- 
wich, Mass. Wheat is better than rye for poultry; no 
other grain is so productive of eggsas wheat; buckwheat 
is the next best food, barley next. corn next, oats next, 
and rye the poorest—at least in the writer's experience. 





Retention of a Calf.—‘G. B.,” East Aurora, N. 
Y. Instances of the retention of a foetal calf in the uterus, 
are not unknown, although somewhat rare. Cases have 
occurred in which the cow has recovered and has: lived 
for years, but always in indifferent health. When such 
trouble is suspected, the calf may be successfully removed 
by a competent veterinary surgeon, 

Preparing Land for Wheat. —‘“G. G.,”" 
Greenville, Il]. To prepare a piece of sod Jand for wheat, 
pasture sheep as you suggest, feeding them some extra 





in perf gear 
Fr. It is a solid Wheel-Mill, 
well made and to 
stand the most violent storms. Every 
farmer, stock-raiser, and dai 
should have one ae pumping water 
or 8 nding feed, etc. 
d for Circular and Price-List. 
Silver & Deming, Mfg. Co., 
Salem, Ohio. 


HARRISON’S MILLS, 
NEWLY IMPROVED. 

New Standard Flouring Mill. 

New Standard Corn Mill. 

12 bus, pet boars capeciit of 

Light odinch Mill, 6 to 40 bus. 

per hour. 


Wholesome Bread, Fine 
Speed, Quick 


7: 
ing Fully Established. For 
illustrated catalogue, de- 
scribing the Harrison System, 
= Address Estate of 


EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven, Conn. 
(William A. Foskett, Administrator.) 


: BURR MILLS. 


EVERY FARMER HIS 
OWN MILLER. 


The best Vertical and_ Horizontal 
French Burr Grinding Mills, Portable 
Flouring Mills, and Mill Machinery. 
They ess numerous original and 
valuable improvements. The best Mill 
ever made. Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and be convinced. 


C. C. PHILLIPS, 4048 Girard Av., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FARM GRIST MILLS 


and Corn Shellers. 

Every farmer should have them. 
Over 20,000 in Use. 

Every machine is guaranteed to 
give sfaction, or no pay. Price of 


if 
$12; shellers, $5. Send for de- 
irculars and terms to agents. 


‘ect balance, in and out of 
and is 

























g= scriptivec 
{ith LIVINGSTON & CO., Iron Founders, 
P Pittsburg, Pa. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FARMS $400 JOIN 


to $1000. OUR COLONY! 
Maps and pamphlets free. J. ¥. MANCHA, Claremont,Va. 
A description of the Ar- 
DA | R Y FA R M S tesian well country, the 
finest dairy and healthiest section on the globe, sent free. 
DeLONG & RUMLEY, Gilman, Ill. 


100 Delaware Fruit and Grain 
—Farms cheap. Catalogues free. 
~ © A.P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 


250 MARYLAND FARMS, ™?rscrtor 


Near railroad and navigable Salt-water (with all its lux- 
uries), in Talbot Co., Md. Climate mild and healthy. Titles 
New Pamphlet and Map showing location, free. 
Address C. K, SHANAHAN, Attv.. Easton, Md. 














” FRIENDS! If you afe in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send _you_a sample copy of our 
MONTHLY GLEANING IN BEE CULTURE, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improvements in 
Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial Comb, 
tion Hone oxes, all. books and journals, and every- 
ane pertaining, Ry ee see i ng gs 
send your a on a posta written ‘ 
ee " AE ROOT, Medina, Ohis. 





REENWICH ACADEMY with Mus. Institute and 
G Com’! Coll. A SEASIDE school. Founded 1802. Both 
sexes. On direct route from N.Y. to Boston. Board re- 
ens Aug. 26. For Catalogue (free) ad- 
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food, such as wheat or rye bran, until July or August, 
then turn down the sod, and roll it if possible, and work 
the surface with a cultivator, shallow, so as not to dis- 
turb it, or harrow it to keep down weeds and freshen the 
ground, until sowing time, when the seed may be put in. 
The sod will rot in time for the wheat to benefit from it 
before the winter. : 





Milk for Cheese.—“P. T. D.,” Salina, Ont. The 
average quantity of pure milk needed for a pound of 
cheese is ten ponnds. It varies during the season, and 
also in proportion to the amount of cream in the milk. A 
smaller quantity of rich milk than of poor is required to 
make a pound of cheese, 

Firing for Ring-Bone.—“ A. L. 8.,” Warners, 
N. Y. It is very dangerous to treat a ring-bone reckless- 
ly. Firing and blistering should not be done without 
good reason, and by a competent person. The country 
is overrun with quacks who call themselves veterinary 
surgeons, and who are always ready to recommend such 
severe measures, but owners-cf horses should hesitate 
before putting valuable animals in their hands, 





A Well Furnished Farm.—“L. 8. T.” The 
proportion of farms that are well furnished is small. For 
the most profit, a farm should be so well stocked as to 
supply a large part of the manure to keep it ina fully pro- 
ductive condition, and there is also needed a sufficient 
cash capital to buy supplementary food to furnish rich 
manure, or otherwise the needed artificial fertilizers. 
Farmers are, however, gradually improving their circum- 
stances in this respect. 

No Butter.—Mrs. “B.,” Roanoke Co., Va. After 
a cow has been milked for 18 months, the milk has 
changed considerably, and there is difficulty in getting 
butter from it. From the time that a cow is fresh, a 
change in the milk is gradually taking place, and churn- 
ing becomes more difficult. In some cows this is worse 
than in others. Churning is made easier by warming tae 
cream up to 65 or 70 degrees. 





Metallic Shingles.—Tin, or other metallic roof- 
ings have long been used; the success of these, depends 
upon having the whole roef covered by one continuous 
sheet; a single break or defect from rust impairs the 
whole. In the “Metallic Shingles,” .the roofing is of 
iron in sections, each about as large as a wooden shingle 
or roofing slate; each piece is ingeniously grooved and ~ 
ridged in such a manner, that while it adds greatly to 
the strength, it allows of the complete matching and fit- 
ting, and facilitates tlie carrying off of water. The iron 
is covered with a paint claimed to completely prevent 
rust. The makers claim this roof to be superior to slate, 
tin, or wood, in many important particnlers; the specimen 
subjected to our inspection, impressed us very favorably. 
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Gas-Lime.—Several subscribers ask about gas-lime. 
This isa refuse from gas-works, and, as we have before 
stated in these columns, it at first contains some injurious 
ingredients, but after lying exposed to the action of air 
:and weather for some months, these are neutralized, and 
the result is a substance resembling “‘ air-slacked " lime in 
composition and effect. One enquirer asks if ‘‘gas-lime can 
take the place of plaster in a compost, to increase decom- 
position and arrest escaping ammonia.” But plaster only 
does one of these things, the latter ; the property which 
enables it to “ fix’’ the ammonia, is the very thing that 
would prevent decomposition. ‘*Gas-lime,’’ when fit to 
ase, is mostly a carbonate of lime (plaster is a sulphate): 
therefore, like “ air-slacked lime,” its effect in a compost 
would be to promote decomposition. It has value for use 
ou heavy soils, just as ordinary slacked lime is employed. 

Cut-Worms and Cabbage-Worms.—“R.,” 
Ridgefield, Conn., writes that he mixes Paris green and 
plaster as for potatoes, and puts half a teaspoonful close 
about the stalk of each cabbage plant. As the cut-worm 
takes off cabbages even with the ground, this may an- 
‘ewer. He further says that he dusts cabbages, cucum- 
bers, and other vines with this, and has perfect success 
in killing the insects. We see no objections to applying 
it to the vines, but we should decidedly not use it upon 
«cabbages. There is too much risk in this. 





‘6 Please Make a Mark on My Paper.°*—It 
not rarely happens that a subscriber with the intention 
of saving us trouble, suggests that we may thus answer 
his question—“ if yes, please make a mark on my paper.” 
‘Others suggest that we write ona slip, and “ put it in 
my paper,” or to write upon the margin. Every method 
of conveying information other than something that re- 
lates to the paper itself, is iilegal. We now have the 
right to designate that a paper is from a particular per- 
#on, but beyond matters like this; all conveyance of in- 
telligence not printed in the paper is against the law. 
Were this not so, the proposed plans are altogether im- 
practicable. The wrapping and mailing of the paper is 
done several stories away from the editorial rooms, and 
it would be easier, and therefore cheaper, for us to write 
several letters than to attempt to find out when the pa- 
pers for a particular Post-office were being mailed, and 
mark the paper for some one at a given office. All will 
see that requests like the above can not be complied with. 





Making Babbit Metal Boxes.—‘“F. D.,” 
Monroe Co., N. Y. In lining iron boxes with Babbit 
metal, the shaft and shell of the box are fitted together 
in the position they should occupy when the box is 
lined ; pieces of thin wood are cut to fit the ends of the 
boxand the shaft, to prevent the liquid metal from ran- 
ning out through the spaces there, as it is poured in. 
One-half of the box is filled at a time with metal melted 
in an ordinary melting ladle, the edges of the metal 
being trimmed afterwards with a chisel or fine saw, if 
necessary. There are holes drilled in the inside of the 
box, into which metal runs, and holds the lining into its 
place. The oiling boles are filled with plugs of wood, 
which fit close to the shaft, before the metal is poured 
in, or the holes may be bored out, 





Sweeny in Horses.—“J. H. D ,”’ Greenbrier, 
Als. Sweeny is not a disease, but only the effect of dis- 
ease which prevents the use, or causes atrophy or shrink- 
* ing, of the shoulder muscles. The source of trouble 
must be sought elsewhere. This is usually to be found 
below the shoulder, and in the joints or in the foot. Ex- 
amine carefully by pressure all over the limb, and by 
striking the foot with a light hammer ; when the spot is 
touched, the horse will show it by flinching. Then the 
proper treatment, which cannot be indicated without 
knowing the precise circumstances, is to be applied. A 
good veterinary work, such as ‘‘Dadd’s Horse Doctor,” 
should be kept and studied by every owner of horses. 

Your Name !—It seems necessary to say to new 
subscribers—our old friends understand it—that a letter 
without name, or signed “‘ A Subscriber,” *‘ A Reader,” 
or with initials only, has not the slightest claim to our 
attention. If an inquirer does not think the matter of 
sufficient importance to sign his letter, we do not think 
it of sufficient importance to answer it, and it goes into 
the waste basket. Please observe—More than half of the 
letters we receive, are of interest to the writer only, and 
we cannot take up space in the paper to print answers to 
ene. We can not reply ‘‘in our next” or.in any other 
issue, to questions, unless the answer will benefit many 
besides the oné who asks. Questions of personal inter- 
est only, are answered by Postal card or letter—provided 
the address is given. Please observe that we do not give 
names, if a desire to the contrary is indicated. Sign the 
letter what you please, but also give the real address. 
* Please observe, that it very often happens that while an 
answer to a letter would be generally useful, it often 
reaches us too late to appear in time to help the writer 
or any one else. Always in asking questions needing an 





early reply, include a post-stamp or a postal card, so that 
we may answer by mail if it is not practicable to doso in 
the paper. Three cents is a small affair to an individual ; 
to us with thousands of letters, a stamp upon each is a 
heavy tax. We should not be asked to pay for the 
privilege of answering. Those who have written anony- 
mous letters should repeat their questions with their own 
signatures, as they cannot expectareply. Always sign 
yourname. Always include return postage. 





Shipment of Mules to Africa.—It would be 
difficult to say what peculiarly American product will 
not in time become an article of export to foreign coun- 
tries. After having added largely to the list of export- 
able merchandise, we are now shipping abroad mules in 
large numbers. Heretofore, mules have been exported 
to Cuba and other places near by; =<:v they are going to 
Africa to supply the wants of the British government in 
the war with the Zulus. There have been sent 500 head 
in one shipment as an experiment. Horses are not suf- 
ficiently hardy for the climate and rough work in that 
locality, and nearly all those sent from England have 
died on the passage. As we have the best mules in the 
world, and these animals are useful everywhere, we may 
hereafter find them greatly in demand abroad, and so 
add another important item to ourlist of exports. Some 
one has suggested that if these mules were turned right 
end towards the enemy, they would be more effective 
than artillery. 


REPORTS 


FROM 


High Scientific Authorities 


UPON THE NEW 


American Agriculturist 
Compounn Microscors. 


The first Four of these new MicRoscoPEs com- 
pleted early in 1879, were sent by express to the 
distinguished authorities on such matters named 
below, with the request that they give them a thor- 
ough examination and testing, at their earliest con- 
venience, and write us their opinions of them. 
They did so, making suggestions which were im- 
mediately adopted, and several other improvements 
have been since added, and the magnifying power 
has been much increased, so that the microscopes 
are now much more valuable and perfect, than when 
their opinions were given. We give here portions 
of the letters received in response. 


From Prof. ASA GRAY of Har- 
vard University, 
The author ef many works on Botany, etc., and the first 
anthority in the country on this subject. 
‘* HERBARIUM OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, } 
Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass. 

‘“T have been examining the new Compound Mi- 
croscope which you sent me for trial ; and my con- 
clusion is, that it is the best Microscope of the kind 
I know of for anything like that money. We botan- 
ists, who do our ordinary work with simple micro- 
scopes, the glasses good doublets, or Tolles’ Para- 
bolics, and for high powers use instruments which 
cost anywhere from $600 to $80, are inclined to look 
down on smaller and cheaper things. But really for 
the School Teacher or Student, I don’t see why this 
new instrument does not very well serve ull ordinary 
purposes. When I was a young Teacher, and $50 
or $80 were as much beyond my means as $500, this 
instrument would have been @ TREASURE ; and so 
it may be to VERY MANY who are now in a similar 
case. The mechanism is excellent, and the magnifying 
parts for their powers are quite satisfactory. The won- 
der to me is, how it can be got up for any such price..... 
[Prof. Gray’s well known carefulness and conserva- 
tism in expressing an opinion, make the above very 
high praise of the instruament.—ED. ] 


Prof. G. BROWN GOODE, 


CurRATOR of the National Museum at the SwrrHsoNnrAN 
INSTITUTION at Washington, and long one of the fore- 
most, active investigating members of the United 
States Fish Commission, writes, from Washington, 
D. C. 

“TT have examined the new CompouND MIcRO- 





SCOPE, and believe it to be a much better instrument than 


has before been offered in the United States so low as $30. 
I find no difficulty in making out by its aid the 








es 
structure of the fruit clusters of ferns, the bird’, 
head processes of hydroids, and the circulation of 
the blood in a young fish ” (all severe tests), ih 
defines as sharply and gives almost as flat a field 
my own large Compound Microscope with one zs 
Wales’ best t-inch objectives, and when the draw 
tube is out, its magnifying power is much increased. 
....[ have been studying ichthyology for eight 
years, with an excellent English Microscope always 
at my elbow, and have not, during that time sel 
occasion to make more than fifteen or twenty ob- 
servations for which the American Agriculturist Mi- 
croscope would not have been adequate, The 
greater size of the stage and mirror are to me the 
chief advantages in my large instrument, and these 
render it so difficult to pack, that I rarely carry it 
with me to the shore in summer.....I am told that 
many beautiful illustrations of hydroids in Agassiz’, 
“‘ Contributions to Natural History of the United 
States,” were drawn with the aid of less powerful 
glasses than those in the American Agriculturist Mj- 
croscope. No one but the histologist, the litholo- 
gist, or the student of the minutest forms of life, 
such as the diatoms and infusoria, needs or can 
often use lenses more powerful than those supplied 
with this instrument ; and to be successful in these 
lines of research, one needs not only long training, 
but the most delicate power of manipulation..... 
The application of automatic machinery to the man- 
ufacture of Microscopes on a large scale, largely 
promoted by the efforts of Mr. OrancE JUDD, is a 
new enterprise, and the American Agriculturist, in 
giving to the public instruments good enough for 
all ordinary uses, ata price which puts them within the 
reach of every one, will be making still another im- 
portant contribution to the work of popular edu- 
cation..... 


Prof. WM. NORTH RICE. 
Professor of Natural History, Geology, etc., in the Wes 
leyan University who instructs cl in Mi 

and also uses large costly instrnments, writes: 
‘The new American Agriculturist Compound Mi- 
croscope you sent me, is an elegant instrument, and 
with the accessories is certainly very cheap at the 
price at which I understand you propose to supply 
it. The model is graceful, and the nickel-plated 
body, and polished vulcanite stage, give it a very 
pleasing appearance. The vulcanite stage allows 
the object to slide very smoothly upon it, and is not 
liable (like a metallic one) to rust or tarnish frem 
contact of fluids. The rack-movement is as smooth 
and steady as in many instruments of much higher 
price. By using the objectives separately and in 
combination, and moving the draw-tube in and out, 
a range of power is obtained from 27 to a little over 
100 diameters. [Since increased to 150 di- 
ameters.] This series of powers begins just about 
where the series afforded by your Simple Microscope 
ends ; so that, taking the two instruments together, 
we get a range of powers from 7 to LOO diame. 
ters.....The mirror is so hung as to allow an ob- 
lique illumination, which with many objects is ex- 
ceedingly desirable. The Camera Lvorpa is of a 
form which is the simplest, and yet one of the most ¢- 
ficient. By enabling the cbserver to draw the ob- 
jects seen, it adds much to the educational value of the 
microscope. In general, the instrument is adequate 
to furnish not only amusement, but real instruction. 
I should be glad if the educating influence of such 
a Microscope might be generally diffused in the 
Homes and the Common Schools of our land..... 
[We aim to promote such general diffusion.—Ed.] 


Prof. JOHN PHIN. 
Editor of the Journal of Microscopy, author of several 
works on Microscopes, writes : 

“T have examined carefully the new American 
Agriculiurist Compound Microscope, which you 
placed in my hands, and find it a wonderfully efficient 
instrument for the price. The lenses for these, not 
professedly achromatic, are extraordinarily good. 
The magnifying powers, which range from 25 to 100 
diameters, [since increased to 150 diameters and up- 
wards,] according as they are used single or double, 
and with with the draw-tube in or out, show @ 
much wider range of objects than is ordinarily sup- 
posed. 

“Tt is safe to say that this new Microscope will 
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give a fair idea of the characteristics of two-thirds 
of the objects usually found in microscopic cabinets. 

« For example, I have just seen with it the char- 
acteristic differences of the blood of man, the chicken, 
the frog, etc. It will show well the circulation of 
the blood in the foot of the frog. It shows clearly 
and well the differences between cotton, linen, silk, 
and wool, and it shows the scales and markings on 
the latter (wool) very boldly. It shows not only 
the trichina cysts in the muscle of the pig, but also 
the peculiar striee or markings on the muscular fibre 
itgelf. Sections of woods, and the characteristic 
vessels and markings, such as dotted ducts, spiral 
fibres, etc., so interesting to students of botany, 
will all be clearly made out by this microscope. 

“ Perhaps it may not be out of place to say that 
a power of 100 diameters is by many vendors rated 
at 10,000 times. While this is unfair, and even de- 
ceptive in the majority of cases to which the mi- 
croscope is applied, there are some subjects con- 
cerning which it is more than true. Thus a little 
speck of gold, weighing the one-hundredth part of a 
grain, if seen under the highest power of this new 
microscope, would look as large as a mass of a 
similar shape weighing one pound and a quarter 
(8,750 grains) seen with the naked eye!! This is 
startling, but true. 

“ Allow me to congratulate you on your success 
in giving our young people a microscope which, 
while extraordinarily low-priced, is really of de- 
cided practical value.” 

—_—_—_—_ 

Rape before Wheat.—“J. M.,” Blairsville, Pa. 
Spring rape or mustard may be sown ‘as a summer pas- 
ture for sheep, and as a preparation for wheat, with ad- 
vantage. It may be sown at once, a peck of seed being 
used per acre; and when high enough, may be eaten 
down by the sheep. It should be plowed under when 
any that is left is in blossom, but should not be permit- 
ted to mature seed. 





Protrusion of the Rectum in Swine.— 
“J, H. D.,” Adams Co., Ohio. This trouble is frequent 
in swine. It is caused by costiveness and consequent 
straining, or by weakness of the nerves of the spine, and 
often results in partial paralysis. The remedy is to give 
laxative medicine or food, as linseed-oil or linseed-meal, 
and to return the gut and inject an ounce of a mixture of 
8 parts of water and 1 part of laudanum, The animal 
should be lightly fed, kept in a dark quiet pen, that he 
may sleep and rest as much as possible. 





Barb Fence.—‘H. H. §.,"" Rockingham Co., Va. 
To make a wire fence hog proof, it must have 5 or 6 
wires, strained very tightly, and have posts not more 
than 16 or at most 24 feet apart. A good post and rail, or 
board fence, is preferable toa wire fence excepting where 
lumber is very costly, or where the snow drifts badly. 





Vine Named.—"G. W. K.,”’ White Haven, Pa. 
The vine which came up in your hanging basket, is not 
poisonous, but often cultivated under the name of “ Bal- 
loon Vine,” so called on account of its inflated, balloon- 
shaped pods. It isa native of the far South-West; its 
botanical name is Cardiospermum Halicacabum. 





Horses — Knuckling.—"F. A. P.,” Dudley, 
Mass. When the fetlock or pastern joint bends over with a 
snapping noise, it is known as “ Knuckling.” It results 
from a sprain or weakness of the hock, or sinews of the 
tower part of the leg. Rest for a lengthened period (3 
days rest is of no account), and the application of cold 
water until the heat and tenderness are removed, and 
then rubbing with a stimulating application, will fre- 
quently remove the trouble. It is sometimes the effect 
of constitutional weakuess, and is then incurable. In the 
latter case the support of a laced bandage will be useful. 

The Trade in Tin—and Tin Plate.—Tin fs 
& remarkable metal, almost equalling silver in beauty ; it 
is the lightest of all the common metals save zinc, being 
about five-eighths as heavy as lead (the specific gravity 
of lead being 11.39 and of tin 7.29). Thotgh it is suf- 
ficiently abundant and cheap to allow of its common usc, 
itis found in but few localities in abundance, and itis 
somewhat singular that, with our abundance of other 
metals, we are dependent upon other countries for this, 
our deposits not being large enough for profitable work- 
ing. The mines of Cornwall, Eng., are the largest in the 
world. The leading sources of the supply of this metal 
in 1874 were: Great Britain, 10,000 tons; Malacca, 7,000 
tons; Australia, 5,800 tons; Banca (Malayan Island), 
4,000 tons : Billiton and Banca (Malayan Islands), 
tons. ..'The tin plate, used for so many purposes, cu 


of thin plates of iron coated with tin by dipping the ci 
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fully scoured plates in the melted metal, The value of 
the plate depends upon the quality of the iron and the 
thickness of the coating of tin. ‘Charcoal Tin” and 
“Coke Tin” are trade names for plates, the iron of which 
is smelted with these fuels. 
one pound of tin to 100 Ibs. of plate, while the better 
qualities have two or three times as much; the coarser 
varieties are covered with an alloy of tin andlead. ‘*Cross 
Tin” is the name fora kind in which the iron plate is 
heavier than in the common tin. A box of tin plate con- 
taining 225 sheets 10X14 inches, weighs 1 cwt. (112 lbs.); 
a box of “cross tin’? of the same number and size of 
sheets, weighs 114 cwt., or 140 Ibs., of which 4 to 6 lbs. 
are pure tin in the coating, and the rest iron. 


Saw-Dust,.— 
that has ‘‘Jain 8 or 9 years in a heap,” and is not yet 
rotted sufficiently to make manure, shows pretty plainly 
the task before you. If it will decompose at all, it will 
do so by laying in bulk exposed to air and rain. Saw- 
dust will make wet land wetter and dry land moist. 
Probably the best use for it is as a mulch around trees. 


Land Plaster.—'C. N.,” Wash. Ter., wishes us 
to tell him about.“ Land Plaster; what it is made of, and 
how‘it is made.”°—If we were to answer, “it is not made 
at all,” the reply, while accurate, would hardly be cour- 
teous. Flaster is an unfortunate name, as it has several 
other meanings, and if all would agree to call it gypsum, 
the old Greek and Latin name for the substance, it would 
be much more definite. Gypsum, or Land Plaster, then, 
is a natural product, a mineral, occurring sometimes in 
crystals, but oftener in mass, in beds several feet in thick- 
ness. The‘finer kinds, partly transparent and variously 
colored, are known as alabaster; the common kinds, va- 
rying from white to lead color, or even black, are much 
softer than common limestone, and are more translucent. 
There are large beds, where it is quarried, in Michigan, 
New York, Nova Scotia, etc. Its composition, in round 
numbers, .is: Lime 32%, sulphuric acid 464, water 21 
parts in 100—really a sulphate of lime combined with 
water, This water may be driven off bya heat of 272°, and 
the gypsum then becomes Plaster of Paris. When Plaster 
of Paris is mixed with water, it soon recombines with 
the water that was driven off by the heat, and “ sets,” or 
becomes solid. Gypsum or land plaster then is a sul- 
phate of lime containing about 21 per cent of water. 
Plaster of Paris is sulphate of lime, without water. The 
ground, unburned stone only, is used as a fertilizer. 





Fine Maple Sugar.—wW. B. Wheat, Croton, Del. 
Co., N. Y., sends a sample of maple sugar, to show the 
quality he has made for several years past. It is very 
light colored, has an excellent grain, and possesses the 
peculiar maple-sugar flavor, in a high degree. It is often 
the case, that very light colored sugar is deprived of this 
flavor in the process, and is then no different from com- 
mon sugar. Mr. W. says, that his only secret in making 
sugar of this kind,—and we do not remember to have 
seen it excelled—is a thorough knowledge of the busi- 
ness, which leads to having everything used in and about 
the operations as clean and as pure as possible. 


———————— 
In this country all persons are compelled of necessity 
to wear shoes, at least most of the year, and although it 
is generally understood that some individuals are much 
harder upon shoes than others, still it has always been a 
wonder to us why children (even making allowance for 
the greater number of steps they take) should wear out 
two and even three pairs to grown people’s one. We 
have, however, of late, discovered that this is due largely 
to their not being properly made. What we mean by 
this is that they have not been protected from wear where 
the greatest amount of wear comes—that is, at the loe— 
and consequently wear through at this point, while the 
balance of the shoe was but little worn and often perfect- 
ly good. Parents who are not aware of this will be con- 
vinced at once if they will examine the children’s old 
shoes., This need no longer be the case, as shoes with 
the metal tip, which is adapted to all the heavy grades, 
and those with the (A. 8. T. Co.) black tip; which fs 
adapted to all fine shoes, remain perfect at the toe until 
the shoe is entirely worn ont. We are satisfied that 
parents can reduce their shoe bills one-half if they will, 
when purchasing, ask for shoes made in this way. The 
black tip really adds to the beauty of the finest shoe. 


Breeders of Fine Dairy Stock 
Should at once investigate the Perfect Creamery ad- 
yectens in another column. It will enable them to realize 
t possible yield per cow,and thus enhance the value 
~ their stock, as well as increase the value of the product. 
This Book contains d ready for use over 650 


labels for Household S —e erties a general: assortment 
of Jellies, Preserves, Groceries. icines,etc. These 
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labels are in quantities from 1 to 30 of a kind, in fact labels 
» for every article noorenl a the aay. 


Price 9 gente 


PSHELTON, 2 Birmingham, Conn. 


The poorest grade has but" 


“RB, B.S," St. Paris, O. Saw-dust. 





tor” of May 3d sa: 

“* Always well known for 
enterprise and business —— 

sagacity, he has, during the last few years, become noted 
as the inventor of an improved process in salt manufac’ 
ture, which bids fair to revolutionize that business. So 
great has been the demand for this new make of salt that 
his firm have been obliged, during the last year, to make 
additions to their already extensive works ; and Mr. Hig- 
gin is at present on a visit to this country for the pur- 
pose of bringing its quality to the attention of the Ameri- 

can public, and, if the quality of American brine will per- 
mit, to induce salt manufacturers here to use his process, 
paying a royalty therefor. Competent judges eay it is 
probable that this process will work as greata revolution 
in the manufacture of salt as the discovery of the Besse- 
mer process has in that of steel, or new process in miil- 
ing in that of flour.” Confirmatory of this comes the an- 
nouncement in the ‘‘ American Grocer ” of May 8th, that 
during the first three months of 1879 the importations 
show an increase of over 50 per cent of Higgin’s salt, and 
a decrease of 17 per cent in Ashton’s, a brand once gen- 
erally considered the best. This improved salt (Hig- 
gin’s Zureka brand) is for 
sale by most dealers in 
galt, and by the importers, 
H. K. & F. B. Tourser 
& Co., New York. Send 
for descriptive circular. 
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18== ELEGANT NEW STYLE CHROMO CARDS, with 

Ne» Pon T REED & GO. Hassan, N. ¥. 









48 ind ietan anes oe 


PAY.—With Stencil p hg we 
B IG sells rapidly for 3 Catal 
8. M. SPENCER, 112 Washington 8t., 


oven MUSTO L Instruction 
New ENcLanp neg 
‘asic Hall, Boston. E. Tourjée, Director. 














A Dieta RCE. “ihe Merits t cla fort re 


merits : 
A. is early, a larger grass, re tender, free from 
wood, the flavor sweet ty =a deticate; far super to 
all other sorts, and will produce double that of the Colossai, 
and can cut it longer; also will continue to grow longer 
than other sorts. A a 
A. SMALLY, Bound Brook, N. J. 


Hardy and Alpine Planis. 


— free to 
selection of 





Our new catalogue of over 80 
all applicants. It contains the 


Mardy Herbaceous Phrsagiala 
T offered in this country ; such plants as are well adapted 
to 9 general cultivation, and which Ne without the trouble 
of planting every year. Also, a fu 


Beautiful and Rare Climbers, 
Choice Flowering Shrubs, 


es, all desirable old and new sorts, 
Lilies incieting, souee pe species fers to euetvatten, as well 
the new varieties o Kom er’s 
Some 00 nam: ee of Garden Phiox- 
» some never before oftered. untry. 
Gallina valgay 8 (eather). Be. sand $1.0 ie. 
Park's *s-cap L), 7c. 


tp mey ee 
iiitum ooo mianam ((poable Tiger Lr, _ $1.50 
), 90¢.; $8.00 per 


—_— - ti 
(Palmate 8.), 50¢:3 $4.00 per ong 


bes os sete Cg ok, po re rns eat 


Seer 
Box 180. Biches ae & ‘CO., Passaic, N. J. 
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Agent for the 


SEND FOR 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, 


New Haven, Conn., or 245 Broadway, New York. 


Pacific Coast, JOHN SKINKER, 115 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. | 


Winchester Repeating Fire 


—_ 4 











Sporting Rifle, Octagon Barrel....... 
“cc a) Be “cc “ a ee 
4 “ Round <4 ee 
Carbine.... ..0.--eee- peideccloscieocce 


i=" EVERY VARIETY OF METALLIC AMMUNITION AT THE LOWEST MARKET RATES, _ay 
ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 





LARGE REDUCTION 


Model "66. Model 73. Moda "6, 
soceee seen ee eee 823,00 $27.00 $35.00 
ssleboccses seseee 28.00 27.00 35.00 
sepeceeerooenses 22.00 25.00 82,00 
CEE MoT: 20.00 24.00 27.00 











IN PRICES, 

































GI 


aSo0I ‘ANNUAL 
ucational bk and others ~ can on 
ne 8 vn te Tour, S250 an 
wa e above T re First RIOR paliouine 
on application. COOK'S EX CURSIO IST. May num 
‘or further particulars,address THOMAS COOK 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS 
AND. ROCKERS, 


With or without Reading and Writ- 
in Table. A Jady purchaser writes : 

e only ohjection to your Common- 
ame Rocker is we all want it. 


T love it, I + it, and who shall dare 
To chide me for, loving the Common- 
Be Chair. 


a, Easy, and Roomy ; it 
fits eve everywher Send ATity Sor 
Siete Onon. Co., 


Every chair stamped and menial perfect. 


“From Work-Room to Wearer.” 


Real Good, well-made, perfect-fitting, 
White French Yoke Shirts, open 
back, shield-shaped linen bosom, all ready 
| to wash and wear. Mailed, post-paid, 12 
| for 36, 6 for $8.50, less number 60 cents 
each. Send size of collar worn and full 
address to 


NEWARK SHIRT COMPANY, 
Newark, N. J. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


mJ Sepenewn excellence as a Wash-Blue commends it 
as an a of sure sale. Housekeepers 
Ware ft cae or will buy again. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
Ne. 233 Nerth Second street, Philadelphia. 


“METALLIC SHINGLES. 


Gold Medal Awarded at Paris Exposition, 1878, 



























in the world. 

See weight. 
ie weilg: 

Can be 


. 


IRON-CLAD MANUFACTURING CO., 
ies 2a ee O. Box 2528, New York City.“ 








OR. 
L. es Ff BANSO M, 34 MAIDEN LANE, N. CITY, 
porter of Annatto and Dairy Pateting. 





“COOK’S EUROPEAN TOURS. 


MAS COOK & SON, originators of the world-renowned TOURIST and EXCURSION SYSTEM, estab- 


lished — sine = d P ies t E embracin 
7 Special Personally-Conducte art es o Europe, fAano, 

e RHINE, i a AO SWITZERLAND, ony FRANCE, at 
TORTI ——SECOND MAY PARTY, lanai New York 
CATION TOUR, design 
e home Saries | ne | $375, Vacation. 

d $275; 6 of Days? Tour, $350 an 

ngers t 
r, —— fares for over 1 


IRELAND, SCOT- 

he P rg AND, BEL- 
event ates 0 ‘are ever 

4 May 2%, 29 and 31 , 82 Days’ Tour, 

ed and arranged for Teachers. Students, and those en- 

To leare New York on 

375% 3 82 Days’ Tour, $450 and $475. 

he aes possible facilities. Programmes forwarded 

000 Tours, now ready ; by mail, 10c. 

261 Broadway, New York. 


BAY STATE 
Paring, Coring, and Slicing Machine 


& SON, 





-The only practical Parer and Slicer known. We make & 
common size for family use, and a Mammoth No. 1 weigh- 
ing 11 Ibs., and Mammoth No 2, with steel arbors and bab- 
bitted boxes, weighing 14 Ibs., for factory use. Either of 
these machines will perc core, and slice a bushel of apples 

OODELL COMPAN 


in 10 minut 
Po x H. Sole Manafacturers. 


. Highest Award 
AND 









i AND 
Satin Polish. 
B.F.BROWN & CO. 
aa Mass. 


FFICE carey EXPRESS i 


'HICAGO, Kerik 2” 1879. 

J. B. HALL, » Agent Strong's 

Deak Srtr:—I have been rT Strong’s pe -Carbon 
Leather Dressing for harness in nF, stables of this Co. since 
last summer, and find it. the best I have “ae used, and be- 
lieve all your circular yas for it is tru 

Cc. LEACH. “supt. of Stables. 
A few Sosa wenn 


Dz ee nome, Proprietor, Ashtabula, 0. 
World's ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for 


invalids’ and Cripples’ 
Self-propulsion by use of hands only, 
in or out-doors. Comfort, a: 
and ease of movement unequalled. Pat- 
entee ond Maker of the “ Bolling 
Chairs ” pushed about at the Centennia. 
nd s —— for [Illustrated Catalogue, 
and mention American Agriculturist. 
HERBERT S. SMITH, 32 ‘Platt St., New York. 





























Hires Root Beer Package 


Makes 5 Gallons of Delicious Root Beer for 25 cts. Made 
from Pipsissewa, Sarsaparilla, Dandelion, etc. To Farmers 
and Laboring Men it will be found an agreeable, refreshing 
Beverage during the Summer months. Registered in Patent 
Office. Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts. Manufactured 
only by C. E. HIRES, Wholesale Botanic Druggist, 215 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


REGALIN PRESERVING POWDER, 


FOR Eccs BUTTER, FRESH OR 
ALTED MEAT, Etc. 


Perfectly hacer and preserves the color, 
brine clear, free from scum, and brine and meat from sour- 
ing.. So salted, it is in taste and flavor much sweeter than 
ordinary, Price 50 cts, per Box. Sent by mail to any ad- 
dress, postage prepaid. Agents wanted, 


C. AM ENDE, Hoboken, N. J. 
THE OPPENHEIM 


DOUBLE BUGGY. 


Instantly changed from a neat Boesy into a room de 
senger Carriage. Entirely new principle. No rattlin 





Keeps the 





shaking. No half-and-half By 3 ata it. Send for ius. 
trated price list. New Haven, C 
THE OPPENHEIM WE’G CO, 





Time Your Horszes. 


Our New Horse Timer 
in German Silver Case, Nickel-plated. 















FLY BACK 


Accurate and Reliable. 

Its size and form same as an ordinary watch. It is the best ' 
and most perfect timer made. The only one that marks ‘ 
eighths of seconds. These timers add immensely to the in- 
terest of sports of all kinds, and are invaluable for scientific 
and mechanical purposes, 

J.S. BIRCH & CO.,38 Dey St., N. Y- 

THe AUBURNDALE TIMER.—This timer is the size of an 

ordinary watch, is the only one that records eighths of 
seconds, and the price, in a Germansilver case, nickel- jog 
is only $15. _We can-certify to the accuracy of these timers, 
as we use them ourselves, and at a horse race, or any other 
contest requiring an accurate record of time, would as 800m 
be without our coat as me our Auburndale.—Spirit of 
the Times, February 22, 1879 
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“GET THE BEST.” 


The Genuine Blanchard Churn. 


Five Sizes Made for Family Use. They Continue to be the Standard Churns of the Country, 


The Blanchard Cylindrical Factory Churn. 


FOUR SIZES MADE FOR FACTORY USE. 


They are made of perfect stock, and the best workmanship, and are strong, simple, efficient, convenient and durable. 


The Blanchard Power Butter- Worker. 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT INVENTION. 


eceiving the 
querasies satisfaction, or the money will be refunde 


retail price ($20), we will send one of these Power Butter-Workers to any responsible party, and 


ed. 
It is a surprise and delight to see how the hardest part of dairy labor is, by this ingenious machine, made so simple and 


easy that a child fourteen years old can do it all. 


is is the onZy Butter- Worker made which can be successfully operated with power. 


Address the Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, Concord, N. H. 











“qe NEW IMPROVED PATENT BAXTER 


LE ENGINE, owned and manufactured exclusive- 
Pout. TODD, at Paterson, N. J., and sold at 10 Barcla 
st. New York, and by my agents in different cities. This 
jJast invention is a greé at improvement on the old style, being 


fied, and is sold at greatly reduced prices, which are 
sorte, viz. :e 1h. p. engine and boiler, comple te, ready 
a for $125; 14¢ h. Dp. $10; 2h. p., $225; 24 h. p., $250; 3 
ae ‘9275, and 4 4h. p., $850. Larger sizes in proportion. 


Bead for circuiars. 


NEW ECONOMIZER. 





Mounted on wheels and on skids, 4 H. P. to 50 H. P. —now 
taking the lead decidedly over all competitors. The only 
fapesiteral Engine with Return Flue Boiler 

Use. 

"Sass passes through a 10 to 25-in. flue—according to size 
of boiler—which is also surrounded with water, to chamber 
in rear of boiler, and back through 3-inch fines to smoke- 
stack in front. Ail sparks consumed—no danger of fires.— 
All wrought iron. 

The Cheapest, most Economical, yet power- 
fal Engine in the Market. 

Boiler will make more steam from less fuel than any 
horizontal! boiler built. Send for full particulars, circulars, 
etc.—naming size power wanted. 


WHITMAN & BURRELL, 
Little Falls, N. Y. 








+ppoymou0Dg Sejquang ‘dveq9 


Send for Catalogue. 


WATERTOWN STEAM ENGINE co., 
Watertown, N. Y., U. 8. A. 


Bookwalter Engine. 


Compact, Substantial, a nara 
and tasily managed. Guaranteed 
to work well and give full power 
claimed. Engine and Boiler com- 

lete, including Governor, Pump, 
kent and boxing), at the low price 


z, me eae 3 15 








3 
oF on on Cars ee , Ohio. 
JAMES LEFFEL &CO., 
= Sprinafield, Ohio, 
or 109 Liberty St., New York City. 


|: 


nar. 
WORKS, Indianapolis, Ind, 





A A OD 








Send for Thnstrates Descriptive Cire 
ATLAS ENGIN 





The above goods may be obtained of any dealer in really first-class Dairy Implements in the United States. 





DAIRY SUPPLY CO., 


261 & 263 Greenwich St., 
P. O. Box 416, NEW YORK. 


We are now B iy ~ ae to _ Sezai Milk and Butter 
Dairies, and rade, with the best as well as the 
newest implements and apparatus adapted to their 
needs. especially 

MILK-PAILS,—First among which is our own 
** Perfect a strainer, and pail in one 
—combining the highest degree of cleanliness and purity of 
flavor in the milk, and convenience in use, excluding the 
air of she plable with odors of the cow and of the milker. 

ST ERS in variety. Moore’s Pyramidal Strainer, 


MLL wat Pe SREA M-TESTING APPARATUS 
J 
Test Tubes, Graduate d i Tubes, and Foot Glasses, Lactome- 
ters, PTET T APpere ratus ha en water. 
MIL ETTING the most a 
prerss a : Top-C oa ng, Rat ae Covered, 
entilating, "Dreamers Pans, Cooley Creamers, 
Cooler sails, Te patios Submerged Pails. 
geek Earthen and Tin Pa _~ e 
MILK CANS in variety, from the largest size to quarts. 
Factory Cans, Railroad Cans, Delivery Cans, etc. Locked 
Cans of all sizes. Locks in sets, with keys alike, to order. 
BOTTLES AND GLASS JARS for individual de- 
livery; especially the Soe Warren Bottle, the most 
perfec: ever devised for either milk or cream. 
CH NS— especially our own Pendulum or Moni- 
tor Thasn co lating, upon cords from the ceiling. The 
easiest working and most perfect churn, in all respects, 
made, especially for faa butter and the brining process. 
BUTTER MOULDS, Prints, Presses, etc., particular- 
ly the Nesbit, wen gives great satisfaction. 
BUTTER PACKAG » large and small, for Lump 
Butter, Gilt-edge, etc., with or ‘without ice chambers. 
avesides a miscellaneous assortment of other articles of 
e in or about a Dairy and plication Farm. Correspondence 
solicited. Circulars upon applica’ SUPPLY co 
°° 
261 & 263 i 9 St., New York. 


A PERFECT BUTTER-SALTING SCALE. 


Every pound of butter 
salted alike. Salts from 
three-quarters to one anda 
quarter ounces to one 
P pend of butter. No Mis- 
~ TAKES. Will WEIGH ANY 

ARTICLE from X oz. to 64 
Ibs.. No Dairyman or But- 
ter-Maker should be with- 
~ out one of these SCALES. 
tua to give satisfac- 

m, or money refunded. 

Sent C. O. D., or on receipt of price 85, Send emp for 
Cireulars. Addre BUNNELL & 

Guilford, Coahasita Co., N. ¥. 














“PACKRORHS 
QWIEAAVNE. 





















Is di » Use- 
pm Rox Seren ~~ OS ex- 
Seca anette 
om Plantes? it trees, shru mea ee 
and ener te Ment ine “Onn on 08. one ites N. 4th 8t., Phila’, 


128 Chambers St., New York; L. M. Rumsey & Co., St. Louk, 
Western Agent. 


It will save its cost every season. ° 





COOLEY CREAMER. 


large and small 





milk-room. 
It requires “capacity ‘for 
one milking only. 
Impure air, dust, or flies, 
can not reach milk set init. 
It makes more butter, be- 
cause it raises all of the 
cream, and the quantity is 
never lessened by unfavor- 
able weather. 


It makes better butter, and wa keep longer than butter 
nam by any other system. It labor. It is 


i 4 made by this Lat po _ the = 
at the International ry Batr-end the 
highest prices in a}l the 

co., 


end stamp for the 
Bellows Falls, Ve. 


VT. — = ieaine 
The PERFECT CREAMERY. 











SelfRecommending Churn, 


Extraordinary Offer. 


| If you want to get a churn,we will 
send you one to try, and if it gives en- 
tire satisfaction, you can remit us the 
rice of the churn less the freight; and 
not, you can return ‘the churn tous, 


at our expense. Address 
BLUST & & CO., ae 


ang oO. 
Send for Circular and J 


LILLY’S PATENT 


BUTTER-WORKER 


is now acknowledged to be 

only complete and effective elt 
feeding machine in the market, 
mixing the salt and imitatin 
hand-work to perfection. _ Sen 
for circular and see the list of 
prominent dairymen now using 
them. 


Cc. H. R. TRIEBELS, 
316 Race St., Phila., Pa. 


p bacibanil 
SOLD AT LD PRICES! 
The © Im 























A WORE VUE y. SEE INTERESTING BOOK, 


THE SCHOOL CARDEN. 


BY, DB, SOmWAD; SERCROR OF She VINA, SEAT 
se wef ay 
50 cts. a waite Soup 
M. L. HOLBROO! mails cebley G2, 18 cavion ork. 
t READER! BEFORE BUYING A 
a y 











RY BEST. 
Math.” ( 
ANNATTO. 


L. E. RANSOM, 34 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. Citys 
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FLEXIBLE 


RUBBER BITS. 


, 4 me 
y good horses wit 

Thi sit is endorsed by leading horsemen 

as the very oak Bit yet invented. 

Sent eh. mail on 

Co., $2.50; 2d Quality Steel Bit, stamped C. & 


CRANE & CO., Manufacturers 








Why use a 
iron when 
at a reason 
such an ar 
expensive 


Steel pe Dg 
at Tht ‘that bring them within the means of all. 
are made in two eenues of finish, though the material, 


steel, is the same in 


receipt of the following prices ;—Fiexible Rubber Bit, $2.50; ist merit ‘Steel Bit, stamped Crane & 
Co., $1.25. 


of Saddlery Hardware, Newark, N. J. 





PICS |e | 
IE 


BEN Ee » MAULE 


Perfect Hog-Ringer. 


azo best Hog ¢ Ring ever made— 
positird A locking, and 
ive FA he ge ay yn root- 
make the 

le Ringer and 100 

re, samp on receipt of $1. 
convince all. Address 








26 JERSEY RED HOGS, 


Weighed Net Average 718 Ibs. 
36 JERSEY RED PIGS, a months old, averaged dressed 
net weight 413 lbs. each. riptive and price-list free. 

JOHN S. COLLINS, 


Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


IVERSIDE FARM.—Jerseys, Berkshires, and Cot3- 
wolds impor pred, and for sale. Bronze ee, 

kin Ducks, and 4 Ligne Rrahmas. Send for catalo; 
MATTOCKS, Portland, Me. 


Lewis’ Lancashire Swine. 
Have No.More Hog Cholera! 


These swine have taken first 
premiums in Enaiend and this 
hite in color, well 





very preas, large size. Send 
: for circular. 
W. G. LEWIS, 
Framingham, Mass. 


J. M. McCANN, 2r2e sport, oN 2> oters for 


= - eaMa agnificent "Berkshire 
from Grand Import e ora m 

“winning Boa! = of =e finest families. Bowe Ag Pye 
that wili win. Prices low 


A Complete Monograph on the 


PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


Full and oy directions of inst EDP Mfr Breed. 
paesemene e a 
eo ce ee % cen Remit in Currency or 
$cent Stamps. F.H CORBIN. 3 Newington, (Junc), Conn. 
{2 Money Order Office, Hartford, 


HIGHEST CLASS. 


it and Dark Brahmas, Partridge, White. Cochins, 

and Brown Leghorns, Plymouth Rocks, Hou- 

d B. B. G. Bantams. Pekin, 

“stock is unsur d. 

‘on fs central, and desirable - Eastern, Western, 

ada . My es eg pes PY 

largest in the world. Prices moderate. Eggs, $3 per 
per 26. Send for new, te ractical, and useful Genie 
GEO. OSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y. 











“White Leghorn’s Eggs” 


sr ae Ree stock a0 oa in the country; $2.00 per dozen. 
breed from 8 yards this season. 
0. 0. | will have a cock that has scored 98. 
Ro: 2 a cock that has scoré@d 91, b rh, 
a cockerel that has scored 95, by B 
Took Sily er and Bronze Medal at ‘Hartford, ist at Provi- 
dence, this season. Address, Kugene 


esterly, K. le 


r will 
, NE him hundreds of dollars 


This ohings Pigs, now ready to ship, were never incr, at 


- game time our prices were never so low 


Also EXTRA COTSWOLD and SOUTHDOWN 


LAMBS. Live Stock Catalogue Free. 


& CO., 223 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Buy the “Perfect.” 
The Combined Stock Marker 
and Hog-Ringer. 


One hundred marked Disks Tatts 
Letters, or Numbers, sent for 35c. 
Ask your dealer to send for’ them. 


pa H, BROWN, Patentece and Manufacturer, Ottawa, Ill. 


FAMILY COWS. 


Thirty high grade Jerse »* heifers_and oe. X%, %, and 
15-16; all have more or less rshire blood, and were bred 
for their butter qualises. Will Yield oe 8 to 14 Ibs. splendid 
butter per week. My prices range from pon —— Ages 
from 2 to 8 years. Solot rg awa and wh 

FITCH, New Tonics, Conn. 


Wilcox Patent Cow Fetter. 


oh tfect preventative from ee ee lle milking. Price 
= delivered. Sent by express not satisfac- 





,can be returned, and the money will be refunded 
Send for circular. Good responsible Agents wanted nevery 
town tosellthem. Address 

WILCOX BROTHERS, 37 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 


“ We have tried all devices at sara and yours is the only 


one proving ing Epp ey effect 
D, Secretary Conn. Board of Agriculture.” 


THOROUGHBRED JERSEYS for Sale. 


25 Heifers and Cows, 1 » ears of age. 

10 poner Calves, weeks of age. 

10 Bull years of age 

All can cerve, and all are bred Ey the best butter stock 
in the country. Colors mostly fawn or French grey. for 
[eee oe or beauty they cannot be gracilis. by any late 
portations. Heifer onto 75 to $100 eac’ 
THO inca New I anton Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED 22% best *cl!- 


year—evw, scientific, practical, and 4 a 


DISEASES o LIVE STOCK 


| their most efficient r Horses, Cattle, 
- and Swine. A popular te a description 
7 all the usual diseases to whi oh these animals are liable 
and the most successful treatment of American, English, and 
Euro veterinarians, by Luoyp V. TE: z, MD 
460. ce, cloth, $2.50. Sold only by sebnereption. Pent 
men copy mailed on recent of his be iy stock owner 
and farme it will 


RB ieee 


20 a day selling ie. Fo MN rot Eecaes and terms, ad B16 to 


ress 
CO., 508 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
I have for sale from the different strains of the best blood 
on record, as follows: B 
Agricuiturist page 401, 1872); Tone 
rtram, Controller, the the last ¢ 
Beate which was awarded 
the grand old cow Niebe, wh 
over all Jerse cows 4 Oo om 


N. r, and 

over all bulls of the 

Ctburdeey Lancer, "and ? 

cu 5 
American 

















of 250 dols., and 
first prize 
et, 1, exhibited several times in 





EGGS FOR HATCHING. 
"s Light Brahmas ; ipo Derk Bralgase, Part 
fats Raha ae ee dee 


wn & FAIRSERVICE, 


BES POULTRY JOURNAL IS THE 
PET STOCK, PIGEON, AND POULTRY BULLETIN, 
eae B16 over ‘sont a coe sree © 


Send to GEO. W. SIMMONS, 


in all kinds of BEE 








Bt BSeogett Ricccht 


rot 


ral habe Hae ep tara 
and 4 aren Doth ‘imported 
fro! hoc 
leading prizes : 


ee Ag 

E which all the 

mngiand, w at the W: Fair, he R 
Pewee Gel 


reg) za D 
EACON 42M, Northport, oI., N. ¥. 








Sor a sives of " 

Peerless Sheller. 
operated, and most 

perfect working. Shells 60. Bush. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





| October, 1879. 


IMPORTED CLYDESDALES; 
ALSO 


HAMBLETONIANS, 
and other desirable strains of TROTTING 8T 
oe -— on Easy TERMS. C stalognes cen i » for sale 


Addrei 
Either ‘Springboro, Crawford Co., Pa., or Syracuse, N.Y. 


THOROUGHBRED HORSES 


AT FLEETWOOD STOCK FARM. 
Wishing to reduce » stock, I esi sell at reduced prices, 
NT REYNOL : 


he he rankfort, Ky, 


outh-Down Rams, Jersey Bulls.— Five South- 
3 Down Rams, N. Y. Central Park stock. OF eee all, 
2 and 3 years old, will be sold very cheap, or exchan; 
Ewes. Ad. JosEPH M. STRONG, Ulster Park,Ulster a 














University of the State of New ry 


seta 


141 West 54th 8t. NEW YORK CITY. 


The fifth r — course of lectures/will commence in 
ircular and information can be had on ap. 
plication to 


A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty, 





oe . BUCHAN’S : 
- Cresylic Sheep Dip. . 
BUCHAN’S y 
en ag Ointment, és 


Buchan’s Cresyite Sheep Dip prevents and 
cures the scab and all parasitic diseases of 
the skin. 

Buchan’s Cresylic Ointment is CERTAIN 
DEATH to the Screw-worm or Grub. , 

For farther particulars, send for price lists and circulars to 
KIDDER & LAIRD, 83 John 8t., New York, 


IF FOP went Sheen Ho 


Ee 





221 a Ehtareh 
P.O, Box 1,890, 





“THE BO = ss” 
WAGON FE : 
STEPHEN FREEMA 
(C. F. WHIPPLE Pa N 
We now offer one fi 
Sint eer t t 
to 


out of order 

















































om) 


“ARCHERY for the MILLION. 











¢ 








+ 


Among the many out-door recreations which have become popular, no other has within a year past attracted so much attention as Archery. . 
It ig not remarkable that an open-air exercise, so full of interest, and calling for all the skill of the parties engaging in it, should be entered into 
with great enthusiasm, nor that so many are ready to own * The Witchery of Archery.” So numerous have been the letters from 
our readers with reference to this subject, and so manifest the desire to obtain, at a moderate price, an outfit,that, would enable a family group, as 
well a8 a company of other friends, to engage in this health-giving and pleasant pastime, that we have been on the look-out for the best thing, 
and we have now made such exclusive arrangements with Messrs. Wright & Thorne, the patentees, that we can supply our correspondents and 
the trade with anew and improved style of Archery Goods, which are evidently destined to be the leading line in the market, and 
ata range of prices which will accommodate all,—the list presenting outfits from the lowest price up to the most ts style of | asian 
Wood, highly finished and extra heavy Bows, and also Arrows, Targets, etc., to match. 








TARGET STAND, FOLDED, 


aN NRA TE TI 


i 
if 














BELT eT ‘FINGER TIPS. 


This New Bow is made in sections, so that it can be taken apart when not in use, and packed in a very small singin sail 
be seen is a great advantage in transportation. It is but a smail expense to es any part which may accidently 
it is less liable to break, ong bert tok ¥ 

By its peculiar construction it permits the Arrow to pass through fixed bearings in the centre of the , Bow (without touching the 


a direct line with the centre of the dips, thus preventing the curve in the starting of the Arrow, caused by the pre rics. 
while the Arrow starts from the side of the Bow. This we believe has never before been achieved. ats sdcnsians 


t eg Mar Dy 


A person will much sooner become proficient, as the most bearer ait is overcome, viz. : Bowe bana 
bow-hand, as the Bow holds the Arrow. 


The Bows are much finer in appearance, and are more darablethan others, at 


The patent Arrows offered with the patent Bows, | ew 
so arranged that they wiil guide the Arrow as well and na 
to greatly improve them in strength and accuracy of shot 'w thou 

The Target and Stands are greatly improved, as the argeti 
openings or joints, but are solid likea cushion. The faces wil 

The Stands are so constructed that they canbe fo 
much lighter and cheaper than the’ 0 re stand. 

ed niger ohen 
The Targets range in pri 
Strings, can be had in gr 


ORANGE J 









SER We eee) See ee 
See ed BIS aie, 
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SEND FOR 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, 


New Haven, Conn., or 245 Broadway, New York. 


Agent for the Pacific Coast, JOHN SKINKER, 115 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Winchester Repeating Fire 


“ec “ee 


“ “ 





LARGE REDUCTION 


Ww « Fr piieee 


Round  Lakea ee 


Carbine...... bles sha Conmse anes seds 
is° EVERY VARIETY OF METALLIC AMMUNITION AT THE LOWEST MARKET RATES, _a 
ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 








Arms. 















IN PRICES. 


Model 66. Model °%3. = Modd "6, 
costs oom ede ++ +» $23.00 $27.00 $35.00 
Sime agus ca bese - 28.00 27.00 35.00 
isesearecees eee 22,00 25.00 82,00 
ye ee 20.00 24.00 27.00 































MEssrs 
lished 1841, have ar- 
a series of 
"ee RHINE, 
irony So0K Ss ‘ANNUAL 
me a doses ional ne and others ey o 35 on 
une % «nd 28; 48 Days’ Tour, S250 and 
All the above Tours are lass. aoaine ak 
on application. .—COOK’S SEXCURSIONIST T. May num 
'urther particulars, address THOMAS Coo: 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 
COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS 
AND. ROCKERS, 
With or without Reading and Writ- 
in, Table. A purchaser writes : 
e only ohjection to your Common- 
Sense Rocker is we all want it. 
I rye it, I love it, and who shall dare 
To chide me for Joving the Common- 
Sense Chair. 


Strong, Easy, and Roomy ; it 
Fes c' covery where Send samp tor 
f- A. SINCLAIR 
ottville, Onon. Co., by. 











Every chair stamped and warranted perfect. 

? 

“From Work-Room to Wearer.’ 
White French Yoke Shirts, open 
back, shield-shaped linen bosom, all ready 
to wash and wear. Mailed, post-paid, 12 
for $6, 6 for $3.50, less number 60 cents 
each. Send size of collar worn and full 

\J address to 
NEWARK SHIRT COMPANY, 

BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its well-known excellence as a Wash-Blue commends it 
to every grocer as an article of sure sale. Housekeepers 
using it once will buy again 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
Ne. 233 Nerth Second street, Philadelphia. 
METALLIC SHINGLES. 


Real Good, well-made, perfect-fitting, 
Newark, N. J. 
Gold Medal Awarded at Paris Exposition, 1878, 






























Make the in the world. 
Babe rs Pea tinan fe ite weight 
rot € Can be 





nnot Crack. Fire a 
put on by any <0 ter. a 
at t. _ in frei wi 

ber. cen! we — hae 
4 bres Witt ia ill last a lifetime. Send 
for full description and prices to the 

IRON-CLAD MANUFACTURING CO., 
P. O. Box 2528, New York City.“ 


I Ff. RANSOM, 84 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. CITY, 
porter of Amnatto and Dairy Colori ng. 









Dave’ Tour, 
engers the greatest poss the fac 
e, Content ON fares for over 1,000 Tours, now 


“COOK’S EUROPEAN TOURS. 


. THOMAS COOK & SON, originators of the world-renowned TOURIST and EXCURSION 4 GAGS estab- 


Special Personally-Condacted Parties to Europe, 
yy LE bone prary, © FRANCE, 


embracing IR. D, SC OT. 
LAND, OLLA AND 

etc., at the Lowest Rates of Fare, ever 
¥ PARTY, leaving New York May 2,29 anc31 , 82 Days’ Tour, 


vitn 
CATION Tour, designed and arranged for Teachers. Students, and those en- 


e home during the $375; Vacation, To _leare New York on 

$350 and § $3753 82 Days’ Tour r, $450 and $475. 

ities. ogrammes x= 
ren : ma: 


>» 261 Broadway, New York. 


BAY STATE 
Paring, Coring, and Slicing Machine 





The only practical Parer and Slicer known. We make 8 
common oe for family use, and a Mammoth No. 1 weigh- 
ing 11 lbs., and Mammoth No 2, with steel arbors and bab- 
bitted boxes, — 14 Ibs., for factory u Either of 
these machines will Oo core, and slice a bushel of apples 
in 10 minutes. DELL COMPANY. 


Antrim, xo bad Sole Manafacturers. 


. Highest Award 


| ONLY MEDAL 
3 a ac Seining 


AND 


j 
7 Satin Polish. 
B. F.BROWN & CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


FFICE ARSSICAN EXPRESS CO., A 


Curcaeo, April 22,” 1879. 
J. B. HALL, w Agent Strong's H. C. 

Drak Srr:—I have been usin Strong’s Hydro-Carbon 
Leather Dressing for harness in the stables of this Co. since 
last summer, and find it. the best I have ~ used, and be- 
lieve all your circular claims for it is tru 

D. C. LEACH. “gupt. of Stables. 

A few fous w owes 


D. STRONG, Proprietor, Ashtabula, O. 
World's ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for 


invalids’ and Cripples’ 
Self-propulsion by use of hands only, 
in or out-doors. Comfort, durability, 
and gees of movement unequalled. Pat- 
entee Maker of the Rollin 
Chairs” ” pushed about at the Centenniae 

a perms 2 va amas Catalogue, 
and mention American 
HERBERT S8. Smite, 3: 32 Piatt St., New York. 




































Dens 


Soio ByAtt DEALERS Tunouatovr Bue Won 


Hires Root Beer Package 


Makes 5 Gallons of Delicious Root Beer for 25 cts. Made 
from Pipsissewa, Sarsaparilla, Dandelion, etc. To Farmers 
and Laboring Men it will be found an agreeable, refreshing 
Beverage during the Summer months. Registered in Patent 
Office. Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts. Manufactured 
only by C. E. HIRES, Wholesale Botanic Druggist, 215 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


REGALIN PRESERVING POWDER, 


FOR ECCS, BUTTER, FRESH OR 
ALTED MEAT, Etc. 


Perfectly porch and preserves the color, Keeps the 
brine g cjear, free from scum, and brine and meat from sour- 
ing. salted, it is in taste and flavor much sweeter than 
sahidewe Pr ice 50 cts, per Box. Sent by mail to any ad- 
dress, postage prepaid. Agents wanted. 


C. AM ENDE, Hoboken, N. J. 
THE OPPENHEIM 


DOUBLE BUGGY. 


Instantly changed from a neat Buggy into a roomy 4 
senger Carriage, Sanrely new principle. No rattlin 
shaking. No half-and-ha Vy 3 ages it. Send for ius: 
trated price list. New Haven. 

THE OPPENHEIM MW’EF’G CO. 























Time Your Horses. 


Our New Horse Timer 
in German Silver Case, Nickel-plated. 





FLY BACK 


Accurate and Reliable. 





Its size and form same as an ordinary watch, It is the best 
and most perfect timer made. The only one that marks 
eighths of seconds. These timers add immensely. to the in- 


terest of sports of all kinds, and are invaluable for scientific 
and mechanical purposes. 
J. S. BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey St., N. Y. 

THe AUBURNDALE TimER.—This timer is the size of an 
ordinary watch, is the only one that records eighths of 
seconds, and the price, in a Germansilver case, nickel- oe 
is only $15. Wecan-certify to the accuracy of these timers, 
as we use them ourselves, and at a horse race, or any other 
contest requiring an accurate record of time, would as soon 
be without our coat as _— our Auburndale.—Spirit of 





the Times. February 2, 1879 
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“GET THE BEST.” 


The Genuine Blanchard Churn. 


Five Sizes Made for Family Use. They Continue to be the Standard Churns of the Country. 


+ 


The Blanchard Cylindrical Factory Churn. 


FOUR SIZES MADE FOR FACTORY USE. 


They are made of perfect stock, and the best workmanship, and are strong, simple, efficient, convenient and durable. 


The Blanchard Power Butter-Worker. 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT INVENTION. 


On receiving the retail price ($20), we will pond one of these Power Butter-Workers to any responsible party, and 


tee satisfaction, or the money will be refunded. 


quae a surprise and delight to see how the hardest part of dairy labor is, by this ingenious machine, made so simple and 


easy that a child fourteen years old can do it all. 


js is the onty Butter- Worker made which can be successfully operated with power. It will save its cost every season. 


Address the Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, Concord, N. H. 


The above goods may be obtained of any dealer in really first-class Dairy Implements in the United States. 














af NEW IMPROVED PATENT BAXTER 


PORTABLE ENGINE, owned and manufactured exclusive- 
iy by J. C. TODD, at Paterson, N. J., and sold at 10 Barcla 

1 Mew York, and by my agents in different cities. This 
inst invention is a great improvement on the old style, being 
eimplified, and is sold at greatly reduced prices, which are 
as follows, viz.: Alh. p. engine ¢ raed boiler, comple te, ready 
=, for $125; 146 h. p., $175; 2h. p., $225; 2% h. p., $250; 

es 9275, and 4h. py ” $350. Larger sizes in proportion. 
Send for circuiars. 


NEW ECONOMIZER. 





Mounted on wheels and on skids, 4 H. P. to 50 H. P. —now 
taking the lead decidedly over all competitors. The only 
frtce! tural Engine with Return Flue ‘Boiler 


Flame passes through a 10 to 25-in. flue—according to size 
of boiler—which is also surrounded with water, to chamber 
in rear of boiler, and back through 3-inch flues to smoke- 
stack in front. Ail sparks consumed—no danger of fires.— 
All-wrought iron. 

The Cheapest, most Economical, yet power- 
fal Engine in the Market. 

Boiler will make more steam from less fael than any 
horizontai boiler built. Send for full particulars, circulars, 
etc.—naming size power wanted. 


WHITMAN & BURRELL, 
Little Falls, N. Y. 








sywoymou0oy sojquang ‘dvaqg 


Send for Catalogue. 


WATERTOWN STEAM ENCINE co., 
Watertown, N. Y., U. 8. A. 


Bookwalter Engine. 


Compact, Substantial, = oll 
and asily managed. Guaranteed 
to work well and give full power 
claimed. Engine and Boiler com- 

lete, including Governor, Pump, 
ke. . (and boxing), at the low price 





























3 Horse-Power.. “8 15.00 
4 5.00 
6’ “ as, SI5.00 

ut on Carsat ee Ohio. 


JAMES LEFFEL &CO., 
Sprinafietd, Ohio, 
or 109 Liberty St., New York City. 





Send for Thnstrateg Descriptive Circular. 
TLAS ENGINE WORKS, Indianapolis, Ind. 








DAIRY SUPPLY CO., 


261 & 263 Greenwich St., 
P. O. Box 416, NEW YORK. 


We are now Ry > jared to Ba Milk and Butter 
Dairies, and rade, with the best as well as the 
newest impl a and apparatus adapted to their 
needs. especial 
MILK-PAILS —First among which is our own 
” yiLe t Me k-Pail, »?_stool, strainer, and pail in one 
—combining te highest degree of cleanliness and purity of 
flavor in the milk, and convenience in use, excluding the 
air of the stable, with odors of the cow and of the milker. 
ERS in vereey. Moore’s Pyramidal Strainer, 


T N 
MILK and CREA MT TESTING APPARATUS 
an - 
Test Tubes, an eee Tubes, and Foo Ls ag Lactome- 
tere Thermometers Ap ry for detectin, 
ETTING RATUS o: the most a 
vari ah 1z.: So ing, Refrigerating, Covered, 
entilating, "Dreamesy Pans, Cooley Creamers, 
r Pails, Fe puatis Submerged Pails, 
Geel noun and Tin — e 
ILK ANS in variety, rom the lexgeat size to quarts. 
or’ Railroad C: pny Delivery Cans, etc. Locked 
Locks in sets. vie xs 8 alike, to order. 
AND GLAS or individual de- 
livery ; to. Be the new a Ring Botti e, the most 
perfect ever devised for either milk or — 
NS—especially our own a Pen um or Moni- 
tor Churn—cscillating, upon cords — mu ams. The 


It requires “capacity ‘for 
one milking only. 

Impure air, dust, or flies, 
can not reach milk set in it. 

It makes more butter, be- 
cause it raises all of the 
cream, and the quantity is 
Never lessened by unfavor- 
able weather. 

makes better butte: will k lo than butter 
ine monte any o pos tg Dh ts S loos lobor. It is 


i ter made by this | process = the werd 
he the internatte ry Pair-ep airnand brings 
tm: 





‘enero 
VT. FARM MACHINE co., 
Bellows Fails, Ve. 


The i CREAMERY. 











easiest working and most perfect churn, in a 
made, especially for serene ta butter and the brining | process. 
BUTTER MOULDS, Prints, Presses, etc., particular- 
ly the Nesbit, which gives great satisfaction. 
iT A » large and small, Bn Lump 
Butter, Gilt-edge, etc., with or ‘without ice cha Ts. 
Besides a miscellaneous assortment of other 8 articles of 
use in or about a Dairy and airy Fe Farm. Correspondence 
solicited. Circulars upon applica Heatlon UPPLY c 
0. 
261 & 263 Sresnwick St., New York. 


A PERFECT BUTTER-SALTING SCALE. 


Every pound of butter 
salted alike. Salts from 
three-quarters to one anda 
quarter ounces to one 
pound of buiter. No Mrs- 
TAKES. Will WEIGH ANY 
ARTICLE from \ oz. to 64 
Ibs. No Dairyman or But- 
ter-Maker should be with- 
~ out one of these SCALES. 
ry Mf age to give satisfac- 
6 6 ine de oy. n, or Send, stamp for 

en or 5 rece’ r+) r" end stam or 
pi ayy - Br ice 8B, WN, 


Circulars. Addre: 
Guilford, Chabantie. Co. N.Y. 


“BACHRORHS 
QAWIAAANY. 







































Is di bleacting, Grows ® 8 ss ft, Use- 

} for | r apringing lawns Bere ex- 

mig seen worms, 

pants 4 trees, shru A 
a iene rere Fue «, NOB. ed N. 4th 8t., 


jambers St., New York; L. M. Rumsey & Co., St. 5 
Western Agent. 


Self-Recommending Chara, 


Extraordinary Offer. 


If you want to get a clurn,;we’ will 
apes you one to try, and if it gives en- 
tire satisfaction, you can remit us the 
peice of the churn less the freight; and 

f not, you can return the c! to 
at our ex 
BL 





e 
Send for Circular and J 


LILLY’S PATENT 


BUTTER-WORKER 


is now acknowledged to be the 
only complete and effective self- 
feeding machine in the market, 
mixing the salt and imitatin 
hand-work to perfection. _ Sen’ 
for circular and see the list of 
pr ominent dairymen now using 
them. 


Cc. H. R. TRIEBELS, 
316 Race St., Phila,, Pa. 











SOLD s 
D AZ 1 Dp PRivES 


NION © ivmN. 
Introdyond 4 ay “go, os the ae 
churn..of- 








ress 
SHURN CO., Tiffin, Ohio. 
A WONDERYULLY INTERESTING: BOOM, 


THE SCHOOL CARDEN. 


BY DR. CAD, Re  —§ VitwNa Mititany 
50 cts. ate a mail, i. 3 gb Mee ome i” 

M. L. HOLBROOK, Publishes, 18 & 15 Laight St. New 
ow READER! BEFORE BUYING A 














to clse- 
where. OF 
DANIEL. F. BEATTY, Wachingeen; N. J. 
USE THE RY BEST. 
“ Trade Mark.” ; 65: 


ANNATTO. 





L. E. RANSOM, 34 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. Citys 
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FLEXIBLE 


ROBBER BITS. 







diagram represents the Flexible 
cut open tognow the |*| interior Stain, 


Eee iats | wil tbe 


‘Vf acing 8 
Jhorses wit 
reemen 












is 
as the very yank on yet invented. ri naib 
of the follo prices s :—Flexible 
C0. $250 od Guality Seanl Bit stamped CoB CO 


CRANE & C0., Manufacturers 


Why use a 
iron when 
at a reason 
such an ar 
expensive 
cess, to re 
Steel supe lish make, 
at Flt. ‘that bring them within the ‘eens of all. The 
are made in two ~ of finish, though the material, 
steel, is the same in 


Rubber Bit, $2.50; ist we Bit, stamped Crane & 


of Saddlery Hardware, Newark, N. J. 











ONDER IS Aya | 
co a MAUL 

Perfect Hog-Ringer. 

seats Mest Tee SE cain 


revents hogs from root- 
Warranted no to make the 


Ringer and 100 
repald ot on receipt of $1. 
vince all. Address 


PICS|* 












Fagen 
sent 
One trial will 





26 JERSEY RED HOGS, 


Weighed Net Average 718 ibs. 
36 JERSEY RED PIGS, 9 months old, averaged dressed 
net weight 413 lbs. each. Descriptive and price-list free. 
JOHN S. COLLINS, 


Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


IVERSIDE FARM. —Jerseys, Berkshires, and Cot3- 

wolds impo. bred, and for sale. Bronze gla 
Ducks, and t Rrahmas. Send for catalo 

Cc. P. MATTOCKS, Portian 


Lewis’ Lancashire Swine. 


Have No.More Hog Cholera! 
These swine have taken first 

premiums in England and this 

country. White in color, well 

haired, very ye healthy, 

. small waste, easily fattened, 

very prolific, large size. Send 

r, 


: for cire 
W. G. LEWIS, 
Framingham, Mass. 


ERNE A TRIES ETI TEI ISP SS ERE 
Bri rt, W. Va., offers for 

J. M. McCANN, ry ‘ificent Berkshire 
from Grand Imported gallie Sows, ve and Imported and 
‘winning Boars - me finest families. w Pigs 

that wili win. Prices lo 


A Complete Monograph on the 


PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


Full accurate directions for er Matin 
_ RST EDPRiON Sout N SOLD 


Me. 











and Man ment. F 
ine, Ce WEEE. price cents. in Currency or 
Scent Stamps. _F.H CORBIN, bomen, (June), Conn. 


&@ Money Order Office, Hartford, Coun. 


HIGHEST CLASS. 


nt and Dark Brahmas, Partridge, White Cochins, 
= and Brown Leghorns, eo. Bi Rocks, Hou- 
dans, Golden Sebright, and B. B. 
Aylesbury, and Rouen Ducks.—M 
y locat fon fs central, and desirable for Eastern, estern, 
Southern, and Canada customers. My establishment is 
largest in the world. Prices moderate. Eggs, $3 per 
per 26. Send for new. novel, practical. and useful cireular, 
GE OSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y. 








“White Leghorn’s Eggs” 
From as fine stock as any in the country; $2.00 per dozen. 
Shall breed from 3 this season. 


8 
No. t will howe a cock that has scored 93. 
No. 2, a cock that has scoréd 91, rea bby yu 
No. 3, a cockerel that has scored 
Took Silver and Bronze Medal at Hartford. ist at Provi- 
dence, this season. Address, Kugene Pe eton, 
Westerly, R. I. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


e’s Light ie pe Ty pts Derk J Brahmas. Partridge 
Cochins, Houdans, and Wh 83 eee 13, care- 


UNeouaL ae bask nee y distance, ROG 
ir IWELY< Ae ty ii ae e 
MAGRANE & FAIRSERVICE, 
104 Montclair Av., Newark, N. J. 


) ING 
fe ee an ait ee 
BEST POULTRY JOURNAL IS THE 


PET STOCK, PIGEON, AND POULTRY. BULLETIN, 
only $1.:25 a year. Sond 1 cents for sam sample Caz 
0 


x, 316 New 
Send seers at W. SIMMONS, 











J. He BROWN , Patentee and Manufacturer, Ottawa, Ill. 


r will bu 
; owe him hundreds of do a, AN AGE 
R WN. 





erark in oa einds of BEE 
ately Oo Oe. 


This spring's Pigs, now ready to ship, —_ never aner, at 
game time our prices were never so 
Also EXTRA COTSWOLD cote SOUTHDOWN 


LAMBS. Live Stock Catalogue Free. 


& CO., 223 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Buy the “Perfect.” 
The Combined Stock Marker 


and Hog-Ringer. 


One hundred marked Disks, Initial 
Letters, or Numbers, sent for 
Ask your dealer to send for them. 





FAMILY COWS. 


Thirty high grade Joma yt heifers and cows, X, % 
15-16; all Lave more or | yrshire blood, and were i 
for their butter qualities. ow in Yield on 8 to 141bs. splendid 
butter pee week. My prices r from $85 to $200. Ages 
from 2 to 8 years. Felon moony. ‘awe and white 
OMAS FITCH, New London, Conn. 


Wilcox Patent Cow Fetter. 


bh deve preventative from yim ty > while ae. Price 
= delivered. Sent by express C not satisfac- 

,can be returned, and the money be r 
Send for circular. Good responsible Agents wanted in every 
town tosellthem. Address 


WILCOX BROTHERS, 37 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 





“ We have tried all devices at times, and yours is the only 


one proving ing OED. oan effectual. 
D, Secretary Conn. Board of Agriculture.” 


THOROUGHBRED JERSEYS for Sale. 


2 Heifers and Cows, 1 to 7 idwea of age. 
4 Heifer Calves, 6 ae ——_ of age. 


ulls, 4 years of age 
All can serve, and all are brea from tt the best butter stock 
in the country. Colors mostly fawn or French grey. for 
meee om or beauty they cannot be spenet by any late 
portations. Heifer eS wee to $100 
THOM ITCH, New + Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED {27,"x bert pcl!- 


year—evw, scientific, practical, ond —- A ¥ a ~ 


DISEASES oF LIVE STOCK 


one their most efficient vometiag; Incl Horses, Cattle, 
, and Swine. A popular a description 
or ail the usual diseases to which these animals are liable 
and the most successful —— of American, English, and 
European veterinarians, by Lio ELLOR, 
460. ice, cloth, $2.! 50. Sold only by subscr iption. Speci 
men copy ve see on eee of his be very stock own 
and farm his book on Fiekt, 2, as it Te with 











N EVERY Agents are maki 
20a dey mete For Circulars and terms, address 
C. WATTS CO., 508 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


PURE BLOODED STOCK. 


I have for sale from the different strains of the best blood 
on record, as follows: Bencen,. omets (see Ameri ican 
Agriculturist page 401, 1872); Touchstone, Cossac 

rtram, Controller, the last two direct from the Bull 
Bextra which was awarded fi — prize of 250 dols., and 
the grand old cow Niobe, which was awarded first prize 
ores all Jerse comms Comet, I exhibited several times in 
N. Y. State Fair, and New E England. took the pighest, medal 
over all bulls of ‘th the breed open tothe U. 8. and Canada, 
cull Arann —_ Pe Jock (see see, American Agri- 
cultu’ Lancer, an or illustrations. 

American Ag: riculturist of bet : 








‘ coeernee. 8, 
a Falmouth, and Macdonald, both im zd 
Southdown rom Lord Wa "s floc ah = 
England, which took all the jooding prizes.2 prizes for rs at the 
pe ——e the World's Fair, h s a Now 
e 0 engage ran tag tt 
winner of the poms Brie ollie Spert, Boot, 
and Frede, R, 


BEAcon WiLL Groce F. box Northport, Lal., N. ¥. 


THE BEST CORN 
SHELLER MADE. 


Adjustable for ali sines af corn. 
Buy the Peerless Sheller. 
The easiest operated, and most 
perfect working. Shells 60 Bush. 
Hare per hour. Separates corn 
from cobs and chaff, is turned and 
fed by one person. Address 


A. P. DICKEY, 
Racine, Wis. 











IMPORTED CLYDESDALES; 
ALSO 


: Shestrains of TROTTING ¢ 
and other desirable strains of TROTTING 8sT 
CHEAP and on Easy TERMS. Catalogues 04 sen atte: , Sete 
Address POWELL P Har 
Either Springboro, Crawford Co., Pa., or Syracuse, N.Y. 


| THOROUGHBRED HORSES 


AT FLEETWOOD STOCK FARM. 
| Wishing to reduce my stock, T will sell at reduced prices 
| J. W. HUNT REYNOLDS, ~ 

Frankfort, Ky. 

















outh-Down Rams, Jersey Bulls.— Five South- 
Down Rams, N. Y. Central Park stock. Two Jersey Bulls, 
> and 8 years old, will be sold very cheap, or r exchang for 
Ewes. Ad. JosepH M. StRone, Ulster Park, Ulster Co 0.,N.Y. 


erica ori naty 


olleg?. 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CIry. 





The fifth regular course of lectures,will commence in 
October, 1879. ircular and information can be had on ap- 
plication to 


A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty. 


| Best & Cheapest. 


= BUCHAN’S 
~ Cresylic _Sheep Dip. 


BUCHAN’S 
te ag pe at 









« 
. 
= 
* 






Buchan’s Cresylic Sheep Dip prevents and 
cures the scab and all parasitic diseases of 
the skin. 

Buchan’s Cresylic Ointment is CERTAIN 
DEATH to the Screw-worm or Grub. 

For farther particulars, send for price lists and circulars to 
KIDDER & LAIRD, 83 John St., New York: 





IF YO 
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P. 0. Box 


“THE BOSS” 
WAGON BRAKE, 


STEPHEN FREEMAN'S. 


SINGLE LEVERS, 
(C. F. WHIPPLE'S PATENT.) 
We now offer to every one in-want of 
Brake ev the 





wagons. It has no equal. 
out of order, 
every particular t0 be ges citer than 











E. RANSOM, 3 MAIDEN LANE, WN. Y. CITY. 
L. Perfect Butter Color at lowest prices. 


na eeRe 
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ARCHERY for the MILLION. 
























Among the many out-door recreations which have become popular, no other has within a year past attracted so much attention as Archery. 
It ig not remarkable that an open-air exercise, so full of interest, and calling for all the skill of the parties engaging in it, should: be entered into 
with great enthusiasm, nor that so many are ready to own “The Witchery of Archery.” So numerous have been the letters from 
our readers with reference to this subject, and so manifest the desire to obtain, at a moderate price, an outfit that would enable a family group, as 
well as a company of other friends, to engage in this health-giving and pleasant pastime, that we have been on the look-out for the best thing, 
and we have now made such exclusive arrangements with Messrs. Wright & Thorne, the patentees, that we can supply our correspondents. and 
the trade with a new and improved style of Archery Goods, which are evidently destined to be the leading line in the market, and 
at a range of prices which will accommodate all,—the list presenting outfits from the lowest price up to the most elegant style of Self-Lance 
Wood, highly finished and extra heavy Bows, and also Arrows, Targets, etc., to match. 











THE BOW STRUNG AND IN SEOTIONS, 





TARGET STAND, FOLDED. 








BELT AND QUIVER. FINGER TIPS, 


This New Bow is made in sections, so that it can be taken apart when not in use, and packed in a very small compass, which it will at once 
be seen is a great advantage in transportation. It is but a small expense to replace any part which may accidently be. broken, and 
it is less liable to break, : | 

By its peculiar construction it permits the Arrow to pass through fixed bearings in the centre of the Bow (without touching the wings), on 
a direct line with the centre of the tips, thus preventing the curve in the starting of the Arrow, caused by the string moving towards the centre 
while the Arrow starts from the side of the Bow. This we believe has never before been achieved. 

A person will much sooner become proficient, as the most unpleasant part is overcome, viz.: How to hol the Bow and Arrow with the 
bow-hand, as the Bow holds the Arrow. 

The Bows are much finer in appearance, and are more durable than others. 

The patent Arrows offered with the patent Bows, the wings of which are made of fine hair cloth, prepared specially for this purpose, are 
80 arranged that they will guide the Arrow as well and last much longer than any other style. The points of the Arrows are so loaded as 
to greatly improve them in strength and accuracy of shot without increasing the diameter. 

The Target and Stands are greatly improved, as the Targets are filled with coarse Excelsior, having @ cover on both sides, not esi of any 
openings or joints, but are solid like a cushion. The faces will therefore last much longer. 

The Stands are so constructed that they can be folded, which makes them conveniently portable. “They areeasily joined together, and sell 
much lighter and cheaper than the ordinary stand. The prices are as follows: 

The prices of Bows run from $1 to $7 each. The Arrows are of various qualia all serviceable, and cost from $2.25 to $6.50 per doven, 
The Targets range in price from 90 cts. to $5.50; Target Stands from 90 cts. to $2.75; and Quivers and Belts, Arm-Guards, Finger-Tips, and Bow- 
Strings, can be had in great variety. A Catalogue, giving the various styles and prices af al these goods will be sent to any one free,on 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Sole Agents, 245 Broadway, New York. 
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THE TIME. The, vers boot 
direct from m the importers at 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 0., 


?P. O. Box 4235. $1 & 33 Veuey St., New York. 


A Sure itnhoaant V! 
BUY LAND OF 

THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 

This Company has 3,000,000 acres of the Best, 
in the world; for sale in NEBRASKA, at 
Prices and on Terms that make it cheaper to 
own 2a farm than be without. Short Win- 
ters! Long Summers! Come and see, 

Cheap fare from all principal points. 


Write for information. Sent Free everywhere. 
LEAVITT BURNHAM 
Land Commissioner U. P. £ R. Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 


Cor. 9th and Farnam 8ts., 


OVER i,000,000 ACRES of 


FINE FARMING LANDS 
' IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA, 
* For sale by the WINONA & ST. PETER R. R.CO., 


At from $2 to $6 per Acre, and on liberal terms. 
These lands lie in the great wheat belt of the North- 
West, and are equally well adapted tothe growth of 


F other grain, ve etables, etc. The climate is unsur- 
’ ) passed for healthfniness. 
They are Free from Incumbrance. 
Circulars, aps, etc., containing Juli informa- 


tion, sent | 


STM N Land Commissioner, 
” AAS. ES 0 Py! *y Co., Cuicaao, ILLs. 


Mention this paper in orig. 
MINNESOTA LANDS. 


For information concerning 
THE PARK REGION OF MINNESOTA, 


and the ch cemasiaty op in the 
United = pape eg cHAREES 3 WRI GHT, 


ergus ‘Falls, Minn. 





+ Two eat Magazines.?—Bosion Transcript. 


WIDE AW AKE The Lae Magazine 
> briiant t, jolt ity. beat ond 
nt, jo 
“) cats A NUMER. cheapest in the world. Send 
$2.00 a YEAR. for specimen number. 

BABY LAN D. The only Magazine in the 
baa for the Babies. Merry, 
Scene one eee. en pe 
Po large type, thick paper. 

50 CENTS A YEAR. Subscribe fo: r your baby! 
D. LaGroe & Co, have in an advanced state of preparation 

a set of fresh and charming books for pleasure reading : 


The Idle Hour Series. 


No. 1PoeR PAPA. By Mary W. Porter. IHus- 
trated. Tiluminated paper covers. 50 cents. 


For Wide-Awake | Boys and Girls. 


oo BE DRENS ALM ALMANAC, The. For 1879-80-81-82-__ 


Ella F: 
With 12 Sitlzetrated pose poems. written expressly for this ex- 
quisite volume 2. hitt a Longfellow, and other well 
s§ accompanied by a fac-simile 


— poets. Lg age 
ph making e volume both album and almanac. 
Zon uct mottoes for eevee Sar in the yéar, memoranda in- 
ves, &c., &c. Ra hy 50 cents; gold and silver 
edition, $1.00.” Profusely iNustra 

“ The neatest, daintiest, es ‘and most attractive lit- 
tle book that has come under our notice for a long time.— 
Philadeiphia er. 

BEHAVING; or, Papers ON CHILDREN’S ey = 
Suiriey Dare, author of the famous “ Ugly Girl Papers.” 
0! 

“ A sensible and honest little book which exhorts young 
America to decency, and oes & his = her) barbarisms 
of behavior vividly. 

EYES RIGHT. By Adam Stwin. Iustrated. Price, $1.25. 

“ A Bachelor's ag with his Boys. The book abounds 
‘with fan and wisdom, wit and merriment. It is handsome- 
ly bound and profusely i fllustrated.”— — Presbyterian Banner. 
FOUR FEET, WINGS AND FINS. By Mrs. A. E. C. An- 

derson-Maskeil. Fully illustrated. . Price, $1.25. 

The adyentures of a young and her “ Wonder-class.” 
A Gok of for 

2 RS mala caer 
CHILD TOILERS OF TON STREETS. By Emma E. 

Seasons can Twelve ve drawings irom life by Katherine Peirson. 


“This ne te og sy an inside view of twelve different 
oceans See fatter and’ mother or othe Boston, most 
of whom have a father an mother or other relatives at 
home to msintain. An interesting volume for practical 


OVERHEAD; or, WHaT Harry anp Netty DiscoverepD 

IN THE HEAVENS. By Annie spoore and Laura D. Aas mam 
Leo of Harvard Obse 

Fully illustrated. Price, $1.0 ; adie 


MS mgt xy Robinson or The Arabian hts 
Tales, it tells the ators of er ets and ‘their sate e8, 


and weaves in the simple fepinres ysical y, 
gevlogy, and ens 47 the spirit of uine fingerss 
goulogy, ey Pp 4 oF peauine rgar- 


Aka" PS Ce eg ren 





ARCHITECTURAL WORKS, 


Woollett’s Old Homes Made New; Being a collce- 
tion of Plans, Exterior and Interior Views, Tilustrating 
the Alteration and Remodeling of several Suburban Re- 
sidences. With Explanatory Text. By WILLIAM M, 
WOOLLETT, Fellow of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, Author of “ Villas and Cottages.” One Oblong 
Volume, 7x11. Price $1.50. 


== Bicknell & (os Specimen Book of 100 Archi- 


.—This work shows a great varicty of Plans, Elevations and Views from 










tectural 
and is a very desirable book for builders and all who contemplate building. One Svo, Volume, eT 


Bound in Cloth. Price $1.00. 


various publications, 


Ames’s Oom of Practical and Ornamental P, —Containing forty-eight 11x14 platen, 
giving more than Twenty. Complete Alphabets, with numerous designs for Borders, Engrossed 
Memorials, Testimonials, Monograms, Title Pages, etc., designed for the nse of Dranhtsmen, Artists, aud he 


men. By DAN’L T. AMES. Large 4to. Price, Cloth, $5. 00; Half Leather and Gilt, $7.50. 


Guillaume’s Interior Architecture, —Containing Twelve Folio Plates, showing Twelve Designs and Bight Sec. 
tions for Doors, Stairs, Window Finish, Mantels, Wainscoting, etc., and Two Eievations for Dwellings in French 


and Italian Style. One Folio Volume, Flexible Cloth. $3.00. 
Atwood’s Modern American Homesteads,—46 Plates, 8vo, Cloth. Reduced from $3.50 to $2.50. 
Woollett's Villas and Cottages. —-One Volume Oblong 8vo., of 40 8x12 Plates. Cloth, Price $3.00, 
Gould’s Oarpenters and Builders’ Assistant, and Wood-Workers’ Guide—containing Twenty-seven 
Plates, fully described. Revised Eaition. 8vo. Volume, bound in Cloth, Price $3.00, 
Oummings’s Architectural Details.—One Large Quarto Volume, Fifty-six Plates. Reduced from $10 to $6, 


Oroff's Progressive American Architecture. —One Large Quarto Volume, Ninety-seven Plates, Reduced 
_ from $10. 00" to $6.00. 





The One Hundred and Sixty 9x12 Well Filled Plates of WOODEN and BRICK 
BUILDINGS, with DETAILS, @7¢ now Published in Five Large Quarto Volumes, each Complete 
in Itself, under the following Titles, at the Very Low Prices Named. 


Bicknell’s Oott and Villa Architecture,—Containing Sixty-six Platcs (Plates 1-66 W. and B. Buildings), 
showing Plans, chanel Views, Sections, and Details of low-priced, medium and first-class Cottages, Villas, 
Farm Honses and Country Seats, Also Specifications for Frame and Brick Dwellings, etc., ete, os ia 
Scale. Price $6.00. 

Bicknell’s Street, Store, and Bank Fronts —Containing Twenty-two Plates (Plates 67-89 W. and a 
ings), showing Thirty-four designs of Street Fronts for Dwellings, Stores, and Banks, including several Plates of 
Details. Drawings to —_ Price $4.00. 

~Bicknell’s Public B —Containing Twenty-one Plates (Plates 90-108 and 133-135 W. and B. Baildings) 
showing Libraries, Town Hall, Masonic Hall, Hotels, Opera-House, Court-House, and Railway Stations, ig 
a variety of details of same, descriptive letter-press, etc. Drawings to Scale. Price $8.50. 


Bicknell’s School-House and Ohurch Architecture,—Containing Twenty-three Plates (109-189 W. and B. 
Buildings), showing Twenty-six Plans and Elevations of District, Village, and City School-Houses ; Twenty-five 
Plans, Elevations, Views, and Sections of medium and low-priced Churches, including a variety of mniecellaneous 
Church Details, etc. Designs to Scale. Price $3.00. 

Bicknell’s Stables, Out-Buildings, Fences, and Miscellaneous Details —containing Twenty-foar Plates 
(136-160 W. and B. Buildings), showing Sixteen Plans, Elevations, and Views of Stables, several Out-Bnildings and 
Fences, and over One Hundred Miscellaneous Details. Also Summer-Hotses, Seaside Cottages, Boat-House, Street 
View of Twelve Dwellings, etc. Elevations and Plans to Scale. Price $2.50. 

The One Hundred and Sixty Plates contained in the five'volumes described aboye, are also continued intwo - 
volumes, bound in library style, half-leather, at $9.00 each, under the original title of 
‘Wooden and Brick Buildings, with Details.” 

Volume 1 contains plates 1-80; Volume 2, 81-160. If, after the purchase of one or two of the five volumes named, 

the two volumes in half-leather, price $18.00, should be preferre, we will, on receipt of balance in cash and the one 

or two volumes returned, prepaid, in good order, ship by express the two volumes, subject to express charges, 








Withers’ Ohurch Architecture.—By FREDERICK CLARKE WITHERS, Mlustrated with Plans, Blevations, 
and Views of Twenty-one Churches and Two School-Houses, Photo-Lithographed from Original Drawings ; ‘also, 
full descriptive Letter-press, which includes numerous Engravings on Wood, showing Construction and Details, 
One large volume of fifty-one 9x14 plates, substantially bound in extra cloth, sent by express to any part of the 
United States, upon receipt of price, $15.00. 

Bicknell’s Detail, Oo and Oonstructive Architecture,—Containing Seventy-five large Lithographic 
Plates, published under the direction of A. J. Bicknell, showing a great variety of Designs for Cornices, Brackets, 
Windows and Window Caps, Doors, Piazzas, Porches, Bay and Dormer Windows, Observatories, Towers, Chimney 
Tops, Balconies, Canopies, Scrolls, Gable and Sawed Ornaments, Fences, Stairs, Newels, Architraves, Mantles, 
Plaster Finish, etc., including Forty-five Perspectives, Elevations and Plans of Modern Designs for Cottages, with 
Details, and Eighteen Elevations of Summer-Honses, Villas, Seaside Cottages and Country Houses, together with 
Fourteen Designs for Street and Store Fronts, with inside finish for Stores and Banks; also, Framing for Dwellings, 
Barns, Exhibition Buildings, Roofs, Bridges, etc., etc., making in all a Practical Book for Architects, Builders, 
Carpenters, and all who contemplate Building or Remodeling Wood, Stone, or Brick Buildings. One Large Quarto 
Volume sent free by Mail or Express, on receipt of Price, $10.00. 

Bicknell’s Vi Builder, with 8 ent,—Fifth Edition, May 1st, 1878. Shows Elevations and Plans 
for Cottages, Villas, Snburban Residences, Farm Houses, Stables and Carriage Honses, Store Fronts, School 
Houses, Churches, Court Houses, and a Modern Jail. Also, Exterior and Interior Detaiis for Pablic and Private 
Buildings, with approved form of Contract and Specifications, containing Seventy-seven 9x12 Plates, Drawn to 
Scale,.giving the Style and Cost of Building in the different sections of the Country, being an Original Work, 
COMPRISING THE DESIGNS OF TWENTY ARCHITECTS, representing the New England, Middle, Western, 
and South-Western States. One Large Quarto Volame. Price, with Supplement, $10.00. 


epplement to Bicknell’s Village Builder,—Fith Edition. May 1st, 1878. 
‘ontaining Twenty Plates, showing Eighteen Modern and Practical Designs 
for Country and Suburban Residences of moderate cost, with Elevations, Plans, 
Sections and a Variety of Details, all Drawn to Scale. Also, a fall set of 
Specifications with approved form of Contract, and estimates of cost, One 
Superb Quarto Volume, mailed, post-paid, on receipt of Price, $4.00, 


(ayaa 
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Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of price by ‘dg 4 : 














= @RANCE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, WN. -Y. 



























